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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


AFCADIO HEARN in his 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 
quotes a “kind English professor” 
whom he met soon after his first 
arrival in the land that Hearn was 
to adopt as his own: “Do not fail 
to write down your first impres- 
sions as soon as possible; they are 
evanescent; they will never come 
again once they have faded out: 
and yet of all the strange sensations 
you may receive in this country, 
you will feel none so charming as 
these.” 

But Hearn could not resign him- 
self to remain indoors and write 

“while there was so 
Now or much to see and hear 
Never and feel in the sun- 

steeped ways of 
wonderful Japan.” When he did 
compel himself to sit down to his 
task, he found that his sensations 
were fugitive, as his mentor had 
warned him. “The first charm of 
Japan,” he says, “is intangible and 
volatile as a perfume.” 

That was forty years ago. Mean- 
while a very different Japan has 
arisen, an industrial commercial 
militaristic Japan. The traveler 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


about to land is now handed a map 
of “fortified zones,” and warned 
that he must not take photographs 
therein. Big guns have become 
more characteristic of the land 
than geisha girls and cherry blos- 
soms. The comic opera atmos- 
phere of The Mikado is entirely 
wanting. There re- 
main little splotches 
of picturesqueness 
here and there, but 
all in all Japan is as colorless as our 
own drab land. From the thor- 
oughly Americanized railroad train 
that makes the swift run from 
Yokohama to Kioto one sees two 
or three thousand smokestacks, 
belching like those of Pittsburgh in 
War days. Lafcadio Hearn hated 
Western civilization. He loved Japan 
because it wasn’t like Europe, still 
less like America. If he could re- 
turn now from his Nirvana his ro- 
mantic spirit would be crushed. 


A Terribly 
New Japan 


E advice given to Hearn in 

Japan, was given to me in 
China. Monsignor William Mc- 
Grath, Prefect Apostolic of Che- 
kiang said: 











“We who have been here ten or 
fifteen years, are disinclined to 
write; it is only the newcomer who 
feels the urge to put his thoughts 
on paper. So write your impres- 
sions now. If you don’t do it now 
you will never do it.” There may 
have been irony in 
that advice, but I 
think not. The Pre- 
fect Apostolic is a 
gentleman and a Christian. I can- 
not believe that his real meaning 
was “Go ahead and make a fool of 
yourself if you feel that you must.” 

There are those who believe that 
no white man can understand China 
even if he lives his whole life there. 
One satirist, Lin Yutang, whose My 
Country and My People I have found 
vastly entertaining as well as il- 
luminating, derides what he calls 
“the Old China Hand”: 

“He may be the son of a mission- 
ary, or a captain or a pilot, or a 
secretary in the consular service, or 
he may be a merchant to whom 
China is just a market for selling 
sardines and ‘sunkist’ oranges. He 
may even be very well informed 

within his limits, the 


Fools 
Rush In? 


Twenty-five limits of a man who 
Years cannot talk three 
in China syllables of Chinese 


and depends on his 
English-speaking Chinese friends 
for his supplies of information. 
But he keeps on with his adventure 
and he plays golf and his golf helps 
to keep him fit. He drinks Lipton’s 
tea and reads the North China Daily 
News, and his spirit revolts against 
the morning reports of banditry 
and kidnapping and recurrent civil 
wars, which spoil his breakfast for 
him. He is well shaved and dresses 
more neatly than his Chinese asso- 
ciates, and his boots are better 
shined than they would be in Eng- 
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land, although this is no credit to 
him, for the Chinese boys are such 
good bootblacks. He rides a dis- 
tance of three or four miles from 
his home to his office every morn- 
ing. ... 

“He simply cannot stand being 
pulled by a human beast of burden 
in a rickshaw—he has to have a 
car. His car is not just a car, it is 
a moving covered corridor that leads 
from his home to his office and pro- 
tects him from Chinese humanity. 
He will not leave his car and his 
civilization. . . . That three-mile 
ride of an enclosed mind in an en- 
closed glass case from the home to 
the office he takes every day of his 
twenty-five years in China, although 
he does not mention this fact when 
he goes home to England and signs 
himself ‘An Old Resident Twenty- 
five Years in China’ in correspond- 
ence to the London Times... . 

“He has never been invited to 
Chinese homes, has_ sedulously 
avoided Chinese restaurants, and 
has never read a 
single line of Chi- And to No 
nese newspapers. He Purpose 
goes to the longest 
bar in the world of an evening, sips 
his cocktail and picks up and im- 
bibes and exchanges bits of sailors’ 
tales on the China coast handed 
down from the Portuguese sailors, 
and is sorry to find that Shanghai 
is not Sussex, and generally be- 
haves as he would in England.” 

After such a castigation of those 
who don’t know China, even though 
they live in China, it may seem the 
acme of arrogance for a mere tourist 
to say anything except that “East is 
East and West is West and never 
the twain shall meet,” that is to say, 
the Oriental mind is to the Occi- 
dental inscrutable and the Orien- 
tal world incomprehensible. 
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‘I remember being enormously 
amused some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago by a book entitled The In- 
ner Life of the American People 
written by a Portuguese who had 
spent a few weeks in the United 
States. Even the English don’t 
understand us, though they think 
they do. I have sat through a long 
dinner and listened patiently—for 
the most part mute—while a very 

famous English au- 
Overconfident thor and lecturer as- 
Ignorance sured me that one 

place he did know 
was Boston. As it happens Boston 
is my native city, but that didn’t 
faze him. He plunged along mak- 
ing some most elementary blunders. 
He even told me what part of the 
town I came from (getting it wrong 
of course) and assured me that I 
couldn’t know Boston as he knew 
Boston. Of course I couldn’t. 

Now if a Londoner cannot know 
Boston, how can a Bostonian know 
Shanghai or Canton or Nagasaki? 
In fact a Bostonian cannot under- 
stand Alabama, Georgia or Louis- 
iana. How then dare he dogmatize 
about China and Japan and the 
Philippines? So I say to myself 
“Beware!” But being ignorant and 
knowing my ignorance, I take refuge 
behind the authority of those who 
really know the Orient. I asked 
questions until I probably made my- 
self a nuisance. “What do you 
think of the Filipinos?” This of Mr. 
Ludwig Weinzheimer who employs 
10,000 of them on his sugar estate 
at Canlubang outside Manila. And 
of the chief of staff of a great hos- 
pital in Manila, “What of the Fili- 
pino medical students?” And 
“What sort of material do you find 
for vocations to your order?” I 
asked the Jesuit rector of the Ateneo. 
And of His Excellency the Arch- 


bishop of Manila, “What prospect 
is there of an adequate and satisfac- 
tory native clergy?” In every one of 
these cases, be it said in passing, the 
answer was—though sometimes 
with minor reservations—optimis- 
tic. The Archbishop added of his 
own accord and with enthusiasm, 
“Don’t waste your sympathy on us. 
This is Paradise!” 

I pursued my in- The Opinion 
quiries in China Is Not Mine 

and Japan as well 

as in Manila, and held protracted 
conversations with experienced 
persons during the voyage from 
Shanghai to Manila and back 
again, to say nothing of miscella- 
neous—and not always reliable— 
information picked up on the ship 
all the long way twice across the 
Pacific. Also I devoured such vol- 
umes as Gowen’s History of Asia, 
Latourette’s The Chinese and Their 
Culture, and Lin Yutang’s My Coun- 
try and My People. But I still pro- 
test that my opinions are offered 
with diffidence and a readiness to 
accept correction from anyone, even 
from an “Old China Hand.” 


IRST, Japan. The phenomenon 
that above all others rises up 
and smites the observer in the 
Orient is the progress of Japan and 
the abnormal (or can it be normal?) 
vitality of the Japanese people. 
“These Japs are only copyists and 
imitators,” say their hostile crit- 
ics. The Egyptians 
said that of the Japan: the 
Greeks; the Greeks Phenomenon 
said it of the Ro- 
mans; and the Romans said it of 
the Barbarians. The French said 
it of the English and the English 
said it of the Americans. In every 
case the accusation seems to have 
been a salve for the wounded soul 
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of a people that had been outdis- 
tanced. 

The Romans had a myth about 
Minerva springing full grown from 
the head of Jove. But it was only a 
myth. The Romans themselves de- 
veloped slowly through some seven 
centuries. The English who com- 
menced, let us say, with William 
the Conqueror in 1066 (you may 
begin earlier if you like, with 
Alfred or with Julius Cesar) made 
but leisurely progress until the 
Armada. Our own country, consid- 
ered so swift and impetuous, didn’t 
really “arrive” until after the Span- 
ish-American War. It is a far cry 
from Jamestown and Plymouth to 
the triumph of Dewey in Manila 
Bay. But the rise of Japan has been 
preternaturally sudden. Men now 
living can remember when Perry 
knocked at the door of sleeping 
Nippon. In fact it was not until 
1870 that the smart little yellow 
men of the Island Empire awoke 
and started to “go places and do 
things.” And now the nations of 
the world respect and dread Japan, 
even though her career has only 
commenced. Her ambition for con- 
quest is greater by far than that of 
Mussolini or Hitler. While those 
two thunderers have 
been shouting and 
threatening, Japan 
has been marching 
on and grabbing territory. Man- 
chukuo is as big as Germany; com- 
pared with Abyssinia it is like 
Texas compared with Nicaragua. 
Add Formosa and Korea, one an- 
nexed (to put it politely) in 1895 
and the other in 1910, and you have 
a formidable empire created in the 
space of time in which a man not a 
nation might grow up. It is the 
swiftest imperial development in 
the history of the world. 


Japan 
Marches On 





E Chinese pretend not to fear 

Japan: they say, “let them come 
on; if we cannot conquer them we 
will swallow them up as an ana- 
conda swallows a goat; we have 
in ages past devoured a dozen peo- 
ples who swarmed in on us: we 
were too much for the Tartars; we 
made good Chinese of the Mongols; 
we seemed to submit to the Manchus 
but in reality we ate them up and 
digested them. Let the Japanese 
come on!” It sounds logical. But 
history, especially recent history, 
has a crazy way of defying logic. 
The race is not always to the swift. 
True, but neither is the battle al- 
ways to the big. There was Goliath, 
and if Goliath seems old stuff, 
the Chinese may ask some of their 
students returned from America 
what happened to a big hulk named 
Primo Carnera. The bigger they 
are the harder they fall. 


T is my guess that Japan could 
take another bite out of China 
now at any moment and “get away 
with it.” Russia might stab her in 
the back but Germany may in turn 
stab Russia in the back. And so on. 
Besides, Europe is so “careful and 
troubled about many things” that 
the nations must practice the virtue 
of the blind eye while a new Oriental 
Empire is forming which may ex- 
tend ultimately as far as that of 
Genghis Khan and his grandson 
Kublai Khan who ruled from the 
Yellow Sea to the heart of Europe. 


S for the probable occupation 

of the Philippines by the cocky 
little yellow men from Tokyo, I see 
nothing to interfere with their do- 
ing so if they wish to. Senator 
King, if I remember rightly, told 
the Filipinos in a farewell speech 
when we pulled out (half-way out) 
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that if they get into trouble we will 
rush to their rescue. I wondered at 
the time who authorized him to 
make that speech. I cannot vis- 
ualize shiploads of American youths 
going 7,000 miles overseas and 
fighting Japan on terrain of her own 
choosing, just for the sake of sav- 
ing Senator King’s “face.” I admit 

I don’t know Asia, 


Those but I have some 
Crucial little acquaintance 
Philippines with America, and I 


believe that a war to 
snatch the Philippines back from 
Japan would be a most unpopular 
war. Recruits for that war would 
have to be shanghaied. 

In Manila, in reply to the query 
“Are the Japanese coming?” the 
usual answer is, “Coming? They 
are come! There remains only the 
actual taking possession. And 
when that happens we shall get out.” 
Allowing a little latitude for the 
rhetoric of indignant and disap- 
pointed men who went in with 

Uncle Sam and felt 


In They themselves betrayed 
Come, Out when Uncle Sam an- 
We Go nounced his inten- 


tion of abandoning 
the Islands, still it remains a sig- 
nificant fact that honest and intelli- 
gent Americans in the Philippines 
are convinced not only that Japan 
will come in if we go out, but that 
with the Japanese once in it will be 
made impossible for white men to 
remain. 

As far as I could determine no 
one but politicians of the more 
demagogic type, flamboyant irre- 
sponsible orators are in favor of 
America’s withdrawal. The solid 
substantial citizens, American and 
Filipino alike seem to be opposed to 
what they call our turning renegade 
to a manifest obligation. But, as in 


so many other countries, they are si- 
lent and seem to be acquiescent for 
fear of reprisals. 


Y the way, if you wish to see 
what a sweet job we shall have 
on our hands if we are called upon 
to recover the Philippines, once 
Japan has taken them, get a good 
map and notice the natural barrier 
of small islands, extending in a 
rough semi-circle from the Equator 
to the 30th parallel of latitude, 
about 500 to 1,000 miles this side 
of the Philippines. There are lit- 
erally thousands of them, the Bonin, 
the Marianas, the Caroline and the 
Palau Islands, small indeed but 
every one of them big enough for 
the placement of a few guns and 
many of them fit for airplane land- 
ing. In the midst of them, like a 
chicken under the shadow of a hun- 
dred hawks, are Guam and Yap, 
which belong to us. The League of 
Nations gave Japan a mandate over 
that 1,800 mile rim of fortifications. 
We shall have to take them all or 
batter our way through them, and 
then make our way, if we can, over 
the remaining miles from San 
Francisco to Manila. And when 
we get there we shall find not poor 
moribund obsolete Spain to con- 
test our entry but one of the best 
equipped navies in the world. 


HAT will happen to the mis- 

sionaries if Japan takes over 
the Far East, any one is free to con- 
jecture. But a little incident may 
help him to guess. A Catholic 
priest was commanded to depart 
from one of the Islands near the 
mainland and leave his congre- 
gation behind him because the 
Island is now to be fortified. 
Being a foreigner he supposed that 
the government feared he might be 
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treacherous. He asked, “May I send 
a Japanese priest in my stead?” 
The answer was a definitive “No.” 
Another incident—or rather a 
prophecy: the Archbishop of Tokyo, 
a Frenchman, is said by persons of 
good authority to be on his way out. 
The government prefers that no 
alien occupy that highest position 
in the Japanese hierarchy. They 

seem to be afraid 


The Future of every thing and 
of the every one. I have 
Missions not smelled an at- 
in Japan mosphere of such 


suspicion and re- 
straint since entering Hitler’s Ger- 
many a couple of years ago. 
These are perhaps impolitic re- 
marks and may be condemned as 
such. But I think that no one, how- 
ever friendly towards Japan, will 
deny the facts alleged. There are 
those who would welcome Japanese 
dominance of China to put an end to 
the chaotic and more or less anar- 
chical conditions in that vast coun- 
try. They seem to ignore the ana- 
logue of the Roman Empire. The 
Romans, like the Japanese, were 
adept in the enforce- 
ment of law and or- 
der. The unification 
of the Mediterranean 
world gave increased facility and 
safety of travel, and all that. So 
would Japanese conquest of China 
make for the increased efficiency 
of the missions—provided that the 
Japanese, like the Romans of old, 
did not take it into their heads to 
cancel all missionary activity. 
We dare not imagine that mod- 
ern sentiment would prevent Ja- 
pan’s interfering with or altogether 
forbidding the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the Empire. Remember 
Russia and Mexico. In Japan 


The New 
Cesarism 


the Emperor is worshiped as God. 


An oath of loyalty could be framed 
that would be at the same time an 
act of adoration. Christians could 
not take that oath. Not to take it 
would be lése-majesté, the worst of 
crimes in these days of the totalita- 
rian state. The early Christians in 
Rome, it will be remembered, were 
persecuted primarily as unpatri- 
otic, since they would not offer in- 
cense before the statue of the 
Emperor-God. 


HOPE this expression of opinion 
will not be taken as evidence of 
hostility to the Japanese people. I 
am ready to believe that the people 
of Japan are actually or potentially 
as gentle and pleasant and pious as 
the eighty Japanese pilgrims who 
sailed on the Tatsuta Maru to Manila. 
They were a paradigm of religion 
for the rest of the ship; they en- 
abled one to understand the other- 
wise incomprehensible and incred- 
ible fact that the Catholic Japanese 
in the vicinity of Nagasaki held the 
Faith without priest or altar or 
sacraments in spite of terrible perse- 
cution for over 250 years. We had 
heard of that fact: it was thrilling 
to visit the spot where it took place. 
Bishop Berlioz of Hakodate told me 
thirty years ago that his people 
were lovable and admirable to the 
last degree, as well as stanch in the 
faith, and now having seen some 
thousands of them I can better ap- 
preciate what the saintly bishop 
said. But unfortunately Japan is 
nota democracy. The people do not 
rule. Neither do the more reason- 
able public citizens. On the day 
we visited Tokyo for the second 
time, the very day when the Car- 
dinal Legate to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress was received by the Mikado, 
Yukio Ozaki, seventy-seven-year-old 
member of the Japanese Diet, ques- 
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tioned the need of the enormously 
increased expenditure for “national 
defense.” In the mild and polite 
Japanese way he ventured to doubt 
that such defense was needed 
against Communism, and he re- 
gretted the German-Japanese alli- 
ance made ostensibly against Com- 

munism. He urged 


A Quiet a kindly policy to- 
Voice ina wards China, and 
Hurricane although he did ac- 


cept the fact that 
Manchukuo was not to be given back 
to China, he made all told a brave 
and beautiful speech for peace and 
international good will. But he 
had to be guarded that day with 
extraordinary precautions against 
assassination and even yet he may 
suffer the fate of the wiser and saner 
patriots who have opposed the pol- 
icy of the war-party. His argu- 
ment was made especially difficult 
and his action all the more coura- 
geous because at just about that time 
England had voted the expenditure 
of seven and a half billions of dol- 
lars for new armament, Italy had 
answered the news from England 
with another bombastic speech by 
Il Duce, and Russia, not to be out- 
done, had staged one of her prodi- 
gious parades of men and of the 
implements of war. 

The truth is that Japan has 
caught the Western fever of mili- 
tarism, and being in this, as in so 
many other matters, a quick pupil, 
she threatens to show those who 
showed her how wars are made 
and wars are won. 


HAVE mentioned “chaotic” China. 
The word is not mine. I find it 
in Lin Yutang. He says: “China is 
the greatest mystifying and stupe- 
fying fact in the modern world. 
She is the oldest living nation with 
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a continuous culture. Once she was 
the greatest empire in the world 
and she was a conqueror: she gave 
the world some of its most impor- 
tant inventions: she has a literature, 
a philosophy, a wisdom of life en- 
tirely her own. And yet to-day she 
is undoubtedly the most chaotic, 
the most misruled nation on earth, 
the most pathetic and most help- 
less.” 

I confess I should not myself have 
dared such an indictment of China. 
I would not even quote it from any 
one but an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic native of China. But it does 
seem to be true. China is a sorry 
mess, big, sprawling, disorderly, 
noisy, ineffectual, disorganized, and 
to all appearances an 
easy mark for the Alas, 
Japanese or any oth- Poor China! 
er efficient and well- 
trained army that may attack her. 
Poor China! Kicked about, invad- 
ed, partitioned off by alien powers, 
and worst of all preyed upon by her 
own insatiably greedy and merci- 
less mandarins. Lin Yutang con- 
fesses: “the Chinese people have 
put up with more tyranny, anarchy 
and misrule than any Western peo- 
ple.” 

In China originated the “racket” 
now become so familiar in some 
American cities. China also is 
the aboriginal home and still the 
leading exponent of “graft,” called 
by the Chinese “squeeze.” As 
one popular writer who signs him- 
self Jim Marshall says in Collier’s 
for March 6th, “The magistrates 
and the taipans and the politi- 
cians and the bureaucrats and the 
racketeers, they get it, and it makes 
them rich. It makes more million- 
aires than America ever had. It 
runs into billions a year and every 
cent of it is sweated and tortured 











and ground out, squeezed out of 
400 million patient workers. For 
4,000 years it goes on—this squeeze. 
A copper here, a copper there in 
poppy fields, in rice paddies, cab- 
bage patches, millet stands from 
north of the Great Wall of China to 

the steaming jungle 


The Native south of Canton. 
Home of They sweat and 
“Graft” starve and pay it, as 


they have paid it 
since the Mings and the Chings and 
the Hans went into the dynasty 
racket ’way back. 

Lin Yutang says—by way of 
making an epigram—‘“What China 
needs is not more morals but more 
jails for politicians.” But from his 
own testimony—Chinese testimony 
—given a hundred times over in what 
Pearl Buck has called “the truest, 
the most complete, the most impor- 
tant book yet written about China,” 
what ails China is ultimately not 
her rotten politics but her defeatist 
philosophy, based upon her two 
chief religions, Buddhism and Tao- 
ism. These religions have made 
the Chinese genuine and consistent 
defeatists. “The sufferings of man- 
kind, the troubles of life, the sight 
of a sore-ridden beggar, the pains 
and the groans of a sick man which 
to us common men are no sooner 
felt than healthily forgotten, must 
have struck Buddha’s hypersensi- 
tive nerves with a force which gave 
him his vision of Nirvana.” Yes, 
but Nirvana is defeat. What China 
needs is not Buddha’s or any one 
else’s Nirvana, not the shutting of 
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the eyes in opiate slumber, but an 
awakening. She needs a George 
Washington (if Sun Yat Sen was 
their Washington, they need an- 
other) or a Wilberforce or an 
Abraham Lincoln, or a William 
Lloyd Garrison, a Bartholomew de 
las Casas. She needs a Magna 
Charta and a Decla- 

ration of Independ- Will the Lion 
ence. She needs to Awake? 
hear and to heed 

the cry of the Jewish prophets 
and John the Baptist “Surge qui 
dormis.” “Arise thou who sleep- 
est.” She needs a new philosophy 
of life, a new religion. She needs 
to be aroused from her coma, to 
shake herself out of stupefaction. 
She is too fond of playing the python 
that swallows its food and sleeps 
for a month. G. K. C. used to call 
attention to the fact that whereas 
the eyes of Buddha are always 
closed, the eyes of the saints on the 
medieval stained glass are wide 
open. He might also have quoted 
St. Stephen. “I see the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” 
Standing, not sleeping, not sitting. 
China needs a stand-up religion, an 
eyes-open religion. China needs 
the Gospel. If she gets it, the fu- 
ture of the Orient, perhaps even of 
the world, may be in her hands, 
not in those of her aggressive arro- 
gant militant neighbor Japan. The 
Gospel will be her salvation natural- 
ly as well as supernaturally. Per- 
haps that is the dominant conclu- 
sion to be drawn from a visit to the 
Orient. 
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TWO MOTHERS 
(A Legend) 


By Epitn TatuM 


ILIGHT descended as swiftly as the wings of homing birds. 
A stark and wraith-like moon, half-hidden 
By a wrack of clouds that swept across the stormy sky, 
Sent blurred and leaden rays to fall upon a lonely hill 
Whereon the world forevermore will see the Savior die. 
Reluctant stars gleamed here and there; 
A moaning wind stirred fitfully the heavy air. 
The careless multitudes, all unaware of tragedy and doom, 
Melted, shadowy and indistinct into the encroaching gloom. 


John, the Beloved, supported with his strong young arm 
The Blessed Mother’s weary, trembling form. 

A silence folded them. He dared not pierce with speech 
The woven fabric of her anguished grief, 

But guided tenderly her stumbling feet. 

The night pressed closer round them, 

And the air, so lately filled with bitter sound 

Grew hushed and still. 

The agony that tore John’s heart was dulled 

By his deep thought of her. He listened to her labored breath 
And longed to reach the sheltering haven of his home. 


Then suddenly she stayed her steps 

And drew her slender form erect; 

She turned and walked away from him 

To where a figure, swathed and dim, 

Crouched low upon a stone. 

John saw her stoop and lay her hand upon the woman’s head; 
He heard her voice, tender, compassionate; 

Saw two arms reach for the hand and hold 

The hidden face against its gentle strength. 


John strode to meet the Blessed Virgin 

When she turned away. He said; 

“Mother, I fear for you. Such sorrow 

You have borne since this day has begun.” 

She looked at him and smiled through tears. 
“Dear Child, did you not know?” she breathed, 
“The woman needed me. Iscariot was her son.” 








THIS WAR BUSINESS* 


By DonaLp ATTWATER 


OSE who are urgent in the 

cause of peace to-day may be 
roughly divided into two classes, 
those who believe that war, always 
and everywhere, is_ intrinsically 
wicked, and those who believe that 
war is sometimes, in some circum- 
stances, allowable. The first, that 
war is always wrong, may be called 
for convenience the Quaker view, 
the second may be called the tra- 
ditional or Catholic view. Those 
who hold the view, traditional in 
Christendom, that war may some- 
times be lawful, especially if they 
be Catholics, tend to hang back 
from active espousal of the cause 
of peace, and do not join the exist- 
ing peace organizations because 
these organizations profess what I 
have called the Quaker view of 
war. Yet they should be every bit 
as active as the “absolute pacifists,” 
especially if they are ministers of 
religion, of whatsoever denomina- 
tion, because ministers of religion 
have still, fortunately, very consid- 
erable influence, and as Christian 
ministers they have a special duty 
to pursue the ways of peace; un- 
happily, many of them conspicu- 
ously fail to do so. 

In this paper I am not concerned 
with why or how the world of 1937 
is as it is; I am not concerned with 
politics or economics; I am not di- 


1 Eprrontat. Nore: In publishing the follow- 
ing article, the Editor of Tae Carno.tic Wort 
does not thereby indorse each and every opin- 
fon expressed therein. Mr. Attwater’s paper 
is a straightforward and forceful presentation 
of the argument against war. As such it is 
presented to our readers. 


rectly concerned with how the world 
might be reformed or war pre- 
vented. I am a single person who 
is keenly aware that he is not only 
an individual but is also a member 
of two bodies, the body which we 
call mankind, or “humanity,” and 
that which is the Mystical Body of 
Christ; and as a responsible being 
who must not shift his responsi- 
bility on to priest or politician, I 
am concerned with what should be 
the religious consciousness, what 
should be the state of mind, and 
the direction of will with which I 
must face a danger which threat- 
ens me, my fellow men and my fel- 
low Christians—war. 

We are menaced with war, and 
it does not matter for the purpose 
of my argument whether it be a 
war between two nations only or 
whether the whole of Europe be in- 
volved; though any war will sooner 
or later probably involve the whole 
of Europe and more, and such a 
war will certainly mean a definitive 
return to a state of even greater 
barbarism and chaos than we live 
in at present. 

I do not believe that war is in it- 
self intrinsically wicked; I find 
such a view repugnant to natural 
reason and I can find no solid sup- 
port for it in Scripture or tradition. 
What I do find authoritatively laid 
down is that war may only be used 
on occasions of extreme and rare 
emergency, under strictly controlled 
conditions, and waged within the 
limits of certain moral principles. 
Otherwise it is wrong. That is the 
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age-long teaching of natural reason 
and of the Church; and quite clear- 
ly the Church has always regarded 
even justifiable war as a very dan- 
gerous weapon. War has always 
been difficult to wage without sin 
and without doing more harm than 
good: and the Church’s prohibition 
against the clergy’s bearing arms 
is very significant. I am quite pre- 
pared to grant that many wars in 
history were, because of their cir- 
cumstances, sinful; but I must af- 
firm that the use of force for the 
vindication of an undoubted right 
is in some circumstances and un- 
der certain conditions allowable to 
mankind, both individually and 
collectively. 

Now, when I apply these abstract 
principles, I come to the conclusion 
that it is almost impossible to im- 
agine a morally justifiable war in 
the circumstances that obtain in the 
world to-day. 

I will mention six of those cir- 
cumstances, any one of which is 
sufficient to make war morally un- 
justifiable. 

(1). The spiritual basis of the 
will-to-victory is hatred, a hatred 
not confined to, indeed usually less 
vicious among the armed combat- 
ants than the civilian population, 
but spread by false propaganda 
and deliberate lying, from the radio, 
the press and the lecture platform, 
spread among those concerned till 
their souls are poisoned and cor- 
rupted, the entire nation is poisoned 
and corrupted. To keep up this 
hatred man’s passions of envy and 
jealously are fomented, and he is 
made spiritually sterile by the 
chronic playing on his fears. The 
state of Europe to-day is at least as 
much due to the propaganda of the 
last War as it is due to the Treaty of 
Versailles — and that propaganda 


made that treaty possible. Hatred 
and its correlative, fear, are, I need 
not point out, capital evil and deadly 
sin for the Christian conscience. 

(2). In the past such evils as the 
killing of non-combatants, ravish- 
ment of women, and other forms of 
terrorism were only accidental to 
war; proper military discipline 
could, and sometimes did, eliminate 
them. That is no longer so. Ter- 
rorism and reprisals, especially in 
the form of attack from the air on 
civilians, are essential in contem- 
porary warfare. We are told by 
apologists for these things that now 
that the whole nation is mobilized 
for war-work there is no such 
thing as a non-combatant: apart 
from the fact that this does not 
cover the very aged and incurably 
ill (babies are, of course, potential 
fighters) their argument alone is 
sufficient to damn all war. 

(3). These immoral acts of ter- 
rorism and reprisal have to be done 
by men, generally young men, who 
sometimes believe that what they 
are ordered to do is plain sin. Yet 
if they refuse they are shot. And, 
whether conscious of sinfulness or 
not, actions of this sort corrupt the 
soul and kill the conscience. My 
appeal is to Christian parents: 
what circumstances can justify 
your sons being put in the position 
of either deliberately committing 
sinful acts, or being executed as 
traitors? 

(4). The evils resulting from war 
in present conditions must enor- 
mously exceed any possible legiti- 
mate gains by either side. Quite 
apart from the moral aspect of this, 
only a fool chooses a remedy that 
will leave him worse off than he 
was before and folly itself is often 
a sin as well. In addition to the 
injustices and other evils I have re- 
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ferred to there is the loss of popu- 
lation, devastation of towns and 
territory, and disorganization of 
national life. What of the gains? 
What did the winner, France, gain, 
or the loser, Germany, lose in the 
last war, looked at twenty years 
after? 

(5). These four crashing evils I 
have just mentioned are what theo- 
logians call moral evils. What of 
the shocking physical evils of mod- 
ern warfare? The ordinary con- 
demnation of them presents a dif- 
ficulty: namely this, that there 
seems to be no difference in prin- 
ciple between killing or disabling 
a man with an arrow or a sword 
than with a high-explosive shell or 
poison gas. Moreover, there seems 
to be an aspect of physical evil that 
moralists have overlooked: in gen- 
eral—of course not in each individ- 
ual case—but generally speaking, 
physical evil is accompanied by 
moral evil, just as physical good is 
accompanied by moral good. Phys- 
ical and moral evil are fundamen- 
tally one negation, just as all good 
is one and ultimately indivisible. 
He who is rash enough to deny this 
is not only a bad psychologist, he is 
also suspect of false views about 
our divinely created bodies and of 
a tendency towards that detestable 
perversion of the lesson of Christ’s 
Cross that can only be called “the 
cant of suffering.” Apologists, es- 
pecially clerical apologists, for the 
use of war are fond of pointing out 
that to lose the sight of your eyes, 
or both your legs or your reproduc- 
tive members—or to inflict such a 
loss on another—is only a physical 
evil. Only, forsooth! 

(6). My last point is a special 
case. If a country binds itself, for 
example, by the covenant of the 
League of Nations or the Kellogg- 


Briand pact, to seek and accept arbi- 
tration, machinery for such arbitra- 
tion being available, and then re- 
fuses to seek or accept it, that coun- 
try stands self-condemned. Nor 
does the undoubted possibility that 
the decision of the arbitrators may 
be unjust excuse her, any more than 
the possibility that a court of law 
may give an unjust judgment justi- 
fies a private citizen in “taking the 
law into his own hands.” All hu- 
man law, whether local or inter- 
national, is fallible and liable to 
partiality: it must nevertheless be 
preferred to anarchy. 

And so the tale of the moral evils 
inseparable, inseparable from mod- 
ern war mounts up. Yet if only a 
single one of those six points (there 
are probably others) is true, that 
alone is enough to make war under 
modern conditions unjustifiable for 
either side, whether aggressor or 
attacked; and the nation that re- 
sorts to war is using an immoral 
means, for however worthy an end. 

If this be so, then the duty of the 
individual Christian or any other 
person is clear in modern circum- 
stances. If he himself be convinced 
that war is sinful, he must refuse 
to participate in any warlike activ- 
ity. He must do more; he must, 
according to his opportunities and 
abilities, do every legitimate thing 
in his power, however small, to re- 
move the causes of war and to en- 
courage policies and individual ac- 
tion that will hamper war prepara- 
tions or its waging. 

The rights and wrongs in a par- 
ticular dispute are usually so com- 
plicated and obscured by partisan 
propaganda that it is virtually im- 
possible for the man-in-the-street 
to arrive at a decision upon them. 
And, if he has very understandable 
doubts, he is told, even by Christian 
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clergy, that he can safely follow his 
government. With all respect to 
those clergymen, that is just what 
he cannot do—the idea that a man 
can safely submit his conscience 
to a secular government is one of 
the most grotesque perversions that 
has occurred in contemporary re- 
ligion.2, But on the lines that I 
have indicated any man can safely 
and surely judge any war for him- 
self and act on his own responsibil- 
ity as befits a Christian and a man. 

As for the claim of the state to 
compel its citizens to take up arms 
even if their conscience forbid, 
this is a gross usurpation in a sphere 
lying outside the jurisdiction of 
any state, a sphere in which every 
individual is responsible directly to 
God. Though the state is entitled, 
nay, bound to restrain those whose 
conscience urges them to interfere 
with the equal rights of others, it 
has no right to command positive 
action against the judgment of con- 
science. The state—Czsar—(which 
often only means the government) 
must be kept in its place. Remem- 
ber the example of Sir Thomas 
More, canonized by the Church in 
1935: More stood out, on grounds 
of conscience, not only against the 
king and the civil power but against 
all the bishops of England arrayed 
on the side of the state—with one 
exception, John Fisher of Roch- 
ester, also now canonized. 

When I affirm that the state has 
no right to coerce individual con- 
sciences (even if mistaken con- 
sciences), this must be applied,— 
where bearing arms is concerned,— 
just as much to a justifiable war (if 


2In considering relations between the indi- 
vidual and the state it may be pertinently 
asked to what degree it is legitimate to argue 
from the Christian state envisaged by the 
classical theologians to the secularist and 
quasi-secularist state as we know it to-day. 


such occurs) as to an unjustifiable 
one. And it must be applied in 
peace-time. Writing as an Eng- 
lishman we in Great Britain may 
well before long be faced with 
peace-time conscription, and that 
would be an unutterable disaster: 
historically, the introduction of na- 
tional conscription, first adopted by 
Napoleon in 1798, has been one of 
the most devastating, devilish and 
war-provoking influences in the 
history of Europe. 

Suppose that such a bill is intro- 
duced, what are the clergy, the re- 
ligious leaders of the people, going 
to do about it? Except for a few 
voices crying in the wilderness, will 
they still be content to speak per- 
suasively of patriotism and self- 
defense and noblesse oblige? Will 
they tell us that it is our duty to 
make a complete moral surrender 
by allowing ourselves to be guided— 
guided—by the government? Will 
they then be ready to stand at their 
altars and cry out, “Their blood be 
upon our heads and on our chil- 
dren”? In no other matter has the 
testimony of Christians been more 
equivocal, nor has the credit of 
Christianity as a religion been more 
damaged than in this matter of war. 
The faithful have, properly enough, 
turned to their accredited and or- 
dained teachers, to their priests, 
parsons and ministers for a lead— 
and they have been led up the 
garden-path—and into the cess-pit, 
or else, more often, looking up the 
hungry sheep have not been fed at 
all. How many of us have ever 
heard a sermon on the moral prin- 
ciples governing the use of force in 
human affairs? There are, of 
course, numerous honorable excep- 
tions, and we cannot honor them 
enough: but were there not ten 
cleansed by the word of Christ? 
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Where, then, are the nine? “I do 
not bless war, I bless peace,” said 
Pope Pius X. of holy memory, 
when the Emperor of Austria asked 
him in 1914 to bless his armies. 
And those Christian ministers who 
go round blessing battleships and 
bombing planes and armored tanks 
ought to know of the amused con- 
tempt their actions provoke among 
many ordinary hard-boiled sol- 
diers. I’ve heard it expressed—but 
in words that are not printable here. 

The chief argument used at pres- 
ent by those who support rearma- 
ment and recruiting for the armed 
forces is the plea of self-defense. 
But if those evils I have enumer- 
ated are attached to a defensive 
war, then that self-defense is moral- 
ly wrong. And in fact those evils 
all belong to defensive as much as 
to any other war—we should, for 
example, defend London or New 
York by bombing Hamburg or Calais 
indiscriminately. 

Patriotism, love of one’s country, 
is a virtue, and, like other virtues, 
can be sinned against by too much 
as well as by not enough. And it is 
definitely too much to exalt the no- 
tion of national honor and prestige 
into an autonomous good, decking 
it up in a dress of pride and vain- 
glory; actually it is no more than 
an artificial value on a par with 
that notion of personal honor which 
in former days led men to fight 
duels—a practice which the Church 
has virtually eradicated. 

I am an Englishman and I yield 
to no one in my love for England, 
her land and her people, and I sol- 
emnly assert that because of that 
love I would rather see Great Brit- 
ain under the political dominion of 
a foreign power than see the spirit 
of her people corrupted by fear and 
hatred, by blood-guiltiness and 
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cruelty, her men and women and 
children foully slaughtered, her 
cities destroyed and her fields ray- 
aged, and she endeavoring to in- 
flict the same outrages on her op- 
ponents in an effort to maintain a 
political autonomy that is merely 
an accident of history. I am not 
suggesting that we ought to re- 
verse the verdict of the ages on the 
death of Leonidas and his Spartans 
at Thermopyle or the Scots that 
fell around William Wallace at 
Falkirk; the circumstances of the 
world have changed since the fifth 
century before Christ in Hellas and 
the thirteenth of our era in Scot- 
land. Moreover, subjective hero- 
ism may be objective folly — or 
worse. And the present Pope, Pius 
XI., has himself declared that “the 
right of defense has limits which 
cannot be exceeded without sin.” 
To come down to rock bottom, 
what has patriotism to do with 
modern national war? It is a 
pawn in the game, used by govern- 
ments to stir up among their people 
an artificial jealousy and hatred 
of some foreign nation whose de- 
struction is desired, not for the 
moral and spiritual benefit of man- 
kind, but ultimately in the interests 
of a commercial and industrial sys- 
tem whose very principle is self- 
interest, greed and ambition, whose 
very life-blood is usury—money- 
lending; a system which involves a 
narrow and irresponsible life for 
most men, an insufficiency of ma- 
terial necessities for many, and 
even no work at all for some: a sys- 
tem by which, declared Pope Leo 
XIII., “a small number of very rich 
men has been able to lay upon the 
great masses of the laboring poor 
a burden that is little better than 
that of slavery itself.” A healthy 
patriotism not only refuses to fight 
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in, the interests of such a system: 
a healthy patriotism seeks to de- 
stroy it, whether it appears in its 
capitalistic or its socialistic form. 
If industrialism is destroyed, then 
also is destroyed the possibility of 
war as we know it. It may be said, 
in rebuttal, that this is impossible, 
but we can at least de-industrialize 
our minds and some of our habits. 

There is much more that I might 
write, especially about the argu- 
ments used to excuse, extenuate or 
justify war. There is the foul in- 
fluence of our popular daily press, 
there is all that disgusting roman- 
tic stuff, which may have had some 
correspondence with facts a cen- 
tury ago, but has none now in this 
age of machines and laboratories ;— 
but it deceives the young, none the 
less. There is the no less romantic 
jargon about the virtues war calls 
forth (so does a plague or a rail- 
way accident) and the discipline of 
military life. That is a particular- 
ly humbugging line of business: 
military discipline is purely me- 
chanical— the obedience of the 
broken-in horse—and in war time 
is only one of the conditions that 
brutalizes thousands of young men 
and women, hardens their hearts 
and their consciences, nullifies 
their minds. I’m not theorizing: 
I’ve been a soldier. And I’ve talked 
much about war and nothing about 
peace. There is a favorite hypo- 
critical phrase going about to the 
effect that “peace is not just the 
absence of war.” In its full, mys- 
tical sense, no, it is not. And in the 
presence of war Christ can bring 
His peace to the individual man; 


but He cannot bring His peace to 
the corporate man, to His Church, 
to mankind at large, unless war at 
least is absent: He cannot do it, be- 
cause it cannot be done. 

At the present time war is the 
chief weapon of the Prince of Dark- 
ness in his age-long campaign 
against light, goodness, truth and 
beauty, against God and man. It 
is a weapon that he puts impar- 
tially into the hands of Fascists, 
Bolshevists and Capitalists. 

No government can go to war if 
its people refuse: the remedy is in 
our hands. And the least we can 
do as individuals is first to form 
our own minds and souls in the 
ways of justice and peace, and so 
to influence our neighbors to form 
theirs. 

It is likely that some, many, 
perhaps, of my readers interpret the 
facts and the Christian’s duty in a 
different way from myself. But I 
am sure there is a sufficient meas- 
ure of agreement for me confident- 
ly to appeal to you to work for 
peace, and as a step thereto to re- 
sist all warlike activities. We all 
have the obligation, especially, I 
submit, the clergy, to do what we 
can, in however small a way, to pro- 
duce a religious consciousness that 
will recognize war, not indeed as the 
greatest of all possible evils, but as 
the greatest concrete evil with which 
the world is threatened here and 
now—first, in order of time, before 
Communism, because it would in- 
evitably let Communism in. War, 
said the British prime minister Mr. 
Baldwin recently, must lead to 
anarchy and world revolution. 








SOME VICTORIAN REPUTATIONS 


By Josepu J. REILLY 


EW Victorian writers pro- 
nounced great by their contem- 
poraries escaped the subsequent 
and inevitable reaction. In some 
cases it came swiftly, in others 
slowly, sometimes for valid, some- 
times for invalid reasons, and not 
seldom the two were so badly con- 
fused that a writer was damned as 
roundly for his virtues as for his 
faults. But there are evidences 
that the wave of reaction has spent 
its force, that the tide has turned, 
that the serious effort noted in 1927 
by S. C. Roberts “to discover and 
appreciate the ethos of the Victo- 
rian Age” which he called “a note- 
worthy fact of current criticism,” is 
definitely reéstablishing certain 
damaged reputations, is lifting oth- 
ers to new heights, and in at least 
one case is conferring a measure of 
fame denied by the writer’s con- 
temporaries. 


No Victorian was so fortunate 
either in the worldly circumstances 
of his life or in the swiftness and 
completeness of his fame as Macau- 
lay. At twenty-five his essay on 
Milton in the Edinburgh won him 
immediate celebrity; at forty-eight 
the first two volumes of his History 
of England scored one of the most 
brilliant successes in literary an- 
nals. To this magnum opus he 
yielded himself with a kind of 
consecration and it repaid him by 
making him the leading figure in 
the world of English letters. 

The chorus of approval however 
was not completely unanimous. 
Blackwood’s declared that “every- 
body reads, everybody admires, no- 
body believes” Macaulay’s History, 





and a solemn snob—-sire of a prog- 
eny through whom many eminent 
Victorians were to suffer later—re- 
marked in the Athenzum, “We do 
not .suppose that these forms of 
rhetoric will reascend from the fish- 
stalls into our drawing-rooms and 
literature.” After Macaulay’s death 
harsh things were said against him 
by Morley, Emerson, and Matthew 
Arnold who resented not only his 
tricks of style but his self-assertive- 
ness, his optimistic realism, his lack 
of subtlety and sense of the myste- 
rious forces that play through life. 
Thus early the tide began to turn. 
Sir James Stephen “could forgive 
him anything” but his son Leslie 
writing in 1876 was one of his 
severest critics. 

The German conception of his- 
tory grew apace, original sources 
became a shibboleth, unpublished 
documents an obsession, dullness a 
disease, and history, divorced from 
literature, was hailed a_ rightful 
denizen of the house of science. 
Men unacquainted with the period 
of which Macaulay wrote spoke sol- 
emnly of his “errors” and his “ig- 
norance” and because his work was 
interesting branded it as untrue. 
The wave of depreciation mounted 
steadily until by 1893 Saintsbury 
recorded that “the set against him” 
had spread “from the highest to the 
lowest rank of critics. . . . Fond as 
we are nowadays of rehabilitations, 
the rehabilitator has not yet come 
to him.” When, six years later, 
Cotter Morrison’s Macaulay ap- 
peared (in the English Men of Let- 
ters Series) whatever hope had been 
entertained that he might fill the 
réle vanished for he probably lacked 
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the gifts, as he was clearly wanting 
in the desire, to do so. But a greater 
than Morrison was at hand and the 
rehabilitation was about to begin. 
In 1900 Professor Jebb of Cam- 
bridge delivered his classic apologia 
for Macaulay which has proved 
epoch-making in the story of Macau- 
lay’s after-fame. He met the charges 
against Macaulay by appealing to 
facts and to the elementary prin- 
ciples of judgment. Did Macaulay 
lack scholarship? “He has passed 
without serious scathe through the 
ordeal of much criticism both broad 
and minute.” Is it true he is not a 
“scientific” historian? “This broad 
disparagement belongs to that spe- 
cies of censure which consists in 
blaming a man because he is not 
somebody else.” Besides, “scien- 
tific” historians are not usually 
“powerful or picturesque narrators 
or gifted with the faculty of mak- 
ing the past live before the minds 
of their readers.” Possibly Macau- 
lay would have been a greater his- 
torian “if his mind had been more 
philosophic; but the fact that he 
was not a philosopher is no reason 
for denying that he was, in his own 
way, a great historian.” Was he 
not partisan? “No one would deny 
that an historian, who has faith- 
fully examined the evidence, and 
who faithfully reports it, is entitled 
to draw his own inferences from it, 
and to express his own opinion. 
The impartiality demanded from the 
historian, as from the judicial 
bench, is not neutrality. What Ed- 
mund Burke said of representatives 
in Parliament is equally true of his- 
torians: they owe to the public not 
only their knowledge but their judg- 
ment.” Have Macaulay’s opinions 
made him unfair or unveracious? 
Not in any of the “larger and more 
important issues.” Finally, “Be- 


neath that brilliant style, some- 
times assumed to be incompatible 
with soundness, students have rec- 
ognized a laborious and conscien- 
tious diligence which the dullest 
and driest of writers could not have 
surpassed.” Jebb concludes with 
a prophecy: “Macaulay will be re- 
membered as an historian, a great 
scholar, and a consummate liter- 
ary artist.” 

Jebb’s judicial attitude put an 
end to smart disparagements of 
Macaulay, and his conclusions 
pointed the way for the ablest crit- 
ics ever since. Dicey, reviewing 
Jebb’s lecture and supporting his 
views, ascribed to the fallacy that 
collectors of the materials for his- 
tory are of necessity historians 
themselves “one-half of the attacks 
on Macaulay by men of culture and 
refinement who fail to perceive 
that, deep as is the respect due to 
research, the capacity for historical 
exposition will always be held the 
mark of a great historian.” 

Four years later William Roscoe 
Thayer followed in the same vein, 
declaring that “history must inter- 
pret” and that Macaulay was “frank- 
ly an interpreter” who, “so far as 
he goes, bears witness to principles 
which not only his own time but a 
long tradition regarded as perma- 
nent.” Even Hilaire Belloc, though 
questioning the honesty of Macau- 
lay’s estimate of William III., de- 
clared that “in his creed he was 
transparently sincere, and as a 
writer he has triumphantly sur- 
vived.” 

Within the past three years the 
interest in Macaulay has been at- 
tested by a new and popular-priced 
edition of Trevelyan’s biography, 
by Arthur Bryant’s brief and sym- 
pathetic life with its apologia for 
the History in the manner of Jebb, 
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and finally by a striking essay from 
the hands of W. C. Abbott, Profes- 
sor of History at Harvard, who bril- 
liantly restates the conclusions of 
Jebb. “Admitting all its faults,” 
he writes, “admitting that much 
new material has appeared, after 
two generations of such critical 
scrutiny as seldom falls to the lot 
of any work, Macaulay’s History 
remains astonishingly true, despite 
the fact that itis readable.” Through 
it “run two great qualities and one 
which underlies them both. The 
first is eloquence; the second com- 
mon-sense; the third imagination, 
an imagination within the limits of 
evidence, disciplined, controlled, and 
buttressed by the facts. This, in 
the last resolution of the case, is 
what makes great historians. With- 
out it, history is a dead story of 
dead men... . 

“With all this imposing termi- 
nology of the ‘new’ history, it comes 
down to this—we have found new 
sources of information. All the ma- 
chinery of ‘analysis’ and ‘criticism,’ 
and even ‘social history,’ was known 
to earlier historians. The rest is 
searching out the evidence and us- 
ing what common-sense God gave 
us to interpret it, and not making 
the result a dump-heap of facts. It 
is only making the past live again 
in as nearly as possible the form in 
which it once existed—only that! 
And when historical ‘scientists’ 
learn to write—if ever; when jour- 
nalists and novelists learn some 
history—again, if ever; we may 
have history once more a part of 
literature; and when and if it is, it 
may be that Macaulay will come 
into his own again.” 


Tennyson first seriously chal- 
lenged public attention in 1832 but 
the attacks upon him reduced him 
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(hypersensitive as he was) to study 
and silence for a decade. When he 
next emerged it was to find an ear- 
nest of future adulation in Words- 
worth’s pronouncement that he 
was “decidedly the first of our liv- 
ing poets” and in Poe’s that he was 
“the noblest poet that ever lived.” 
With In Memoriam in 1850 his pop- 
ular reputation gained enormous- 
ly and nine years later with the 
publication of the first four Idylls 
it reached a height which it never 
lost while he lived. Tennyson in 
fact became an idol from whose 
shrine few withheld their steps. 
The first major defection occurred 
in 1881 when Swinburne amid much 
laudation struck some cruel blows 
(calling Arthur’s “I have lived my 
life’ speech “the last deliberate 
snuffle of the ‘blameless King’”), 
but Tennyson’s only rival, Brown- 
ing, to the very last conceded his 
supremacy. Three years before 
Tennyson’s death the all but uni- 
versal voice spoke in that of Hen- 
ley, a critic of aggressively inde- 
pendent judgment, who wrote: “In 
Tennyson’s new utterance his su- 
premacy is completely revealed. 
There is no fear now that ‘All will 
grow the flower, For all have got 
the seed,’ for then it was a manner- 
ism that people took and imitated, 
and now—! Now it is art; it is the 
greater Shakespeare, the consum- 
mate Rembrandt, the unique Velas- 
quez; and they may rise to it that 
can.” 

After the poet’s death the germ 
of reaction found in occasional hos- 
tile reviews, in Swinburne’s out- 
burst, and in certain private pro- 
nouncements of Arnold, FitzGerald, 
and Meredith struck root and flour- 
ished mightily. In 1907 Professor 
Elton in his inaugural address at 
the University of Liverpool re- 
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flected the thinly disguised disdain 
of Academia: “He is not a great re- 
medial thinker and leaves no great 
imaginative whole: his ruling con- 
ceptions are vanishing into a past 
of shadows and his style fluctuates 
in value with his matter.” So far 
did the disparagement go in the next 
decade that in 1917 A. C. Bradley, 
one of the ablest of Oxford critics, 
offered a protest: “The reaction,” 
he said, “so far as it has spread, is 
now intense. To care for Tenny- 
son’s poetry is to be old-fashioned, 
and to belittle it is to be in the 
movement.” He thrust shrewdly at 
the snobs who detested Tennyson 
as a middle-class idol: “There are 
two ways of being a slave to the 
public. One is to be afraid to dif- 
fer from it, and the other to be 
afraid to agree with it.” Though 
admitting Tennyson’s weaknesses 
he called attention to his supreme 
virtues and concluded with the 
prophecy that Tennyson would be 
considered “the best poet of his 
age.” 

Three years later Alice Meynell 
voicing a similar protest declared 
him “an eminently all-intelligibie 
poet” a thing which would delight 
Milton but spells utter damnation 
to the latter-day poetasters whose 
effusions if not their names are 
mystery. Tennyson’s influence, 
she insisted, will always be enor- 
mous for “he is one of the few 
fountain-head poets of the world.” 

Two full-length studies of Tenny- 
son published in 1923, one by Hugh 
Fausset, the other by Harold Nich- 
olson, proved singularly revealing; 
for the former reflected the genera- 
tion-long disparagement of the poet, 
the latter the trend toward rehabili- 
tation. After dismissing Tennyson 
as “a pure artist” who “has written 
for all time” Fausset discharges 


his fusillade. Tennyson avoided 
“honest thinking”; his morality 
“was a mere subjection of his 
senses.” He did not “vindicate the 
ways of God to men but the right of 
the upper middle class to maintain 
a social and domestic Deity which 
pleased them very well. . . . Behind 
his stately affirmations of virtue 
there lurks a meanness.” He lacked 
“vision, power and the courage to 
wrestle with life alone and speak 
for all mankind. . . . Rarely did he 
fill the perfect chalice of his art 
with the crystal waters of truth.” 
Nicholson held that Tennyson’s se- 
cret dwelt “in the essential con- 
flict between the remarkable depth 
and originality of his poetic tem- 
perament and the shallowness and 
timidity of his practical intelli- 
gence.” In his eyes “the essential 
Tennyson is a morbid and unhappy 
mystic .. . predominantly afraid of 
death, and sex, and God.” Unlike 
Fausset he praised “In Memoriam” 
and “Maud,” absolved Tennyson 
from “conscious insincerity” and 
proclaimed him a “great” but not 
a “supremely great” poet. 

In 1930 fresh critical testimony 
was offered, this time by F. L. Lucas 
of Cambridge University. Lucas 
first yields the Devil’s Advocate his 
day in court even though, he says 
slyly, he “may not have troubled 
to read Tennyson at all” and then 
declares that the Devil has not 
proved his case. “Tennyson still 
remains a great poet... . He wrote 
many bad things—so, for that mat- 
ter did Shakespeare. But there is 
room for silent wonder at this mas- 
ter who, coming so late in our lit- 
erature, yet made such music, never 
heard before, and now surely to be 
heard through centuries, from the 
English country and the English 
tongue— 
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‘Lord over Nature, Lord of the visi- 
ble earth, 
Lord of the senses five.’ ” 


In 1847, within a few months 
of each other, two first novels ap- 
peared, Jane Eyre by “Currer Bell” 
(Charlotte Bronté) and Wuthering 
Heights by “Ellis Bell” (Charlotte’s 
younger sister Emily). The two 
met with astonishingly different re- 
ceptions: Jane Eyre took the Eng- 
lish reading public by storm; Wuth- 
ering Heights was an utter fail- 
ure. Perhaps the caustic reference 
to it in the Quarterly Review as 
“too odiously and abominably pa- 
gan to be palatable to the most viti- 
ated class of English readers” helps 
to explain why the first printing of 
250 copies sufficed for three years. 

Within a twelvemonth Emily was 
in her grave and her novel seeming- 
ly forgotten. For two years it slept 
with oblivion. Then all of a sudden 
an article appeared in the Palladium 
by the poet Dobell, which wrought 
a literary miracle. Although like 
all the rest of the world Dobell was 
baffled by the pseudonyms employed 
by the Brontés he had come to the 
astonishing conclusion that they 
were “one author under sundry 
disguises” and, conjecturing that 
Wuthering Heights was the first 
novel written by the author of Jane 
Eyre, he sought to rescue it from 
unjustifiable neglect. He spoke en- 
thusiastically of its “infallible in- 
spiration,” “brave simplicity,” “rar- 
est originality,” and “intuitive art,” 
and declared that “any novelist 
past or present might be proud of 
it.” Such a eulogy from a distin- 
guished poet but perhaps even more 
the popular belief he awakened that 
Wuthering Heights was the work 
of the mysterious “Currer Bell” 
whose conjectured identity and lit- 
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erary success were the talk of Eng- 
land, summoned Emily Bronté’s sole 
novel back from Limbo to life. 

Five years later, Matthew Arnold, 
standing beside Emily’s grave, 
glorified her as one 


“whose soul 
Knew no fellow for might, 
Passion, vehemence, grief, 
Daring, since Byron died.” 


But despite such high testimony 
Wuthering Heights did not run an 
unchallenged course. Peter Bayne, 
the Scotch critic, writing at the 
same moment as Arnold, conceded 
Emily’s “powerful” genius but as- 
sailed her novel as “unquestion- 
ably and irremediably monstrous. 
.. . Works like those of Edgar Poe 
and this Wuthering Heights must 
be plainly declared to blunt, to 
brutalize, and to enervate the mind.” 
As if that were not enough Bayne 
concluded with the prophecy that 
only a “faint and mournful reminis- 
cence” of Emily would “survive the 
generation now passing away.” 

As if to prove him a sorry Daniel 
a powerful ally of Wuthering 
Heights appeared in 1883 in the per- 
son of the poet Swinburne who 
wrote on it with rare insight and, 
oddly enough, without insulting 
anybody. He pronounced the book 
“essentially and definitely a poem” 
and “the accumulated horrors of its 
close” as inevitable as those of 
Lear, defended it from charges of 
weakness, insisted there was no 
more “hint or suggestion of a baser 
alloy in the ingredients of its hu- 
man emotion than in the splendor 
of lightning or the roll of a gathered 
wave,” and concluded: “It may be 
true that not many will ever take it 
to their hearts; it is certain that 
those who do like it will like noth- 
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ing very much better in the whole 
world of poetry or prose.” The 
course of critical opinion runs no 
more smoothly than the course of 
true love and Emily Bronté’s case 
was no exception. Professor Cross 
in his study of the novel (1899) gave 
scant attention to Wuthering 
Heights, and Saintsbury in a simi- 
lar volume (1912) dismissed it as 
“one of those isolated books which, 
whatever their merit, are rather 
ornaments than essential parts in 
novel history.” 

Meanwhile, however, Emily’s tale 
of stormy tragedy has advanced to 
a “new high.” In 1927 M. Legouis 
told the English public that Emily’s 
talent was stranger and rarer than 
Charlotte’s and that Wuthering 
Heights was “the work of an in- 
stinctive genius, which can divine 
the emotions of the most passion- 
ate souls. . . . Her psychology, as 
naive as it is profound, is at the 
same time wholly imaginary, and 
astonishingly convincing.” In 1928, 
when the Abbé Dimnet’s celebrated 
monograph on the Brontés made its 
appearance in an English transla- 
tion, a new and powerful champion 
of Wuthering Heights was revealed. 
He pronounces Emily’s novel a 
“miraculous book” wherein “all is 
raised to a power only attained by 
the rarest genius” and compared to 
which “George Eliot’s best novels 
seem feebler and more literary in 
composition.” Moreover, “It is 
wrong to Wuthering Heights to call 
it a novel. It is a sort of Homeric 
poem where all the details are true 
but in which, however, there is per- 
ceived something unreal. The truth, 
but not of this world.” 

Emily Bronté’s reputation as a 
poet has run a course amazingly 
like that of her reputation as a nov- 
elist. The first Bronté publication 


appeared in May, 1846, and was en- 
titled Poems by Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. The complete sale was 
two copies. Charlotte realized from 
the first that Emily’s poetic talent 
outshone hers and Anne’s, and 
seven years after Emily’s death 
Peter Bayne not only supported that 
opinion but declared that her verse 
was characterized “by strength and 
freshness, and by that original ca- 
dence, that power of melody, which, 
be it wild or tender, or even harsh, 
was never heard before, and comes 
at first hand from nature, as her 
sign of the born poet.” 

Bayne’s praise proved to be a 
forecast of later opinion for dur- 
ing the next decade recognition be- 
came so generous that by the middle 
‘nineties Saintsbury called a halt 
to those “fanatical admirers” who 
seemed bent on putting her “in the 
first rank of poetesses if not of 
poets.” The very next year (1897) 
Professor Hugh Walker virtually 
classed himself as a “fanatical ad- 
mirer” by declaring that Emily’s 
verse “displays a genuine poetic gift. 
Had she lived to write much more 
verse she would certainly have been 
one of the greatest of English poet- 
esses, and might have been the first 
of all.” A. C. Benson in 1915 echoed 
Walker’s praise and though in doing 
so he mixed his metaphors sadly he 
left no doubt of his enthusiasm. 
Dimnet after saying that her verses 
“take flight like beautiful wild 
birds” adds: “She says nothing that 
has not been said a thousand times; 
but she says it in another way. 
There is not one of her poems in 
which somewhere the reader is not 
made to feel the touch of the magic 
wand of truth suddenly appearing 
delightful.” 

Professor Jacks in 1917 declined 
to go so far as either Walker or 
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Benson, contenting himself with the 
statement that Emily’s poems were 
“on the edge of greatness.” That 
same year John Drinkwater, while 
admitting that her great poems were 
few and her lapses frequent, de- 
clared that she “repeatedly achieves 
the note that makes her rank secure 
against any challenge” and that she 
has “enriched forever the store of 
English poetry.” 

Distinguished testimony offered 
in 1925 from both sides of the At- 
lantic indicates that Emily’s poetic 
genius is no longer questioned but 
that between the caution of the 
American judgment and the enthu- 
siasm of the English one there is 
still room for discussion. “Some 
half dozen of Emily’s poems,” wrote 
Professor Tinker of Yale, “are des- 
tined to grow in fame until they 
establish her poetic reputation 
upon an adequate albeit narrow 
foundation. For Emily Bronté had 
the gift of song and had it as in- 
dubitably, though not so constant- 
ly, as Christina Rossetti.” Six 
months later the English critic 
Herbert Reed wrote in the Yale Re- 
view: “Emily’s poetry, which is at 
once explicit and profound, with 
sense finely annealed to cadence, 
is the most essential poetry ever 
written by a woman in the English 
tongue. Her mind... soared and 
attained in a few momentary mani- 
festations those universal forms of 
thought common only to minds of 
the first order.” 


At the present moment we are 
watching that rare and fascinating 
phenomenon, the emergence of a 
reputation, the recognition of lit- 
erary talents two generations after 
the death of their possessor. 

Alexander Smith was born on 
the last day of 1830 at Burns’s Kil- 
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marnock and died near Edinburgh, 
January 5, 1867. He received a 
common school education, became 
a designer of patterns for lacework 
and shawls, and drifted into liter- 
ature through the local newspapers. 
At the age of twenty-two he burst 
upon the reading public with a vol- 
ume of Poems (chief of which was 
“A Life-Drama”) and like Byron 
he awoke one morning to find him- 
self famous. Adulation ran to ex- 
tremes pronouncing him the equal 
of Keats and Tennyson and not 
unworthy of comparison with 
Shakespeare. 

Such excessive praise invited an 
almost immediate reaction. The 
panegyrists, feeling themselves 
befooled, took a vicarious revenge 
by applauding a parody of Smith’s 
poetry and believing charges of 
plagiarism against him. Smith’s 
reputation as a poet never recov- 
ered from these blows and his two 
later challenges to fate proved fruit- 
less. With a family to support on 
his meager salary as Secretary to 
the University of Edinburgh he 
turned to prose, writing a travel 
book and a novel and, most impor- 
tant of all, two volumes of essays, 
one entitled Dreamthorp (1863), the 
other, Last Leaves, which appeared 
posthumously in 1868. 

The friends of Smith who saw 
that his genius lay not in poetry 
but in prose and predicted a place 
for him among the great English 
essayists were little more than lone 
voices in the wilderness until the 
turn of the century. For up to 1900 
only three articles concerned with 
his prose appeared. The first 
(London Quarterly, 1868), though 
by James Smetham, was wordy and 
inept; the second (Andover Re- 
view, 1891) exalted Dreamthorp for 
“beauty of imagery, poetic flavor, 
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and philosophic elevation” even 
above the essays of Lamb and 
Hunt; the third (The Yellow Book, 
1895), sympathetic and discrimi- 
nating, was incomparably the best. 
The writer laments that Smith’s 
essays though adequate and charm- 
ing have won virtually no fame and 
that their little circle of original ad- 
mirers never widened. “Recent lit- 
erary history presents no more 
curious instance of utter refusal of 
deserved recognition and far-reach- 
ing fame to such admirable work. 
Smith is in the true line of descent 
from Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, and De 
Quincey, and in turn Stevenson 
and Richard Le Gallienne are his 
lineal descendants.” The writer 
concludes: “At no time in youth or 
middle-age have Smith’s essays 
been found wanting in something 
of rare and delicate delight.” 

The real revival, however, of 
Smith the essayist began with the 
new century. In the Academy 
(1901) a review appeared—for no 
particular reason—of A Summer 
in Skye and Dreamthorp. Though 
verbose and condescending it served 
to keep Smith’s name before the 
public and the next few years saw 
his resurrection begun. In 1903, 
L. C. Page of Boston issued an at- 
tractive edition of Dreamthorp with 
illustrations; in 1907, Mitchell Ken- 
nerley of New York, another, with 
an introduction by John Hogben; 
and the following year a third ap- 
peared, this time in a sumptuous 
format from the press of Mosher of 
Portland. Smith the essayist, how- 
ever, did not cease to be caviar to 
the multitude until 1914 when the 
Oxford University Press published 
Dreamthorp at a popular price to- 
gether with a selection from Last 
Leaves and a discriminating intro- 
duction by Hugh Walker. Two 


years later, in the Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature, the un- 
bending Saintsbury called Dream- 
thorp “a pleasant book enough for 
an uncritical reader” but the val- 
iant Walker in the same work 
named it “one of the finest volumes 
of essays since Lamb’s.” 

What recent turn have the for- 
tunes of Dreamthorp—and Alexan- 
der Smith—taken? The last seven 
years have seen them rise sharp- 
ly. In 1929, curiously enough, 
occurred two decided but independ- 
ent revelations of interest: Profes- 
sor George Carver of Pittsburgh in- 
cluded Smith in a series of six radio 
talks on great English essayists, 
and THE CaTHoLic Worip pub- 
lished the present writer’s “In 
Praise of Dreamthorp.” Two years 
later Christopher Morley, speaking 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
showered golden praises on Dream- 
thorp calling it “that sweetest and 
most sedative of books” and declar- 
ing that his lecture would be justi- 
fied “if it did nothing more than in- 
troduce a dozen new zealots” to its 
charms. 

These many-minded enthusiasms 
kindled the smoldering interest in 
Smith, and in 1934 Messrs. Doran 
and Company issued Dreamthorp 
with an Introduction by Mr. Mor- 
ley. Nor is this the end. Already 
in 1932 an essay by Smith and one 
on him appeared in a collection for 
college use and just recently two 
American professors, collaborating 
on an anthology of nineteenth cen- 
tury English prose, admitted Smith 
in extenso to the high company of 
Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Thack- 
eray, and Stevenson. 

The “forgotten man” of Victorian 
letters has been recalled at last; the 
resurrection of Alexander Smith 
seems to have been completed. 
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By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


HEN my brother and his wife 

returned from a motor trip 
to Canada my Mother wrote me: 
“Alex and Kate and the wire-haired 
terrier, which they have named 
‘Something,’ got in Saturday after- 
noon. They went from Memphis to 
Hot Springs and then home to 
Vicksburg through Louisiana... . 
I had had their maid air the house 
and put in supplies but they had 
their meals with us yesterday and 
enjoyed home cooking again. ‘Some- 
thing’ soon became acquainted with 
the household but I would not per- 
mit his being introduced to me as 
‘Grandmother’—the line is drawn 
when it comes to dogs.” 

Mother has always liked to main- 
tain the fiction that she does not like 
dogs. The trouble is that she has 
an intractable heart and somehow, 
despite herself, she becomes at- 
tached to all the pets which her chil- 
dren have brought into the house- 
hold. 

When Rex, the last dog which was 
distinctly mine, was run over by an 
automobile and had to be shot, she 
wrote me: “I'll never consent to 
having another dog in the house. 
When they die it is almost like los- 
ing a child.” 

Actually neither Rex, nor any of 
his many canine predecessors, had 
been allowed in the house although 
ever since I can remember kittens, 
acquired monthly by my sister, 
Blanche, frequently penetrated the 
fastnesses of my Father’s bedroom. 
But even this prohibition has fall- 
en; doubtless because she is the 
youngest in the family, Marjorie 


has unlocked the doors to her Spitz, 
Matt. One of his chief happinesses 
in life is to sit, following his bath, 
before the cheval glass in Mother's 
bedroom intensely admiring him- 
self while Marjorie brushes his 
white coat. 

Yet there is a line which my 
Mother does draw when it comes to 
dogs. She emphasized it on the 
only occasion I have ever known 
her to make an unkind remark to 
another. We were in Washington 
and had invited Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer O’Brien of Baltimore to lunch 
with us at the Wardman Park Ho- 
tel. Later we went driving through 
Rock Creek Park, my Mother next 
Mrs. O’Brien who held her Peking- 
ese, Yen, in her lap. 

During a lull in conversation, 
Mrs. O’Brien, in a sudden access 
of affection, began fondling Yen, 
caressing her in a way I knew her 
only son, Van, would not permit 
her to take with him, and exclaim- 
ing, “Mother, just loves you!” 

I saw the danger signal in my 
Mother’s eye but was powerless to 
avert what I instinctively knew 
was coming. 

“Don’t you love her, Mrs. Bru- 
nini?” Mrs. O’Brien asked, holding 
Yen up. 

“No,” my Mother replied and the 
summer day became chill with the 
coldness of her voice. This was 
bad enough but she added, with a 
tone clinking like ice: “I’ve had 
eight children.” 

Nevertheless dogs and her chil- 
dren have had a habit of becoming 
involved. Several years later in 
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Washington, where Mother, 
Blanche, her four-year-old John 
Jr., and I had congregated to at- 
tend Marjorie’s commencement at 
Trinity College, I discovered the 
truth of this. 

Blanche and I had taken the boy 
to see the Washington Monument. 
There was a crowd lined up for the 
elevator and we waited on the 
benches placed for sight-seers. 
Shortly a pert Boston bull came 
frisking along and John Jr. quick- 
ly ran forward to play with him. 

“It’s strange,” Blanche remarked, 
“that he would be friendly with 
dogs after having been so recently 
bitten by one.” 

I recalled that Mother had writ- 
ten several weeks earlier about the 
accident. A neighbor’s dog had 
bitten John Jr. just above and to 
the left of his left eye. There had 
followed considerable excitement 
and alarm which was not quieted 
until after the boy had been inocu- 
lated and the dog given a clean bill 
of health. 

“Not particularly strange,” I re- 
plied. “You know how fond I am 
of dogs; yet when I was four years 
old a dog almost bit my ear off—a 
bloodhound, too, but he didn’t really 
mean to bite me. My black water 
spaniel got into a fight with him, I 
ran out to separate them and the 
hound bit me. My ear had to be 
sewed back on.” 

Blanche was staring at me in- 
credulously. “You were bitten by 
a dog?” she asked, and before I 
could reply, she exclaimed: “Wait 
until I see Mother!” 

“Why?” I inquired. 

“Well, naturally she was upset 
when John Jr. was bitten that time 
—we all were. Then after all our 
worries were settled and we had 
come home from the doctor’s, 


Mother said to Aunt Katie, who had 
called to hear the news: ‘Humph! 
I raised six children and none of 
them were ever bitten by a dog.’ I 
couldn’t say anything to that. It 
was, I figured, just one of the things 
a daughter had to put up with. 

“But that night Alex came home, 
heard the story of John Jr.’s mis- 
adventure and turned to him to 
cheer him up and said: ‘Don’t mind 
a little thing like that, John Jr. 
When I was a little boy, a dog bit 
me and look how big and strong I 
am now.’ 

“I didn’t say anything, then. But 
that week-end, Edmund came home 
from the University and John Jr., 
very proud of himself, announced 
‘I was bitten by a dog.’ ‘You were!’ 
Edmund said. ‘That reminds me of 
the time I was bitten by a dog.’ And 
now,” Blanche concluded, “you 
come along with your story.” 

“What about Marjorie and Jo- 
seph?” I asked, between my spasms 
of laughter. “And yourself?” 

“I don’t know about Marjorie 
and Joseph. But you know I never 
had much time for dogs except to 
keep them from my cats. And if I 
had been bitten by a dog, I would 
have had a come back with Mother.” 

Marjorie was easily accessible 
and, wondering at our question 
quickly admitted that she had been 
bitten by a dog. But our case was 
not complete until late that sum- 
mer when Joseph, who had been or- 
dained after four years in Rome, 
docked in New York and he and I 
went South for a family reunion. 
All save Mother and Joseph were 
prepared for his testimony. 

“Oh, yes,” Joseph said, with a 
reminiscent smile, “I’ve been bitten 
by a dog—by several dogs. Once 
Danny, you remember the dog who 
started out to be a—” 











But he got no further. His other 
words were drowned out in our 
laughter. 

“Well, Mother,” Dad said, “it 
doesn’t seem as though you looked 
after our children as well as I 
thought. Five out of six bitten by 
dogs!” 

Even Mother laughed but not 
without a word in her defense: 
“Well, so many things happened to 
you children when you were young 
that I couldn’t be expected to re- 
member them all.” 

It was true that Mother’s capac- 
ity for forgetting incidents, which 
were trivial because they had no 
serious terminations, was equal to 
her same capacity for remembering 
the least detail when it impinged on 
her fundamental characteristics of 
loyalty and generosity. 

There is the case of the breakfast 
dining-room picture. I do not myself 
remember when it first impressed 
itself on my consciousness. There 
were many things in our house 
which we children took so for 
granted that we failed to see them. 
But this picture was one of the most 
sacred of our Lares et Penates, and 
its habitat was always this dining- 
room which, although designated 
as the breakfast dining-room, was 
more frequently used than the larg- 
er one reserved for “state occa- 
sions.” 

The picture was in a curious black 
and gold-tipped frame and was of 
an early vintage of photography. 
Measuring some four feet in width 
and two in height, it depicted a 
group of about forty men, members 
of a brass band. They were gor- 
geously attired in uniforms (doubt- 
less blue) heavily buttoned, striped 
and belted, and their hats were 
cockades with incredible cascades 
of rooster feathers. 
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I first questioned the picture a 
number of years ago. Mother was 
peeling figs, preparatory for pre- 
serving, while I was having a late 
breakfast. Suddenly I glanced at 
the wall and the brass band leaped 
out at me. Of all the pictures 
which had been in that room it was 
the sole survivor. Various things 
during the years had happened to 
the walls, the most recent being 
stippling, and yet there it was. The 
room had a high ceiling and really 
did not need pictures, so I began. 

“Mother, why don’t you get rid 
of that picture?” 

She looked quickly from me to 
the picture, uttering a little gasp. 

“Why, Gilland, that’s your Fa- 
ther’s picture.” 

Oh, I thought, rising to get a 
close-up, I’ve trod on one of Moth- 
er’s sentiments. I carefully exam- 
ined each face—the majority bore 
the most extraordinary mustaches 
—and, discounting as best possible 
the change years might have made 
in my Father, could not recognize 
him. 

“I don’t recognize Dad. Which 
is he?” 

“Oh!” Mother exclaimed. “Your 
Father isn’t in the picture. A 
friend of his gave it to him when 
we were first married. You know 
your Father hasn’t a note of music 
in his make-up.” 

Of course I did, I thought, and 
asked which was Dad’s friend. 
Mother didn’t know. 

“But your Father prizes that pic- 
ture very highly.” 

“Don’t you think, though, that 
after these forty years the senti- 
ment has been served?” 

“That’s not for me to say. Your 
Father has always set great store by 
that picture and that’s all I know 
about it. He hasn’t many things in 
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the house he really cares about and 
if he wants that picture—” 

“Well, I should think [although 
I really was thinking about Dad’s 
chair in the hall and Dad’s desk in 
the upstairs living-room and Dad’s 
medicine cabinet and Dad’s—] he 
would keep it in his bedroom. 
Couldn’t you move it up there?” 

“Now, Gilland, you ask your Fa- 
ther about that.” 

I didn’t ask Dad, however. After 
all I was only home on a short visit 
and I could survive the band. But 
several years later, when the fam- 
ily was fully assembled one Sun- 
day at dinner, again the picture 
bothered me and, on the spur of the 
moment, I tackled Dad whose place 
was immediately across from mine. 

“Dad, do you still want that pic- 
ture?” 

“What picture?” he asked, con- 
tinuing to shell peanuts with which 
he occasionally wound up a meal. 

“That picture,” I repeated, nod- 
ding toward the wall over the way. 
“The only one in the room.” 

The intentness with which my 
brothers and sisters watched him 
revealed that their patience with 
the picture had also worn a little 
bit thin. Dad turned around slow- 
ly and, without getting up, examined 
the picture speculatively. We pre- 
pared ourselves for an emphatic 
“Ves!” 

“Oh!” he said with a sudden 
smile of comprehension, “is that 
picture still around?” 

“Yes, it is,” I said. “It’s been on 
that wall ever since I can remember 
and doubtless long before since 
Mother said you got it when you 
were first married.” 

“Oh, yes, a friend of mine gave 
it to me—he was in the band.” 

“Don’t you think the sentiment 
has been served now?” 


My Mother shot me a pained look 
and then started to say something 
to Dad. But he was lost in reverie. 
I broke into it, however, to ask if 
the picture couldn’t be moved to 
some other place, not however sug- 
gesting his bedroom. 

“Certainly, I don’t care,” he said, 
still trying to fix something in his 
mind. “I don’t care what you do 
with it.” 

“But, John,” my Mother leaned 
forward almost protestingly, “I 
thought you were devoted to that 
picture. You told me you valued 
it most highly.” 

“No,” Dad said. “J don’t care 
what you do with it.” 

“Then we can get rid of it entire- 
ly?” I asked, incredulous at the 
sweep of my victory. 

“Do what you like with it. You 
know,” he said with a baffled look, 
“IT can’t remember the name of the 
man who gave it to me.” 

Mother was still gasping when 
Ed, the houseboy, came through 
the room with a small stepladder. 
He apologized and said that “dat 
carpentah had to cum to fix dose 
windows in de livin’ room while yo’- 
alls at dinnah. He needs dis hyah 
laddah.” 

The stepladder seemed providen- 
tial to me for without it the picture 
could not be removed. 

“Now listen, Ed,” I said, “when 
you come back with that ladder you 
get up there and take that picture 
down.” 

“Whut yo goan do, Mist’ Gillun? 
Tek it back to Noo Yawk, wid you?” 

In the general laughter at my ex- 
pense, Mother escaped for the time 
being. She has always respected 
my Father’s slightest wishes and 
the fact that this respect had been 
continued decades after the wish it- 
self had ceased to exist did not 














bother her then or since. Still I 
think, she, too, was glad to see the 
last of Dad’s long forgotten friend 
and his plumed associates. 

There was another picture which 
she had borne for some ten years 
and which had troubled her more. 
It, too, had been given my Father 
by a friend, Mrs. Sherard Irvin, 
whose mother’s estate he had set- 
tled. Mrs. Irvin, so runs my earlier 
recollections of the visits she paid 
us, was a very handsome woman. 
It pleased Mother to pretend to some 
jealousy of her and Dad, and she 
never lost an opportunity to men- 
tion it when Mrs. Irvin had been in 
town to see him. Just why Mrs. 
Irvin should have expressed her 
gratitude to Dad by giving him a 
picture, no one ever knew. 

There really might have been 
some excuse if it had been a photo- 
graph of herself. But the picture, 
if one wanted to read any signifi- 
cance into the gift as Dad chose to 
do, was even more provocative of 
scandal. It was an unknown art- 
ist’s work and it depicted the Ab- 
duction of Helen. 

Mother was tremendously an- 
noyed when the Abduction came. 
It had been given by a client. Mrs. 
Irvin usually came to the house 
when in town, and therefore it had 
to be hung. It took finally as in- 
conspicuous a place in the hall, as 
could be found. Dad said Mother 
was annoyed because the picture 
was a hint from Mrs. Irvin to him; 
and Mother, who felt the joke had 
gone far enough, was so further an- 
noyed that she did not point out that 
the analogy couldn’t hold since 
Paris was not a married man. 

This happened when I was nine 
or ten and it was not until a num- 
ber of years later that I realized 
why Mother had objected to the 
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picture. Helen, in a sea-shell coach 
to which were harnessed a bevy of 
cupids, was quite completely naked! 

My most faithful remembrances 
of the picture are associated with 
dinner parties from which we chil- 
dren were banished. We were giv- 
en the meal an hour or so earlier in 
the breakfast dining-room and, aft- 
er greeting the guests and being 
treated to the usual inanities visited 
on children, were told off to retire 
to school books upstairs. 

This we did but later, when the 
festivities began in the dining-room, 
we sneaked down to gallery seats. 
For, through the transom of the 
room, certain of the diners were 
plainly visible from the stairway. 
We children would take seats on 
the steps and carry on a whispered 
conversation about the guests and 
in particular we checked on the 
dishes they had to make sure that 
we had not been slighted. And, 
inconspicuously as Mother thought 
the Cupid-borne Helen had been 
placed, she hung immediately be- 
fore our eyes on such transom- 
peep-hole occasions. 

Whether Mother ever discovered 
this, I do not know. Perhaps she 
felt that Helen, as in Troy, had had 
her ten years and that was enough 
for any unclad female, the gift of a 
client or not, in a house with grow- 
ing children. Helen went to parts 
unknown. 


Ours was a very disciplined up- 
bringing and there were some writ- 
ten rules which were more faith- 
fully observed than others which 
had come down from Sinai. Their 
observance continues even to-day. 
One of these concerned the Sunday 
cake. 

Mother baked the cake on Satur- 
day morning, but she had assist- 
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ants. The program began with her 
taking a chair on the back porch 
(in winter she sat at the far end of 
the kitchen) with a large crockery 
bowl. Blanche or Marjorie or even 
one of the boys would bring her the 
butter crock from the icebox and 
she would measure out the butter 
while the requisitioned child would 
measure the sugar. 

While Mother was mixing these 
two, Mary, the cook, would sift the 
flour and Mother dictated its meas- 
uring. Then others would scam- 
per off for the other ingredients 
while she, abandoning the wooden 
spoon, would knead the dough with 
her hands. Once this process was 
complete and the cake tins, already 
greased, were filled, Mary bore 
them off to the oven, Mother washed 
her hands and abandoned the 
kitchen until later in the morning. 
Then she returned to make the ic- 
ing, over-assisted by any loose child 
anxious to help in order to obtain 
the icing platter. What dispute 
there had been between the chil- 
dren over the dough bowl had long 
since been settled. The bowl vic- 
tor had no claim on the platter. 

The iced cake was then put on 
top of the icebox in the pantry, cov- 
ered over with waxed paper and 
left in the security of that unwrit- 
ten rule which dealt with the Sun- 
day cake. This rule was that no 
one was to cut it until it was 
brought to the table on Sunday at 
dinner. Thereafter we could make 
free of it whenever the instinct 
seized us. 7 

I have never known this rule to 
be broken save on one occasion 
when I had brought a friend, Van 
O’Brien, down to Vicksburg for a 
visit with me. We were on the 
porch late one Saturday afternoon 
when Van suddenly bethought him- 
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self of food. He asked me what we 
had in the icebox and I suggested 
we go see. 

Our investigation revealed a num- 
ber of interesting things but that 
which caught our first fancy was a 
newly baked ham. I left Van in 
the pantry, tearing off shreds of 
ham, while I went into the kitchen 
to get a carving knife, the one we 
had seized from the dining-room 
table being inadequate for the job. 

When I returned, I stood horri- 
fied in the doorway. Van was eat- 
ing cake. I rushed forward and 
saw that the Sunday cake was in- 
tact but then I noticed something 
worse. Mother, I recalled, had 
baked two cakes that morning. 
She was having a bridge party on 
Monday and the second cake was 
for it. But she had only iced the 
Sunday cake, reserving the other, 
in square layers, to be iced early 
Monday morning. It was one of 
these layers that Van had tackled, 
cutting an inch slice from the lay- 
er’s full length. 

“You’ve cut Mother’s cake!” I 
exclaimed in a voice of accusation 
and incredulity. 

“It’s awfully good cake,” Van 
said insouciantly between mouth- 
fuls. 

“Well,” said I, now indignantly, 
“why, if you have to have cake, 
didn’t you cut the iced one? That 
would have been bad enough, but 
here you’ve cut a slice from one of 
the layers and you might just as 
well have cut the same slice from 
each of the others.” 

“I could do that,” said Van medi- 
tatively. 

“No, you don’t,” I countered vig- 
orously. “Eat some ham—here I’ll 
make a sandwich for you. I haven’t 
the faintest idea what Mother will 
say, but you are a guest—” 
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Perhaps confession would have 
been good for my soul but some- 
how or other I contrived to forget 
the incident. By Monday morning 
it had completely slipped my mind. 
Van was off in the country for the 
day and I was nicely settled down 
to writing in the library. At first 
the cry of distress from the back 
porch meant nothing to me, but 
when I heard my name called, I 
could easily surmise what had hap- 
pened. 

Mother had iced two of the lay- 
ers of her square cake and, when 
I appeared on the back porch, she 
was vainly turning the third, the 
amputated one, this way and then 
that, in an attempt to figure how it 
could be fitted. 

“Who cut my cake?” she de- 
manded, putting down the layer to 
shake her finger at me. But before 


I could say anything (in fact I never 
did) she continued: “You needn’t 
tell me. 

O’Brien.” 


I know. It was that Van 
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Thereafter continued a long dis- 
sertation about my getting my 
guests to conform to usage, about 
“plenty to eat in the icebox,” about 
“a whole cake already iced,” etc., 
etc. Eventually I escaped to the 
library and did not reappear (there 
was also an unwritten rule that I 
was not to be intruded on in the 
library) until just before dinner. 

Then I was on the porch when 
Van arrived. As he came up the 
steps Mother advanced on him. 

“What do you mean, Van 
O’Brien, cutting my cake?” she 
demanded. 

But Van smiled, threw his arms 
around her, kissed her and said: 
“Now, Mrs. Brunini, you know you 
wouldn’t begrudge me a little piece 
of cake.” 

Mother was vanquished and 
joined with him in laughter. But 
I didn’t laugh. Some times, I 
thought, it would be convenient to 
be a guest. Mother, in such mat- 
ters, drew the line at guests. 














LLEWELYN POWYS LOOKS AT AMERICA 


By PETRONIUS APPLEJOY 


E English novelist Arnold Ben- 

nett visits New York. He meets 
the president of one of the largest 
insurance corporations in America. 
This gentleman had reached his 
high office by dint of the most un- 
remitting toil at his business. It 
filled his life to the exclusion of all 
else. Bennett asks him how he 
spends his leisure—what there is 
of it. He answers, “I read insur- 
ance literature.” 

Llewelyn Powys lands in New 
York. He is the authentic strug- 
gling author; poor, friendless and 
unknown. “I had lost every penny 
I possessed from investments in 
German marks.” Let us measure 
him in terms of this world’s goods: 
he is pitifully short. What then 
of his endowment in the things of 
the inner life? Read this passage 
and you can judge for yourself. 
(For his health’s sake, when the 
weather was good, Powys slept on 
the roof of an apartment house on 
Twenty-first Street.) 


“It would be a hard matter to 
convey how liberating to my spirit 
I found this practice to be. Life in 
a great modern city can, in an 
extraordinary way, traduce one’s 
mind into accepting as reality the 
illusion of each fleeting, feverish 
day, and it is only by having cer- 
tain hours set apart that one can 
hope to keep one’s soul clear. To 
emerge through a little trapdoor, 
to find myself alone with fresh 
night-wandering clouds, alone with 
the cozening moon, and a myriad 


isolated stars never failed to re- 
store my being to that fortunate 
state of awareness which alone 
would seem to justify our existence. 
To see at the hour before dawn 
herring gulls with deliberate flight 
cross from horizon to horizon over 
the island city was to experience a 
most rare subjective release.” 


Life gives back to a man that 
which he puts into it. So it re- 
imbursed the insurance magnate 
and Powys. Which of the twain do 
you think had invested most wise- 
ly? I forbear to press home the ob- 
vious moral. 

It has been my lot to read many 
books on America by British writ- 
ers. Each sees roughly the same 
things. Yet how diverse the im- 
pressions! No two are akin. A 
new country like America holds 
many paradoxes. They delight G. 
K. Chesterton, who obligingly adds 
a number of his own (What I Saw 
in America). Hilaire Belloc exam- 
ines the American Constitution with 
care, and expounds it with becoming 
gravity (The Contrast). W. L. 
George finds a text in the uprush 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. It amazes 
him to find skyscrapers growing 
out of the prairie (Hail! Columbia). 
Arnold Bennett rejoices in many 
things, from the Boston Yacht Club 
(whence he saw his first six-masted 
schooner) to the fact that Colum- 
bia University had “a complete life- 
sized railroad locomotive.” (Imag- 
ine that in conservative Oxford or 
Cambridge!) (Those United States.) 
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Collinson Owen knows just why the 
grass on the Los Angeles lawns 
keeps so surprisingly green. But 
your political methods sadden and 
your gang murders shock him (The 
American Illusion). 

C. E. M. Joad is a philosopher in 
the strict academic sense (as dis- 
tinct from the sense in which your 
janitor is a philosopher). Which 
explains why he named his volume 
Babbitt Warren. To the scholastic 
mind men and rabbits must appear 
to have much the same mentality. 
Ford Madox Ford is careful to see 
that we have no illusions. So in 
the title of his book he removes one 
by assuring us that New York Is Not 
America. S. P. B. Mais likes Chi- 
cago’s water-front and the way 
Americans talk, but was never so 
cold as at Minneapolis (A Modern 
Columbus). Philip Guedalla, Latin 
and colorful, flashes a brilliant pen 
from the Palisades to California and 
so back (Conquistador). Stephen 
Graham tells New Yorkers where 
to find Exterior Street and how Har- 
lem lives after dark (New York 
Nights). Shane Leslie has a singu- 
larly happy phrase. “I made my 
American contacts with my anten- 
ne rather than with my field 
glasses” (American Wonderland). 

So I come to that book in which 
Llewelyn Powys tells you how he 
passed through the American scene. 
He calls it The Verdict of Bridle- 
goose. (You must discover for 
yourself what that quaint title im- 
ports.) It is not a book of battle 
and shipwreck. Adventures in the 
physical sense are few. But to so 
eager and questing an intelligence 
as that of Powys adventures of the 
mind and the spirit came every 


11 thank Messrs. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
of New York, for kind permission to make ex- 
tracts from The Verdict of Bridlegoose. 


P. A. 
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day. He lived in New York, in San 
Francisco, again in New York. He 
broke his town life for long so- 
journs in the Rocky and the Catskill 
Mountains. 

America is a young country. But 
it has one tradition that is already 
old—its great tradition of hospi- 
tality. (That indeed is the only 
point upon which all our authors 
are agreed.) It is in truth a fine 
tradition, for hospitality of the 
American sort can only be born out 
of largeness of heart and an abound- 
ing charity to all men. And you 
extend it without question; with- 
out first asking what are a man’s 
politics, race and creed. You set 
an example in breadth of view that 
we in Europe might well copy. 
Powys notes it and he gives due 
thanks: 


“I felt my appreciation of the 
New World rise ever higher. I 
realized I had come to a country 
where a large gracious atmosphere 
transvalued all values. And this 
impression remained with me to the 
end. For... it remains a land es- 
sentially disenthralled, where half 
the shackles cloying free movement 
have been broken, and where a cer- 
tain casual nonchalant good hu- 
mour, tough as the rind of pump- 
kins, does reciprocate the spacious- 
ness of the air.” 


Powys came to New York from 
Weymouth in Dorsetshire; that se- 
date red-brick seaside town where 
George III. made holiday while 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga were be- 
ing fought. Small wonder that the 
first onset of Manhattan awed him. 
He talks of downtown New York: 


“It was with extreme trepidation 
that I found myself moving through 
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its shadowed canyons. I felt as lost 
and terrified as an ant might feel, 
which fallen from the basket of a 
Sunday hiker finds itself advancing 
over a grassless, mouldless floor, 
without hope of sustenance or 
friendly shelter.” 


But the days pass and the mood 
passes. Later we hear him say: 


“I reached New York on a Sun- 
day evening. Never did I love the 
city so well. As my train drew 
across the Jersey flats I felt the 
deepest possible allegiance to this 
metropolis of concrete and steel 
and glittering glass, refractive and 
indurate as a cleft diamond set in 
silver.” 


Yet there are times when “some 
agrarian quality in me” drives 
Powys to make plaint against the 
spiritual blindness that great cities 
impose on those who dwell in them. 
Wall Street brokers and Powys had 
small affinity. So he exclaims 
against their lack of vision: 


“Because they had had no hand 
in digging the trenches which 
brought the water from far-off 
springs to their nickel-plated cloak- 
room taps, because they had forgot- 
ten that each of their tight offices 
stood upon raw Manhattan rock, 
their vision of life had gradually 
become so divorced from the spirit 
of the quick earth that it was now 
impossible for them so much as to 
perceive the divine quiver capable 
of producing on the lawns of the 
Island of the Statue of Liberty little 
white clover flowers.” 


Had you or I watched Powys in 
his “old African red shirt and 
khaki trousers” ascending and de- 


scending boarding-house steps, it is 
unlikely that we would have taken 
him for a master of literary form. 
Any more than did the matrons 
who, after a glance at his dress, 
usually denied him the accommo- 
dation that he sought. But even- 
tually at Patchin Place, in Old 
Mother Wiedeswaller, he found a 
landlady to his liking: 


“So direct, so poetical was her 
talk, that I carried away with me 
certain glimpses of Germany as 
clear in my mind as old prints.” 


She recalls how, as a little girl 
in her native Black Forest, 


“late in the afternoon, coming into 
a dell with the sun slanting through 
the leaves ‘like fairy land’ she had 
suddenly seen a group of stags, 
‘with golden branches on _ their 
heads.’ ” 


That last phrase delighted Powys. 

Man in his journey down the 
ages has passed through many 
phases of thought. Philosophies 
have arisen, been disproved, gone 
into limbo. The intellectual world 
has more than once rocked in con- 
fusion. There have been bleak pe- 
riods when almost alone the Cath- 
olic Church stood for the spiritual 
values. It still stands for them. 
Too often non-Catholics confuse 
the symbol with the reality. Some 
cannot, others will not see the 
broad scheme of Catholic ethic be- 
hind the ritual. They blink the 
fact that the ritual is but a mean 
to an end. | 

But men whose thought is sane- 
ly balanced, who see the material 
and the spiritual in their right pro- 
portions, by that very reason can- 
not abstain (whether or no they 
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profess any form of organized reli- 
gion) from adding the weight of 
their considered opinions to that 
great body of ethic that the Faith 
enjoins. There was a time (those 
not yet old can remember it) when 
science was all but synonymous 
with materialism. That day is no 
more. The men of science whose 
names now count and whose writ- 
ings are everywhere read, no longer 
look on matter as a force moving 
blindly they know not whither. 
They see everywhere an Intelli- 
gence moving and guiding it. 

Such also (if we except those 
who have befogged themselves in a 
crass materialism) is the viewpoint 
of the intellectuals of our day. 
Such a one is Powys. He is a man 
of high mental capacity. He is not 
a practicing Catholic. Yet, if we 
alter here and delete there a word 
(and with no casuistry; without 
impairing even in small degree the 
general tenor of the argument) this 
book of his might have been writ- 
ten by one in full communion with 
the Church. You will, I think, up- 
hold me if you will consider care- 
fully the full implications of this 
passage, in which (it cannot be gain- 
said) he rises to and maintains a 
superb level of writing. (He speaks 
of an eclipse of the sun): 


“It was as if we had been per- 
mitted to glimpse the appalling ac- 
curacy of the material Universe 
with the startled eyes of sleepers 
suddenly awakened. We stood on 
a heaped-up bank of snow, like two 
trapped rodents who for once, in 
an illuminating moment, were al- 
lowed to see how the intricate 
hinges of their iron cage move. 
With wide-open eyes we stood 
there, while in all their august maj- 
esty, the silent workings of the 
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sidereal heavens lay exposed to our 
vision. If the voice of God Himself, 
with husky, hallowed intonation, 
had come echoing over those frozen 
fields, we could not have been more 
amazed. This was something that 
reduced all our plaints about Death 
to an absurdity. There we stood, 
two live, intellectual souls, ma- 
rooned in a mathematical cosmos, 
from which there was no way of 
escape. And as the light of the 
sun went out, with my own eyes I 
saw the face of my mother, the 
tender earth, tremble as though she 
had been smitten. Small wonder 
that Mr. De Graff said to me, ‘It 
makes a man think to see such 
sights as that.’ As he uttered these 
words he gave me from under his 
steel spectacles a puzzled significant 
look, as though deep in his heart he 
suspected the unwisdom of the 
modern world, in neglecting any 
longer to treat with reverence the 
musty volume in his cupboard.” 


I have a respect (a sort of awed 
jealous respect) for the intellectual 
apparatus of Miss Rebecca West. 
It mixes elements that do not often 
consort. It is strong and logical 
(masculine); quick and _ subtle 
(feminine).? It never fails to wake 
in me an inferiority complex that 
otherwise snores comfortably 
enough. Few women can tell you 
out of their own reading that “St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Augus- 
tine were better thinkers than Tol- 
stoi.” Fewer women still have 
sailed out on the shifting currents 
of philosophy. Yet the results of 
her voyages justify the making of 
them. As when she says, “One of 
the most important parts of educa- 
tion is the knowledge that the hu- 


2 Note how it works in The Strange Neces- 
sity. 
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man mind is a crank instrument 
and is to be perpetually regarded 
with scepticism.” That is well put. 
I like its incisiveness. It pungent- 
ly restates a canon that even the 
mentally nimble are wont to over- 
look. 

In practice truth no more than 
approximates to a theoretical stand- 
ard from or to which the individual 
constantly moves. A man when 
he uses truth, unconsciously blurs 
its image with the cast of his own 
inclinings. A Harvard and a Yale 
partisan will describe to you their 
inter-football game. This they will 
do (as they think) with fairness 
and exactitude. Yet all unwittingly 
each will so color his narrative 
with this ingrained bias that the 
separate accounts hardly seem to 
picture the same event. It is the 
“crank instrument” in play. It is 
Douglas Jerrold’s pun on “two men 
in the same boat, but with very dif- 
ferent sculls.” 

In varying degrees this uncon- 
scious bias enters into all literature. 
In a scientific work the degree is 
usually low, because the intrusion 
of the ego is small. In a self-por- 
trait (for the reverse reason) the 
degree is usually high. We should 
always remember (yet we mostly 
forget) that the autobiographer is 
not stating universal truths, but 
merely those aspects of truth as he 
sees truth. This, I know, is the 
baldest platitude. Yet it should 
serve us as torch when exploring 
the mind of so strong an individual- 
ist as Powys. Powys fits into no 
set pattern. His opinions and re- 
actions are not those of the ordi- 
nary man. 

Not the least surprising thing in 
a world still full of surprises is 
the fact that only in our time has 
any attempt been made to trace to 


their root, to explain with the ma- 
chinery of logic and science, those 
complex activities that go to the 
make-up of the human tempera- 
ment. The subject-matter of psy- 
chology is as old as man himself. 
The rational study of it is newer 
than the internal combustion en- 
gine. Which brings us to Freud. 

Freud approached the study of 
the human disposition with the cold 
intellectuality, the detachment from 
sentiment, with which the physicist 
approaches the study of the atom 
or the biologist the study of vita- 
mins. But the popular journals 
(watchful as ever to tickle the pub- 
lic ear) seized on and magnified out 
of due proportion certain aspects of 
Freud. Other aspects equally im- 
portant they either dwarfed or ig- 
nored. Hence the man in the street 
looks sideways at Freud. 

But why, you will ask, this sud- 
den dart down a byway? What 
has Freud and psychology to do 
with Powys? Just this. There is 
small doubt that psychology, as we 
increase our precise knowledge of 
it, will be of as great service to man 
in treating his mental disorders as 
applied medicine is useful in re- 
lieving his physical ailments. But 
psychology now (as medicine in the 
past) proceeds along the cautious 
road of experiment, of trial and er- 
ror. Its need is for accurate data 
upon which to frame its laws. 

Books in which the writers set 
down their intimate processes of 
thought go far to meet this need. 
But to be of value they must reach 
certain exacting standards. The 
purpose must be sincere and the 
execution honest. The writer must 
blink nothing, exaggerate nothing. 
He must question himself fearless- 
ly and answer as though he were 
on oath at the witness-stand. He 
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must view his states of being with 
scientific aloofness and in that spirit 
analyze his thought and emotions. 
Powys (being Powys) unknowing- 
ly obeys these rules. 

Any self-portrait, if done with 
integrity, must interest the man 
who studies human nature. The 
interest deepens when (as with 
Powys) that self-portrait is drawn 
by one of original character, who 
can observe shrewdly and transcribe 
with literary virtue. There remains 
to be put the crucial question: Has 
he aught to tell us that will influ- 
ence us to our betterment? For 
Powys I answer with an emphatic 
“Yes.” Life is only barren when 
men cease to look at the universe 
and their fellows with the inward 
eye of the spirit. That is the capital 
point that he makes time and again. 

Powys is so fashioned as to be re- 
sponsive in an unusual degree to 
all that lies about him. He sees 
everywhere the hand of the Maker 
of the earth, and he follows its 
movements, sometimes with awe, 
sometimes with exultation, but al- 
ways with a consuming interest. 
His candor blunts hostile criticism, 
for clearly he has no desire to pose, 
to preach or to shock. Yet curious- 
ly it is true of him (as it is not true 
of most people who have a large 
measure of sensitive awareness) 
that he is quite unconcerned as to 
what his fellows think of him. He 
looks at himself objectively from 
the outside, and he reports impar- 
tially what he sees, indifferent 
whether it tell for or against him. 
Nature bids him draw a faithful 
portrait, and he does her bidding. 

Moreover Powys tells us so out- 
spokenly what he thought and felt 
because he is the product of his 
time. He unclothes his soul with- 
out a qualm. The War taught us 
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that survive one lesson that we can 
never forget. It made us face real- 
ity. It foreed us to look at deep 
primitive things. When the issues 
of life and death are upon a man, 
he puts all else in its right perspec- 
tive. “The pre-War age was so 
padded with prosperity that the 
outlines of its basic problems were 
disguised.”* Here in a sentence is 
mirrored the armchair outlook of 
an age. It was an age when social 
thought was static. (I use the con- 
venient term “static” only in the 
relative sense; clearly in the abso- 
lute a thing in its nature so fluid as 
thought can never be static). Now 
we recognize that before we set out 
to cure our ills (be they social or 
moral or economic) we must know 
precisely not only their nature but 
their causes. Hence we ask to see 
things not as we should like them 
to be but as they are. These are 
the lines along which Powys moves 
his thought. 

Literature takes on chameleon- 
fashion the colors of the age that 
produces it. Chameleon-like it auto- 
matically adjusts itself to changing 
shades of thought. World condi- 
tions (political and religious and 
what not) continually lighten and 
darken. Literature faithfully copies 
them. Indeed it is physical condi- 
tions that dictate the actual mode 
of writing. This age of ours in 
which means of transport and com- 
munication have been incredibly 
speeded-up has no room for the 
sprawling, untidy, padded-out writ- 
ing of earlier days. The urgencies 
of our time demand compression. 
So we find so admirable a techni- 
cian as Somerset Maugham declar- 
ing of set purpose: “I have at last 
got down to the bare bones of style. 
I write as though I were writing 

8 Rebecca West. 
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telegrams. And when I have fin- 
ished I go over it to see what can be 
deleted.”* Such condensation is 
good. It makes for clear definition 
and sharp precision of statement. 
Modern letters throws out the loose 
rambling thinker who cannot keep 
to his prime factors. 

This economy of means is marked 
in Powys as in all writers of our 
day. But whence comes his almost 
uncanny skill in the choice of proper 
words I know not. He steps about 
the English language, picking here 
a word and there a word; he fits 
them together; and there lies before 
you an almost perfect mosaic. If 
his book contained the veriest non- 
sense it would yet be good to 
read for the beauty of the phrasing, 
the rhythm and the pulse of the 
sentences, the melody of the words. 
I wish I had it in me to convey to 
you the rare quality of his writing. 
But this (other than by quotation) 
I cannot do. Its flavor is as unique 
as the flavor of Turkish coffee and 
as hard to describe. Listen to him 
as he talks of the partnership at 
The Dial of Dr. Watson and Mr. 
Scofield Thayer: 


“How quaint it was to see these 
two working together for the exs- 
thetic enlightenment of the West- 
ern world. It was like seeing a 
proud, self-willed, bull-calf bison, 
fed on nothing but golden oats, 
yoked to the plough with a dainty 
fetlocked, dapple-grey unicorn, 
who would, an’ he could, step deli- 
cately over the traces, and scamper 
to the edge of the prairie, where 
under the protective colouring of a 
grove of pale wattle trees, he might 
be lost to the view of the world.” 


Nor, without a compliment, 
4 Twenty-five, by Beverley Nichols. 


should we pass over Powys’s skill 
at a sustained piece of writing of 
the narrative order. There is a 
passage in which Hilaire Belloc re- 
lates how he climbed and came 
down from the height above the 
Lake of Brienz.* It is held up for a 
model of its kind. Powys tells of a 
similar experience in the Rocky 
Mountains, when he was caught in 
a storm. Comparisons are notori- 
ously odious. SoI make none. But 
I assure you that Powys’s account 
lags not a whit behind the other. 

Yet I have a private lance to 
break with Master Powys. If he 
wishes to tell me that a thing is 
“dragon-like” or “woolly,” why 
does he not use those words, in- 
stead of calling the one “wyvern” 
and the other “lanate”? My vocab- 
ulary is not large, and these are not 
the only times that he sends me to 
the dictionary. I dislike darting, 
after the manner of a fly-catching 
lizard, through the 1,226 pages that 
its publishers assure me are now 
necessary for my: initiation in the 
secrets of our tongue. And I have 
this further disability. I am so 
cast that the day after gathering 
the meaning of a strange word, it is 
out of my mind. Which means a 
second journey to the bookcase. 
As one naturally indolent I resent 
these pedantic exercises. 

Yet out of my charity I enter a 
plea for the defendant even as I 
prosecute him. Old English litera- 
ture has many words that have 
passed quite out of use and almost 
out of knowledge. Powys is so 
soaked in that literature that these 
words come naturally to his pen. 

Llewelyn Powys was born on 
August 13, 1884. His childhood 
was spent in the pleasant County 
of Dorset, where his father was rec- 


5 The Path to Rome. 
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tor of Montacute. He graduated at 
Cambridge. His rooms at Corpus 
Christi were on the same staircase 
as those occupied, three hundred 
years before, by Christopher Mar- 
lowe. Powys read widely and 
thought much. And he traveled 
widely. He spent several winters in 
Switzerland; for five years he 
ranched in East Africa; he lived for 
long periods in the United States. 
Two of his brothers, Theodore and 
John Cowper, have likewise busied 
themselves with letters. Llewelyn 
is full of admiration and gratitude 
to the latter. Which brings about 
a whimsical passage, charmingly 
phrased: 


“Have I not for a quarter of a 
century followed in his wake? All 
that I am I owe to him. Like a 
sagacious Sancho Panza I have ever 
kept close behind his great medi- 
val wain, full of the foison of I 
know not what rich harvest field. 
And what out of its largesse his am- 
ple wagon gave to the wayside 
hedge, that have I had the wit to 
garner, and with the panniers of 
my Dapple well stuffed, to carry 
shrewdly off to the nearest mar- 
ket.” 


In an article elsewhere I said 
this: 


“I have long held a theory that 
men of frail physique have a high- 
er degree of spiritual vision than 
their full-blooded brethren. The 
evidence points that way. The man 
robust in body often has mental 
vigour in ratio with his physical 
strength. But his spiritual gift 


seldom equals that of his weaker 
neighbour. He has not the mystic’s 
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eye. His roots are too firm in 
earth. This acuity of spiritual in- 
sight seems most pronounced in 
those caught by some wasting dis- 
ease. Their fading vitality weans 
them from material things, as self- 
denial weans the Eastern Yogi. As 
their hold on the substantial world 
lessens, so their spiritual insight 
deepens. They see beyond the con- 
fines of this earth. Richard Jef- 
feries was one such. So among 
writers of our time were Michael 
Fairless and W. N. P. Barbellion.” 


When I wrote those words I was 
strange to the work of Llewelyn 
Powys. Nor did I know that he 
was a consumptive. Regretfully I 
add his case to make one more link 
in the chain of my evidence. 

“Those very qualities in litera- 
ture,” says Thomas Burke,* “which 
seem to us admirable may at the 
end of this century seem tawdry, 
and what we frown upon may by 
that time be regarded as literary 
virtue.” That is well said. But 
unless my judgment in these mat- 
ters is sadly warped, I think pos- 
terity will find a place in its book- 
shelf for the volumes of Powys. My 
mind like yours is a “crank instru- 
ment.” You may not react to Powys 
as I react. Yet I think you will. Be 
that as it may, Americans will, I 
know, relish the benediction with 
which Powys closes his book and I 
this paper: 


“I looked back at Manhattan 
with a feeling of infinite regret and 
infinite devotion for this great new 
country, that out of its careless lar- 
gesse had given me what my heart 
desired.” 


¢In John O’London’s Weekly. 





























BRIDGES 


By FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


SING of bridges, flinging into space 

Long arms to bind the alienated lands 
Cut to the quick by bitter waters. Here 
Are cousin banks grown strange and cold because 
Time hacked a savage trough between. And here 
Are hills split by a valley, villain-wise. 
Now both are knit with friendly hoops of steel. 
I sing of lowland bridges in the press 
Of tidal waters; Venice made of strands; 
A Ponte Vecchio; a Bridge of Sighs; 
Of island cities; Paris in the Seine, 
Its little marble links so intimate 
They might be but a moment’s carved embrace, 
Or clasped hands sculptured on a wedding cake. 
I praise the spans of harbor cities where 
There must be harsher courage, stern duress, 
To step out widely over warring tides; 
The bold Colossus of the Golden Gate 
Who walks the ocean with a giant’s strides. 
I praise the causeways of the Southern seas 
That thread the atolls and the coral reefs 
Of Florida’s submerged and toothy keys; 
The strong pontoon that taunts the hurricane 
And does not trust volcanic ocean floors 
For all the waters’ languor and blue calm. 
I sing the one-day bridge of arid lands. 
Its river is the equinoctial rain 
Coursing through the baked white alkali. 
I praise the country’s simple wooden bridge; 
New England’s covered arches built for snow; 
The span of casks, the logs that cross a creek; 
The single plank that fords a narrow brook 
And lets the cattle nuzzle cheek to cheek. 
I sing of bridges stalwart in the flood, 
The marching soldier of the common good, 
Bringing workers closer to their bread, 
Bringing lovers nearer in the night. 
The Ajax Roebling throws with steely grace 
His cables to the wind and sun and sky. 
The Vulcan Labor hammers out a sword. 
To unseat distance and disarm all space. 
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By Mary Sinton LEItcn 


UERNSEY to the majority of 

Americans is the place the cows 
come from, and nothing more. But, 
however limited their knowledge of 
the island may be, of one thing at 
least they are certain—that it be- 
longs to Great Britain. 

Yet according to the Sarnians, as 
the islanders call themselves— 
Great Britain belongs to Guernsey! 
—though they do admit that the 
glory of possession is shared with 
the other islands of the Channel 
group. For all of these still consti- 
tute officially the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy and have done so ever since 
William the Conqueror led the big 
freebooting expedition whereby he 
wrested England from the Saxons. 

The Normans conquered Eng- 
land: the Channel islands alone re- 
main of the ancient duchy: there- 
fore the Channel islands conquered 
England. This logic seems to the 
people of the little archipelago irre- 
futable—and they make the most 
of it. 

Guernsey has its own constitu- 
tion, its own laws and privileges. 
For example, the levies on both 
property and income are so light as 
to be almost negligible. Many Eng- 
lishmen, scarcely able to endure the 
terrible burdens of taxation im- 
posed upon them, take up residence 
there. Who can blame Britain then 
for being irritated by the exemp- 
tions that her diminutive neighbor 
enjoys? 

The attitude of the island toward 
the mother country is very much 
that of a naughty stepchild. Now 


and then a solemn deputation 
crosses the Channel in the hope of 
inducing the Sarnians to bring 
their laws more into accord with 
those of England. But they wave 
an ancient charter, its parchment 
cracked and yellowed by centuries, 
in the faces of the learned dele- 
gates, as though it were a trium- 
phant battle flag, and the English- 
men invariably return to London 
in ignominious defeat. 

Much dependence is placed on 
the charter granted by Richard II. 
in 1394. What matter that the 
pledges given then have no bearing 
upon conditions to-day? His gra- 
cious majesty promised that, be- 
cause of their loyalty to the crown, 
the people of Guernsey should be 
“forever quit of all tolls, duties and 
customs of whatsoever kind.” 
True, that in genuinely royal fash- 
ion the sovereign added a proviso 
of continued good behavior. But 
even this has not afforded England 
the longed-for excuse for compul- 
sion. The Sarnians have always 
behaved loyally toward Great Bri- 
tain, fought for her fiercely, been 
proud to confess their allegiance— 
provided only that she tacitly ad- 
mit their prouder lineage and their 
superior position in the United 
Kingdom! 

The situation has its humorous 
aspect even for the islanders them- 
selves. The Guernseyman has a 
touch of the French gayety and wit 
in his make-up and can laugh at 
himself as the Englishman cannot. 
Even if he does swagger a bit when 
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he talks of his charters and priori- 
ties, it is always with his tongue in 
his cheek and a Puckish gleam in 
his eye. And who can wonder 
that he considers it good sport to 
have England on the hip? 

There are many reasons for elect- 
ing to live in Guernsey other than 
the desire to escape the tax commis- 
sioner, as any lover of beauty must 
needs perceive if he steams into the 
harbor of Saint Peter-Port on a 
summer’s morning. In the quiet 
pool which lies under the somber 
guardianship of old Castle Cornet 
are gathered numerous vessels: 
yachts, barges, fishing-boats and 
sailing ships, their multicolored 
canvas splashing the incredible blue 
of the sky with yellow, red and 
cinnamon. The little town clam- 
bers up a steep slope from the wa- 
ter’s edge until it perches on a hill- 
top whence from every window 
there is a wide view of the bay. Up 
the hills climb old mossy stone stair- 
ways whereby the young and brave 
may gain the heights. The less 
venturesome or more rheumatic 
will negotiate the slopes on the 
gradual pavements. 

The aspect of the town is French. 
The houses, the streets, the court- 
yards—even the ragged children 
tumbling about in them, are still 
unmistakably Norman. Even the 
tongue spoken by the older genera- 
tion of intelligentsia as well as by 
the peasants is “Guernsey French,” 
a patois peculiar to the islands. 
The family names are Rosel, Beau- 
voir, Guille, Priaulx, Sausmarez. 
The newspapers, delightfully care- 
less of quotation marks, have an 
amusing way of bursting into 
French in the midst of an English 
paragraph. A recent press an- 
nouncement ran thus: “Notice is 
hereby given that according to the 


ordonnance relative a@ la construc- 
tion de maisons et autres batiments 
no building can be erected within 
thirty feet of a public road.” 

Alas, there is a drift away from 
the local dialect. In the towns the 
routing signs are rendered dull and 
colorless by translation. Even the 
charming name, Saint Pierre-Port, 
has become Saint Peter-Port. Only 
in the country districts do the leg- 
ends on the guideposts accord with 
the old world atmosphere. Soon, 
no doubt, all the beautiful old Nor- 
man names will be Anglicized, the 
unique Guernsey dialect will be 
spoken no more, and even the archi- 
tecture will be modern. Thus will 
one more domain be given over to 
the process of standardization that 
men call progress. 

Already many an old flower- 
draped hedge is being up-rooted 
and replaced by the more practical 
brick wall, soft-weathered stone is 
giving place to concrete, and—un- 
forgivable insult to tradition—num- 
bers of Georgian houses are embel- 
lished with verandas and porticoes 
of colored glass. Among the beau- 
tiful gray tones with which cen- 
turies of wind and sun and rain 
have painted these ancient homes, 
violent blue and magenta panes 
fairly scream their discordance at 
the shuddering passer-by. 

There seems to be no hope of 
saving the interior of the island or 
the once lovely southern coast, with 
its green fertile valleys and superb 
headlands, from the hand of the 
vandal unless Guernsey’s “modern” 
architects can be banished or im- 
prisoned. 

Yet those parts of the island 
where nature is free from the atroci- 
ties of men are indescribably love- 
ly. The gentle meadows are lyrical 
day in, day out, with the wild sweet 
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singing of skylarks, and the savage 
rocks bordering the fields have a 
strange inspiring sublimity. Even 
when they are veiled in mist one is 
conscious of their presence: dark, 
terrible, storied with grim tragedy 
of shipwreck and ruin, their cruel- 
ty and grandeur clutch at the spirit. 
Far out from shore they break the 
surface of the sea into shapes of 
awful beauty. Here some great ca- 
thedral lifts Gothic towers out of 
the foam; there a weird Neolithic 
monster lashes the ocean into a 
very frenzy of spindrift. Always 
there is danger to the approaching 


, craft, for many of the rocks are 


nw 


hidden and the fog forever lies in 
wait that the keen stone blade may 
strike home. 

A vessel steaming toward the har- 
bor in bright sunlight may be veiled 
as quickly, as suddenly, by mist as 
though enveloped by a single ges- 
ture in a Titan’s cloak. She may 
lie for hours in an oasis of cloud, 
clear day around her, other craft 
coming and going as they list, while 
she dares not stir for fear of the 
lurking menace. 

These incalculable fogs served 
frequently in times past to aid in 
the enrichment of the island 
through the “benefit of shipwreck.” 
When piracy, under the polite name 
of privateering, was a legitimate 
trade, Jersey and Guernsey were 
the despair of France in time of 
war. So incessantly did they harass 
the French ships that Burke de- 
clared they might almost be called 
“one of the great naval powers of 
the world.” 

Before the Sarnians took to cap- 
turing prizes at sea, and thus found- 
ing the fortunes to which many 
proud families owe their names, 
they had achieved fame as catchers 
of eels. From fishermen to pri- 
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vateersmen! How full of variety 
is Guernsey’s history! At one time 
their chief profit was in jerseys. 
These, however, they have always 
called guernseys, as no native of 
the island will yield to her rival 
neighbor even by so much as a 
word! 

Vast quantities of tomatoes are 
grown in Guernsey now and also 
other vegetables and much fruit. 
And always there are the cows. 
The origin of this world-renowned 
breed dates back to 1000 a. p. The 
animal is sprung from a combina- 
tion of the large brindle cow of the 
Cotentin and the smaller red cow 
of Brittany. A peculiar custom of 
the islands is to keep the cattle on 
tether. Each beast eats her grass 
circle clean before she is moved on 
to another. Being comfortably un- 
aware of the freedom her sisters 
overseas enjoy, she appears to be 
entirely content with her restricted 
liberty. 

Guernsey, like Virginia, has only 
in recent years become history-con- 
scious and, again like Virginia, has 
become so too late to save more 
than a few of her precious relics 
from the destructive hand of time. 
She still has some menhirs and 
dolmens, impressive evidence of the 
exisfence there in ages past of Neo- 
lithic man. In crossing a field or 
climbing a rocky hill you may at 
any time come upon a vast mono- 
lith which brings you suddenly into 
the awful presence of ancient gods. 
There Ishtar and Ashtoreth were 
worshiped; there too were held 
mystic rites in praise of the great 
earth mother. Of her there re- 
mains to this day a grim figure in 
stone which, in spite of being 
roughly and rudely hewn, has a 
certain indefinable dignity. 

To discover traces of the witches’ 
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Sabbat we need not look far back in 
Guernsey’s past. As recently as in 
our fathers’ time a young woman 
was burned as a witch in Saint 
Peter-Port under circumstances of 
almost unparalleled tragedy. When 
the fire reached her she was re- 
moved from the stake to give birth 
to her child and thereafter both 
mother and newborn infant were 
thrust into the flames. 

Now and then may be seen in 
some old Guernsey parlor a sphere 
of silvered glass such as many a 
timid housewife used as a charm. 
Filled with strands of variegated 
wool and placed outside her door it 
might serve to divert a witch who 
loved gay colors from entering the 
house. Occasionally, too, will be 
discovered a stone ledge projecting 
from a chimney face, inserted cen- 
turies ago among the bricks in the 
hope that it might offer so tempting 
a resting-place that if a weaver of 
evil spells flew by, she would be the 
less likely to seek rest within. 

Not only do the physical evi- 
dences of ancient superstitions still 
persist in the island; many quaint 
old customs are practiced there to- 
day. When King George V. visited 
Guernsey in 1921, it was De Saus- 
marez, descendant of a long line of 
cupbearers to the sovereign, who 
handed His Majesty his tea. And 
one Miss Rougier paid feudal dues 
to him in person. Even in the pres- 
ent time the heirs of the late Made- 
moiselle Guille receive the sum of 
four shillings threepence ha’penny 
—a little more than a dollar—in 
place of a stipulated cartload of 
ashes. And a Madame Bourgaize 
pays to a great estate a similar sum 
as the equivalent of eighteen eels. 

Another curious custom outliv- 
ing time’s changes is the “Clameur 
de Haro.” Any person may halt a 
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proceeding against himself by 
kneeling before two witnesses and 
crying, “Haro! A l’aide, mon prince! 
On me fait tort.” The origin of 
the first word is obscure;—*Haro! 
Help me, my prince! Wrong is 
being done me.” After uttering this 
cry the appellant must recite the 
Lord’s Prayer in the French tongue. 
To whatever extent this require- 
ment may act as a deterrent, the 
“clameur” has often been resorted 
to, nevertheless. As recently as 
1930 it was held to constitute a di- 
rect appeal to the crown and as such 
to stay all process of law until the 
matter at issue could be decided in 
the royal court. 

The Sarnians have had their own 
way of dealing with matrimonial 
difficulties. In the old days when 
a husband and wife became quar- 
relsome the neighbors gathered 
about the house and shamed the 
erring couple by a din of catcalls, 
a clatter of tin pans and a wailing 
of conch shells. This custom is said 
to have been revived of late years 
and in the country districts the 
“tintamare,” to give the noise its lo- 
cal name, has been so loud that resi- 
dents have complained of it to the 
stipendiary magistrate. 

Court procedure in Guernsey is 
invested with all its ancient digni- 
ties. Opening ceremonies are con- 
ducted in French. Instead of a jury 
chosen for temporary duty there 
are twelve jurats who serve long 
terms of office. They meet clad in 
gorgeous robes of purple. The ses- 
sions are presided over by a bailiff. 
There is no retirement of these 
jurats after a trial; each makes 
known his findings publicly and the 
reasons for them. 

In the winter of 1935 consider- 
able excitement was caused in the 
island by the occurrence of a mur- 
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der; none had been committed there 
during a period of sixty years. 
This fact is the more remarkable 
considering the large percentage of 
mental defect and physical de- 
generacy prevailing among Guern- 
sey’s inhabitants. An English ex- 
pert has recently stated that the 
mentality of sixty per cent of the 
people is that of a child of eleven 
years. Everywhere one encounters 
humped backs, eyes out of focus 
or emptily staring, slouching and 
limping gaits, dwarfed bodies. 
Probably the inbreeding of cen- 
turies is taking its toll. 

And so, seeing across the bright 
picture of sparkling seas and merry- 
making crowds, the dark shadow 
fall of degradation and pain, the 
tourist’s gaze wanders wistfully 
seaward. When it rests on other 
islands of the Channel group lying 
like jewels in the silver setting of 
the waters, he, because he is mor- 
tal, needs must wonder if perhaps 
yonder in the sapphire distance, on 
one at least among them all, there 
may not be freedom from poverty 
and degeneration and despair. 

Perhaps Sark, the smallest of the 
archipelago, comes nearer than the 
rest to being the Land of Heart’s 
Desire. Daily during the summer 
season a little steamer chugs her 
way thither from Guernsey. In 
clear weather the island will be visi- 
ble throughout the hour’s journey, 
the long coast of France reaching 
out dim and alluring in the dis- 
‘tance beyond. If there is a ship 
already in the harbor yours must 
cling precariously to a curve in the 
breakwater and there discharge her 
passengers. For the port is the 
smallest in the world and there is 
place in it for one vessel only. 

Through a picturesque archway 
you will climb a hill by way of a 


winding lane. If the month is 
April and the bluebells are in blos- 
som you will indeed exclaim that 
here at last is a mortal paradise. 
The flowers are everywhere. Every 
wall is draped in regal garments. 
The sky is brought down to earth 
and laid in all its incomparable 
depth of color beneath your feet. 
The flowers spread their delicate 
blue haze over hill and field, stirring 
your imagination itself to blossom 
into misty dream. 

There are no klaxons to startle 
your spirit out of revery. Automo- 
biles are banned from the island. 
The natives walk. But if you must 
ride, then you will have to bump 
along over rough roads behind a 
horse whose gait offers final proof 
that on one small portion at least 
of the earth’s surface the speed 
mania has not triumphed over 
sanity. After an hour of uncertain 
progress you will anoint your 
bruises and take to the feet God 
gave you. ' 

Sark is the only feudal state in 
the United Kingdom. It has its 
own laws, and, Utopia though it 
seems, it has even its own jail. This 
building, measuring twelve feet by 
fifteen, is a source of vast pride to 
the natives, one of whom will be 
sure to tell you in boastful tones 
that it was used once and over night 
at that. 

There is no town in Sark to chal- 
lenge nature’s possession. A shop 
here and there, a post office, a 
church; these, together with a few 
scattered houses, seem to possess 
a curiously casual quality. The 
island has a being of its own on 
which mankind has made but lit- 
tle impression. 

One of the chief charms of life 
in Guernsey is the easy accessibility 
of Sark and of the other small is- 
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lands of the Channel group. Yet in 
the mother island itself there are 
wide spaces of lonely meadow and 
shore; there are twisted lanes that 
lead to headlands as sublimely soli- 
tary as any to be found in diminu- 
tive Sark or Alderney. There are 
wild flowers, too, as ravishingly love- 
ly on which the larks sprinkle inces- 
santly their clear cool notes in the 
delirious season of their song. 

Guernsey is one of the great mar- 
kets of the world for cultivated 
flowers. The land is aglow with 
tulips, mimosas, daffodils, narcissi, 
and gladioli. Yet, though most of 
these are grown in the open air, the 
effect is disappointing. The bor- 
ders of the fields are ill-cared for. 
It is a common experience to see 
heaps of coal, even of refuse such as 
scrap iron, broken brick, etc., ob- 
scuring a view of the flowers them- 
selves. The grower’s land, save 
that devoted to the plants, too often 
resembles Mrs. Wiggs’s cabbage 
patch in its disorder and unseemli- 
ness. 

It is nature more than man that 
has made Guernsey beautiful. It 
is the untended campions, spray of 
the ocean, turned by some magic 
spell into flowers, that lend the is- 
land its enchantment. It is the 
white bell-shaped blossoms of the 
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garlic, whose grace is none the less 
delicate through being for the eye 
alone. It is the broom, making all 
the meadows mad with gold. It is 
the sea pinks, spreading their rosy 
carpet so perilously near the crags. 
It is, above all, the primroses. 

Ah, the primroses of Guernsey! 
Why are they lovelier—more lovable 
—even than those of Devon? The 
answer lies perhaps in the contrast 
they present in their tender aloof- 
ness from all that is harsh or ma- 
levolent to the stern, to the terrible 
barbarity of the rocks. The island 
is so narrow that there is no escape 
from awareness of the cliffs’ sav- 
agery. Therefore the _ guileless 
gentleness of the primroses is all 
the more an anodyne for the spirit. 
Everywhere the starry clusters 
make a heaven of the fields and in- 
vest the entire visible world with 
an innocence as unsullied as 
Adam’s was when first he walked 
in the Garden of Eden. 


Surely there is no heart so heavy 
with sorrow, no spirit so bitter with 
disillusion, but it would find solace 
and renewal in the primroses 
blooming in ineffable beauty among 
the savage rocks and in the windy 
grasses of Guernsey’s meadow 
lands. 











THE MAL-EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


By Huon F. Buunt, LL.D. 


HAD not read Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres; by Henry Adams, 
before visiting Chartres. It was 
rather a humiliating admission to 
make to so many of our friends, 
who, on hearing that we were going 
to make the pilgrimage, ventured, 
“But of course you have read Henry 
Adams! No? Too bad; it would 
have helped you so much to a true 
appreciation of Chartres.” Any- 
way, we went to Chartres without 
the company or guidance of Henry 
Adams. I am glad now that we 
did so; for frankly he would have 
spoiled the trip. As it is now, read- 
ing the book after the wonderful 
experience of Chartres leaves a kind 
of bad taste in my Catholic mouth. 
Chartres is unforgettable. Take 

a hot day in summer, a Sunday aft- 
ernoon, when the town is sleepy and 
solemn, go into the cool cathedral 
and sit there for a while looking at 
the windows with their paradisiacal 
blues, such blues as are found only 
in Our Lady’s gown, and you in- 
stantly know that you have been 
allowed to venture as far at least 
as the very vestibule of heaven. Sit 
with the hundreds of other wor- 
shipers through the Vesper service 
—there was real religion that Sun- 
day afternoon in the cathedral— 
hear the roll of the magnificent 
organ carrying you back seven cen- 
turies or more to the day when in 
this very church St. Bernard 
preached his crusade, vision the 
pageantry of the coronation of 


1f thank the Houghton Mifflin Co., of Bos- 
ton, for kind permission to make extracts from 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. H. F. B. 





Henry IV., and, more than all, see the 
long line of countless millions in 
the pilgrimage procession that is 
not yet ended, and you are happy 
in the thought that you belong to 
this Church and these people, that 
you have the same Catholic faith 
they had, and that you would have 
been just as much at home with 
them then as they would be with 
you now. As we said our prayers 
before the statue of Our Lady of the 
Pillar and kissed the pillar, the 
same as everybody else was doing, 
the one thought that came to me, at 
least, was the fresh realization of 
the continuity of the Church, as em- 
phasized in this instance by the 
traditional, lovely and common- 
sense, devotion to the Mother of 
God. I had need of that thought 
later when reading Henry Adams. 

This is not to be a description of 
the glories of Chartres. There is 
no stopping once you get started on 
the art, the history, the spiritual 
treasure of the world’s most beau- 
tiful church. Huysmans has done 
that for all time in his La Cathé- 
drale. After the visit to Chartres 
I read everything I could find on 
the subject, and a great deal there 
was. And then with that back- 
ground I took up the book of Henry 
Adams as the declared masterpiece 
that was to fix everlastingly the 
beautiful impressions. What a 
treat was promised! Does not 
Ralph Adams Cram say of the book 
that it “is one of the most dis- 
tinguished contributions to litera- 
ture and one of the most valuable 
adjuncts to the study of medizval- 
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ism America thus far has pro- 
duced”? I have read the book sev- 
eral times—it has its fascinations— 
but almost every page leaves me 
gasping as I recall that it has been 
commonly admitted, by Catholics 
even, that Henry Adams was a great 
lover of the Virgin, a kind of trou- 
badour of Our Lady. 

Now Adams did thrill over Char- 
tres and the Virgin. (When any- 
one talks about the “Virgin” and 
not the “Blessed Virgin” I know 
there is a catch somewhere.) But 
the Virgin Adams loved was not the 
Virgin of the Catholic Church. It 
was the synthetic Virgin of anti- 
Catholic prejudice, such a Virgin 
as was never known in Catholic de- 
votion, the Virgin, say, of Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, which so aroused the in- 
dignation of Newman. 

And then I wondered, knowing 
as much of Adams as I did, how I 
could have expected anything else. 
Speaking of the lack of religion in 
the Boston of his boyhood, Adams 
wrote in the Education: “Of all the 
conditions of his youth which after- 
wards puzzled the grown-up man, 
this disappearance of religion puz- 
zled him most. The boy went to 
church twice every Sunday; he was 
taught to read his Bible, and he 
learned religious poetry by heart; 
he believed in a mild deism; he 
prayed; he went through all the 
forms; but neither to him nor to 
his brothers or sisters was religion 
real. Even the mild discipline of 
the Unitarian Church was so irk- 
some that they all threw it off at the 
first possible moment, and never 
afterwards entered a church. The 
religious instinct had vanished, and 
could not be revived, although one 
made in later life many efforts to 
recover it.” Later on, in 1870, 
when his beloved sister died from 


tetanus he was bitter in his irre- 
ligion: “The idea that any personal 
deity could find pleasure or profit 
in torturing a poor woman, by ac- 
cident, with a fiendish cruelty 
known to man only in perverted 
and insane temperaments, could not 
be held for a moment. For pure 
blasphemy, it made pure atheism a 
comfort. God might be, as the 
Church said, a substance, but He 
could not be a person.” 

In 1869 Adams went to Harvard 
as Professor of Medieval History, 
but with his usual irony he de- 
clares that “down to the moment he 
took his chair and looked his schol- 
ars in the face, he had given, as far 
as he could remember an hour, 
more or less, to the Middle Ages.” 
“He saw no relation whatever,” he 
adds, “between his students and 
the Middle Ages unless it were the 
Church, and there the ground was 
particularly dangerous.” The time 
came—late in life—when he did 
not hesitate to tread on this par- 
ticularly dangerous. ground. 
Through the years he had traveled 
everywhere, had read everything, 
had written many good books on 
American history and biography. 
But in all honesty one questions 
how thorough he ever was and how 
far he was removed in many of his 
hobbies from the mere dilettante. 

Gamaliel Bradford questioned 
how deeply he might ever really 
have felt either religion, nature or 
art. In his essay on Adams, he 
says of the affectation for medi- 
evalism: “So we must infer that the 
charm of this medieval interlude 
was largely owing to the remote- 
ness, to the very fact that it was a 
world of dream and only dream, re- 
quiring of the visitor none of the 
vulgar positive action demanded by 
twentieth-century Washington.” 
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And of his writings in general, he 
says: “At first one is humbly im- 
pressed, then one is bewildered, 
then one becomes slightly scepti- 
cal.” The fact is that Henry Adams 
was very much the intellectual ego- 
tist, the poser. He talked big, 
smashed at things, as any spoilt 
philosopher that scarcely knew how 
to make up his own mind. 

James Truslow Adams, a great 
admirer of Henry Adams, admits 
that in old age irony had become a 
pose with him. He seems to agree 
somewhat with Bradford when he 
says that “of the ten pages which 
he devotes in the Education to the 
Italian episode there is not a word 
of art or nature, which at that 
period we may conclude he con- 
sidered or pretended to consider 
negligible for the purposes of his 
spirit.” 

It was rather late in life that 
Adams tried to establish his pecu- 
liar theory of history. He had 
visited the World’s Fair at Chicago 
and had discovered the dynamo. 
Says James Truslow Adams, “Chi- 
cago asked in 1893 for the first time 
the question whether the American 
people knew where they were driv- 
ing. Adams answered, for one, 
that he did not know, but would try 
to find out. Practically the entire 
body of his later work is here fore- 
shadowed.” He figured two forces, 
one represented by the Virgin, the 
other by the dynamo; first taking 
man in the twelfth century as a 
unit in a unified universe and con- 
trasting with that man Henry 
Adams as a symbol of twentieth- 
century multiplicity. He tells us 
that since 1895 “he had begun to 
feel the Virgin or Venus as force.” 
Rather a strange juxtaposition, but 
necessary to remember in order to 
understand his study of Chartres. 
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Adams evidently thought he 
squared himself for his irreverent 
references when he trumpeted, “All 
the steam in the world could not, 
like the Virgin, build Chartres.” 
But even that statement means 
nothing. 

Adams was sixty years old when 
he began to take any real interest 
in cathedrals. In 1895 he wrote to 
Mrs. LaFarge that the Cathedral of 
Coutances was “something quite 
new to me, and humbled my proud 
spirit a good bit. I had not thought 
myself so ignorant, or so stupid as 
to have remained blind to such 
things, being more or less within 
sight of them now for nearly forty 
years.” In 1899 he went to Char- 
tres with LaFarge. He tells us in 
the Education: “With the relative 
value of LaFarge’s glass in the his- 
tory of glass-decoration Adams was 
too ignorant to meddle, and as a 
rule artists were, if possible, more 
ignorant than he; but whatever it 
was, it led him back to the twelfth 
century and to Chartres, where La- 
Farge not only felt at home, but 
felt a sort of ownership. No other 
American had a right there unless 
he, too, were a member of the Church 
and worked in glass. Adams him- 
self was an interloper, but long 
habit led LaFarge to resign himself 
to Adams as one who meant well, 
though deplorably Bostonian; 
while Adams, though near sixty 
years old before he knew anything 
either of glass or of Chartres, asked 
no better than to learn, and only 
LaFarge could help him, for he 
knew enough at least to see that La- 
Farge could use glass like a thir- 
teenth-century artist.” 

Adams returned to New York 
January 15, 1900, went to Wash- 
ington, and “there he again set to 
work at his historical problem, how 
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this time to bring the Washington 
of McKinley and Hay into some sort 
of mathematical relation with 
twelfth-century Chartres, bring 
them into some common relation.” 
So he tried to fix “a necessary se- 
quence of human movement.” 
“The historian’s business,” he said, 
“was to follow the track of energy; 
to find where it came from and 
where it went to; its complex 
source and shifting; its values, 
equivalents, conversion.” It is all 
a strange hodgepodge, but the fail- 
ure of his estimate of Chartres and 
the Virgin’s place in the world and 
the Church must be traced to his 
undigested theory of history. He 
sought to explain Chartres as due 
to the Virgin as a “channel of force” 
but a sex force, like that of Venus! 
He sums it all up in the statement 
that he had “begun to feel the Vir- 
gin or Venus as force, and not 
everywhere even so. At Chartres— 
perhaps at Lourdes—possibly at 
Cnidus if one could still find there 
the divinely naked Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles—but otherwise one must 
look for force to the goddesses of 
Indian mythology.” 

This queer obsession was the 
genesis of Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that Adams would not be able 
to find the real Blessed Virgin be- 
cause he had never found her Son. 
He had no love for Christianity. In 
1915 he wrote to Henry Osborn 
Taylor: “The early Christian faith 
I take to have been abandoned long 
ago by the failure of Christ to re- 
appear and judge the world. What- 
ever faith is to save us, it cannot be 
that. Is it, then, the Stoic? Mar- 
cus Aurelius would have been my 
type of highest human attainment. 
I need badly to find one man in his- 
tory to admire. I am in peril of 


turning Christian and rolling in the 
mud in an agony of human mortifi- 
cation. All these other fellows did 
it. Why not I?” No danger! Long 
before he was “convinced that the 
clue of religion led to nothing.” He 
died as a Stoic. He never found 
the real Virgin much as he wrote 
about Ais “Virgin.” 

Reference has been made to the 
Eirenicon of Pusey, which was pub- 
lished in 1866. Did Adams read 
the book? I am inclined to think 
so. He was in England those years 
and knew Pusey and his set. Pusey 
had written, “I have often myself 
had to try to remove the rooted con- 
viction that Roman Catholics are 
actual ‘idolaters.’” Newman in his 
reply to Pusey had gathered to- 
gether these statements of Pusey: 
“That the mercy of Mary is infinite; 
that God has resigned into her 
hands His Omnipotence; that it is 
safer to seek her than to seek her 
Son; that the Blessed Virgin is su- 
perior to God; that Our Lord is sub- 
ject to her command; that His pres- 
ent disposition towards sinners as 
well as His Father’s, is to reject 
them, while the Blessed Mary takes 
His place as an Advocate with Fa- 
ther and Son; that the saints are 
more ready to intercede with Jesus 
than Jesus with the Father”—and 
so on through countless charges 
which are so amazing that one won- 
ders where and how and why Pusey 
dug them up. Needless to say New- 
man made short work of Pusey. 
We are not concerned with that 
here. But the point is that the Vir- 
gin of Pusey is the Virgin of Adams, 
only with this difference that, while 
Pusey is shocked at such a Virgin, 
Adams rejoices in her. He takes a 
perverse delight in setting her as 
high above her Son as he can. New- 
man threw a lot of the blame on 
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Faber, whose books he said he 
never read. It was something of 
an injustice to Faber. But one can- 
not help noting, in connection with 
Chartres, that when young Faber, 
then a Protestant, visited Chartres, 
he was not over-impressed with it, 
was duly shocked at the honor paid 
to Mary, and confesses a sad fore- 
boding that “her service and invo- 
cation should be put foremost in 
the revival of religion now com- 
mencing in the Roman Commun- 
ion.” And later on poor Faber was 
accused of saying too much in fa- 
vor of Mary! 

No, Henry Adams was not 
shocked at the supreme honor 
which, he presumed, Catholics paid 
to Mary. He rather liked it, exag- 
gerated it, established his theory of 
history upon it, when any Catholic 
child in Quincy that went to St. 
John’s Church, the dedication of 
which in 1872, by the way, was at- 
tended by his father and grandfa- 
ther, could have told him that he 
was assuming what was not so. 

“At Chartres,” he wrote, “Christ 
is identified with His Mother; she 
and her Child are one.” He goes 
on: “With the irritating demand 
for literal exactness and perfectly 
straight lines which lights up every 
truly American eye, you will cer- 
tainly ask when this exaltation of 
Mary began, and unless you get the 
dates you will doubt the facts. ... 
In the Western Church the Virgin 
has always been highly honoured, 
but it was not until the Crusades 
that she began to overshadow the 
Trinity Itself.” Elsewhere he 
writes: “True it was, although one 
should not say it jestingly, that the 
Virgin embarrassed the Trinity; 
and perhaps this was the reason, 
behind al! the other excellent rea- 
sons, why men loved and adored 
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her with a passion such as no other 
deity has ever inspired; and why 
we, although utter strangers to her, 
are not far from getting down on 
our knees and praying to her still. 
Mary concentrated in herself the 
whole rebellion of man against 
fate; the whole protest against di- 
vine law; the whole contempt for 
human law as its outcome... . She 
was above law; she took feminine 
pleasure in turning hell into an 
ornament; she delighted in tramp- 
ling on every social distinction in 
this world and the next. She knew 
that the universe was as unintelligi- 
ble to her on any theory of morals, 
as it was to her worshippers, and she 
felt, like them, no sure conviction 
that it was any more intelligible to 
the Creator of it. . .. The convulsive 
hold which Mary to this day main- 
tains over human imagination—as 
you can see at Lourdes—was due 
much less to her power of saving 
soul or body than to her sympathy 
with people who suffered under law 
—divine or human—justly or un- 
justly, by accident or design, by de- 
cree of God or by guile of Devil. 
She cared not a straw for conven- 
tional morality, and she had no 
notion of letting her friends be pun- 
ished, to the tenth or any other 
generation, for the sins of their an- 
cestors or the peccadilloes of Eve.” 

So the contention of Adams is 
that the people took things into 
their own hands and ran away from 
the priests. So, the people “were 
to feel at home in their church be- 
cause it was theirs and did not be- 
long to a priesthood or to Rome. 
Jealousy of Rome was a leading 
motive of Gothic architecture, and 
Rome repaid it in full”; for, “the 
Virgin had the additional charm to 
the public that she was popularly 
supposed to have no very marked 
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fancy for priests as such.” Mary 
had got away from the Church, for, 
“in the hearts of Mary’s servants 
the Church and its doctrines were 
at the mercy of Mary’s will.” “The 
Church had crowned and enthroned 
her almost from the beginning, and 
could not have dethroned her if it 
would,” for “Mary stood in a church 
of her own, so independent that the 
Trinity might have perished with- 
out much affecting her position; 
but, on the other hand, the Trinity 
could look on and see her dethroned 
with almost a breath of relief.” 

This devotion to Mary was, in the 
thought of Adams, regarded by the 
people as an investment. In the 
century between 1170 and 1270 the 
French alone had built eighty ca- 
thedrals and nearly five hundred 
churches of the cathedral class at 
a cost of a thousand million dollars, 
capital, “invested in the Virgin.” 
“The investment,” he says, “was 
based on the power of Mary as 
Queen rather than on any orthodox 
Church conception of the Virgin’s 
legitimate station. Papal Rome 
never greatly loved Byzantine em- 
presses or French queens. The 
Virgin of Chartres was never wholly 
sympathetic to the Roman Curia. 
Had the Church controlled her, the 
Virgin perhaps would have re- 
mained prostrate at the foot of the 
Cross. Dragged by a Byzantine 
Court, backed by popular insistence 
and impelled by overpowering self- 
interest, the Church accepted the 
Virgin throned and crowned, seat- 
ed by Christ, the judge, throned and 
crowned; but even this did not 
wholly satisfy the French of the 
thirteenth century who seemed bent 
on absorbing Christ in His Mother, 
and making the Mother the Church, 
and Christ the symbol.” 

So, Adams thinks, Mary came to 


be everything and God nothing. 
And that is what he likes about his 
Virgin. “The rudest ruffian,” he 
says, “of the Middle Ages, when he 
looked at this Last Judgment 
laughed; for what was the Last 
Judgment to her! An ornament, a 
plaything, a pleasure! .. . Christ 
the Trinity might judge as much 
as He pleased, but Christ the Mother 
would rescue; and her servants 
could look boldly into the flames. 
If you, or even our friends the 
priests who still serve Mary’s shrine, 
suspect that there is some exag- 
geration in this language, it will 
only oblige you to admit presently 
that there is none.” Again: “She 
wielded the last and highest power 
on earth and in hell.” “The artist 
was vividly aware that Mary dis- 
posed of Hell.” 

And so on ad infinitum. It is not 
a chance expression here and there 
that leaves us gasping at its blas- 
phemy. It is the whole theme of 
the book. There is not a page that 
is not soiled by some statement as- 
cribing to the Catholics of the Mid- 
dle Ages the meanest sort of Mari- 
olatry. I have copied hundreds of 
paragraphs similar to those already 
quoted. It would take too much 
space to give them all. Adams did 
not know the Middle Ages in spite 
of all the fine tributes that are paid 
to him by those who should know 
better. He was as ignorant at the 
end of the true Catholic spirit and 
true Catholic doctrine as he was 
when he undertook to teach medi- 
eval history at Harvard after spend- 
ing an hour in the study of it. 

Adams is increasing in popular- 
ity. His Education is almost a 
best seller. Plans are on foot to 
bring out a complete edition of his 
works. What authority he has in 
American history we do not dare to 











say. But certainly he was not 
equipped to write about the Cath- 
olic Church. In his book on Chartres 
he has a great deal to say about the 
Schoolmen and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He tells us how he studied him. 
He may have read St. Thomas, as 
he read everything under the sun, 
but he does not understand him. 
Some one should riddle his writing 
on St. Thomas. He is as accurate 
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about the Schoolmen as he is about 
the Virgin. 

Lowell once wrote a poem on the 
Cathedral of Chartres. He should 
have let it alone. The non-Catholic 
mind, especially the New England 
mind, is not fitted to interpret Cath- 
olic devotion. So with Henry 
Adams. He should have let Chartres 
alone. One Huysmans is worth a 
million Adamses. 


MIDNIGHT 


By Ciaine HEALEY 


DAPPLED sky floats placidly in dream 
Across the firmament, and the drowned stars 

Shine palely through the intermittent stream. 
Lost in the busy grass, a cricket scars 
The silence with his pin-point treble; faint 
Sleep-whisperings on the restless wind have stirred 
The sullen poplars, and their soft complaint 
Fills the attentive darkness. 


Quiet heard 


In quiet wakes the dormant soul of man 


To sudden reverence. 


At this hour the world 


Is pendant in a hollow pearl whose span 
Is boundless; it is fearsome to be furled 
In emptiness, to feel the night embrace 


The living earth with the cold kiss of space. 














WAS THE RENAISSANCE REALLY ITALIAN? 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RiGcs 


R anyone to ask at this remote 

day whether or not the Renais- 
sance was Italian seems at first 
sight worse than futile. It sounds 
merely silly. Yet parthenogenesis 
is a doctrine requiring much expla- 
nation and not infrequently a deal 
of credulity on the part of the in- 
doctrinated. Facts, moreover, are 
inescapable things. It is, of course, 
undeniable that the Florentines gave 
the world its greatest awakening 
and rebirth since the advent of 
Christianity. But to what did Flor- 
ence owe its inspiration, and why 
should it have been an inland city 
far removed from all contact with 
the external world that gave the 
divine spark? 

For the purposes of this argu- 
ment we cannot take the time and 
space necessary to present an his- 
torical view. Accordingly, the 
presentation must be critical, and 
it must start from some mutually 
agreed premise. The Great De- 
pression not only strikes a sympa- 
thetic note in American hearts but 
it makes a solid platform from 
which to leap. Perhaps Italy a 
thousand years ago did not recog- 
nize the Dark Ages by that name. 
But from the fifth to the tenth cen- 
tury depression of the worst con- 
ceivable sort gripped not only the 
Peninsula but the whole of Europe. 
Nothing moved; not a ray of hope 
penetrated a single soul; life was at 
best meager and at worst torture. 
To be a little modernistic again, no 
nation ever raised itself from such 
a condition by tugging at its own 
bootstraps. The inspiration had 


to come from outside. Is it con- 
ceivable that if we (who are com- 
plaining bitterly because we have 
endured a beggarly five years of 
discomfort and governmental mal- 
feasance) had been sunk in this 
same condition for 250 years, and 
could see nothing else ahead of us, 
we could pull ourselves unaided up 
out of our despair and do what the 
Italians did? There can be but 
one answer to such a query! 

Birth is the flowering of gestation. 
It is no creative flash. It is a slow, 
tripartite affair of conception, 
growth and delivery; and in every 
instance in at least the vertebrate 
animal world, fertilization which 
makes fruitful life result comes 
from outside. Precisely this proc- 
ess was beneath the flowering of the 
Italian spirit and the correspond- 
ing emancipation of the rest of the 
world from the powers of ignorance 
and despair. So to comprehend 
what went on, and to evaluate prop- 
erly the eventual tremendous con- 
tribution of Italy, we must leaf 
back the pages of history and re- 
search, and study the slow growths 
of a hundred sorts which were ir- 
resistibly affecting not only the 
physical but the esthetic and spir- 
itual sides of the Italians during 
these long and bitter centuries when 
no man believed anything was go- 
ing on that could benefit the world. 

Evidence there is in plenty. For 
many years much of it has been 
buried in textbooks in daily use 
throughout the world. More has 
been patiently excavated by recent 
laborious research in the archives 
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and private records throughout 
Italy. No one has hitherto attempt- 
ed to consider this mass of mate- 
rial as a whole, or to apply con- 
structive thinking to the facts at 
hand. The present dramatic re- 
entrance upon the world-stage of 
Italy, however, has made many ask 
themselves what it all means; set 
them to looking backward and 
wondering if the astonishing spirit 
now invading Abyssinia can pos- 
sibly be the one that six centuries 
ago began to arouse mankind with 
fire of a very different sort. 

If we begin at the beginning and 
deal with the different motives and 
aspects of life that culminated in 
the Renaissance, we find ourselves 
at once seating the movement in 
that vague portion of the human 
anatomy usually called the stom- 
ach. In other words hunger, or the 
will to feed the physical fires of life, 
is the basis of almost everything 
man has accomplished. To procure 
food, men must dare; to dare suc- 
cessfully, they must possess imag- 
ination; and once imagination is 
loosed, anything can happen. 

There is no need to recite the 
early stages of Italian adventuring 
with little boats and small fishing 
operations, or the minor trading in 
salt, preserved fish, lumber, wine 
and the like along the rugged Penin- 
sular coasts. We hardly need em- 
phasize the immediate appearance 
of piracy as soon as that trading 
assumed profitable proportions and 
began to go well afield. The one 
point we must not overlook, since 
it is vital, is that the soul as well as 
the life of Italy has from the first 
been the Mediterranean, and that 
for two thousand years every Ital- 
ian heart and mind has been more 
sensitive to its message and mean- 
ing than to any other one thing. 


From the fifth century to the 
middle of the ninth, progress was 
very slow, with the major consider- 
ations of sea-borne traffic the neces- 
sities of life, and profit. It follows 
naturally, however, that a healthy 
trade involving interchange be- 
tween peoples of different cultures 
creates new demands and new ne- 
cessities on the part of both. This 
was the case to a very marked de- 
gree in the primitive trading be- 
tween the rude and uncultured peo- 
ple who had as their only back- 
ground the half-forgotten tradi- 
tions of Rome and the effete By- 
zantines on the one hand, and on 
the other the sturdy Saracenic peo- 
ples of northern Africa and Sicily, 
and the decadent Greco-Egyptians. 
Whatever the Italian shipmasters 
and seamen, traders and commer- 
cial adventurers may have thought 
of the glitter and pageantry, the 
exotic customs and habiliments of 
their customers, Italian seaports 
soon began to reflect all the color 
and some of the glamour of the 
East and the South. 

At the time the first Italian ves- 
sels began to reach foreign ports, 
the people of the Peninsula ate but 
two meals a day. Their fare was 
of the very simplest. A Spartan 
dietary, imposed by necessity, suf- 
ficed for noble and commoner alike. 
And then a ship came home bear- 
ing in her hold a cargo of a strange, 
aromatic, highly titivating agricul- 
tural product called pepper, and 
some specimens of other spices, 
such as cinnamon. Goats’ flesh 
seethed in a pot and made eatable 
by a little salt; fish cooked with 
naught but the dried brine of Fa- 
ther Neptune; vegetables and leg- 
umes sweet and sickish with their 
own sugar; bread with no trace of 
anything emollient to add to its 
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savor save when it was dipped in 
olive oil—these were the mainstays. 
We do not marvel that two meals a 
day of such food were enough to 
keep a young and growing nation 
alive. But the spices changed the 
entire life, as well as the cuisine, 
of Europe. The sharp tang of pep- 
per, the pleasant palatal diversions 
created by cinnamon and cloves, 
nutmeg and a score of other now 
perfectly familiar kitchen commod- 
ities, awoke Italy to the possibilities 
that lay in the food until then so un- 
interesting. If Italians were eager 
for such adjuncts to the table, the 
rest of Europe must be also. The 
flourishing trade that sprang up al- 
most overnight by sea and land, 
with daring merchants going abroad 
to buy and returning to wander all 
over Europe to sell at the great 
fairs, proved a tremendous stimu- 
lus to shipbuilding, finance, na- 
tional comfort and, most of all, to 
the imagination. Men forgot the 
Great Depression and began to work 
and scheme and dare. Homes were 
happier and more comfortable; the 
population began to increase; cus- 
toms and common sense in regard 
to shipping and trading began slow- 
ly to crystallize into law; credits 
on an international scale came into 
being. Here was the first stone of 
a sound basis of material prosper- 
ity upon which, though probably 
no man saw it at the time, the struc- 
ture of spiritual achievement could 
be raised. 

As the Renaissance is more ob- 
viously connected in the world’s 
mind with the awakenings of art 
and religion, let us see how early 
and from what region influences 
began to prepare the Italian mind 
for development. Little Amalfi was 
firmly established as a_ trading, 
colonizing Mediterranean power 


long before the middle of the elev- 
enth century, with a quarter of her 
own in Constantinople and a regu- 
lar commuting service of vessels 
plying between the homeland and 
the colony. One of the Amalfitan 
merchants, a rich and more than 
usually keen lesser noble named 
Pantaleone, had a mansion in the 
Byzantine capital where he enter- 
tained in princely fashion between 
1062 and 1066 at least. He may 
well have been discussing art with 
his Byzantine friends at the very 
moment when Duke William was 
sailing across the Channel to con- 
quer Britain. 

Signor Pantaleone was a fervid 
admirer of the craftsmanship of the 
Greek sculptors and workers in 
bronze. Being a devout Catholic 
and a highly patriotic Amalfitan, 
he finally decided to make a gift 
to the cathedral of his native place 
of a magnificent pair of bronze doors 
executed to his order by Byzantine 
artisans. So successful was this 
first artistic work to be brought into 
Italy, and so tremendous the acclaim 
with which the gift was received 
and consecrated, that Messer Panta- 
leone followed it up with two more 
sets of Byzantine bronze doors, one 
pair for the great church of St. Paul- 
Without-the-Walls in Rome itself, 
the second for the church upon 
Monte Sant’ Angelo. All these 
doors are still in place, and one has 
only to study them to observe the 
sources from which Ghiberti drew 
at least part of his inspiration for 
the bronze Baptistery doors in 
Renaissance Florence. 

Before this astonishing series of 
gifts was completed, Amalfi was im- 
porting luxuries which had a 
marked effect upon European fash- 
ions. Silkworms long before had 
been brought into Greece from 
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China by two returning monks, and 
Amalfi, quick to perceive the value 
of the shimmering, lustrous silken 
fabrics as a means of adding to the 
splendor of royal, noble and mere- 
ly wealthy customers throughout 
Europe eager for novelty, made her- 
self a distributing center for the 
best to be had. The Abbot Desiderio 
of Monte Cassino bought a quantity 
of the famed panni triblatti import- 
ed by Amalfi as a gift for King 
Henry IV. The royal robes once of 
homespun or at best of fine Flanders 
woolens, blossomed out with the 
color, sheen and beauty of the radi- 
ant East. Amalfi had done it. 
These two items are mere minu- 
tiz in the almost endless story. But 
these two in particular had more 
significance than many others be- 
cause they initiated a people at that 
time totally lacking in either artistic 
idealism or personal fastidiousness 
into a new realm of zsthetic pur- 
pose. Nor was this beginning the 
humble thing it might well have 
been. Bronze doors even in the 
twelfth century were costly, and 
the silks of that day we may as- 
sume to have been entirely beyond 
the reach of any but the wealthiest. 
The fact that the populace could 
see and study the doors in three 
different locations, and at least the 
courtiers, nobles and some of the 
higher clergy could admire the 
silken vestments and cushions of 
royalty, spread the news through- 
out the Peninsula and created a 
tremendous demand. He who could 
not afford silk but desired some- 
thing approaching it, stimulated the 
inventive genius of his fellows, and 
imitations arose to such a pitch of 
skillfulness and desirability — but 
not durability—that eventually in 
Genoa drastic laws had to be enact- 
ed forbidding the tanner from mak- 
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ing artificial fabrics from the skins 
of animals. 

We are all more or less familiar 
with the influence Pisan sea power 
had upon art. The capture of Sara- 
cenic ships richly laden in the har- 
bor of Palermo and brought home 
to Pisa in triumph, gave the citi- 
zens the idea of erecting a new and 
magnificent cathedral in testimony 
of their gratitude to God for having 
blessed their seafaring and their 
determination to wipe the Moorish 
pirate from the Mediterranean. 
For two centuries Pisa had been 
scourging the Moor and been 
scourged by him. In 1063 she sent 
a fleet to Palermo. Out of the loot 
of that September 20th came Bus- 
ketus’ astonishing Duomo. A Pisan 
modern art-historian, I. B. Supino, 
in discussing the styles that went 
far to make the cathedral, has 
written: “These forms—commonly 
called Pisan-Lucchese — assumed, 
especially in Pisa, an original char- 
acter, derived from the fusion of the 
Lombard element with classic art. 
. . . From decadent classic art the 
Byzantines derived that system of 
blind arcades . . . the Lombards the 
decorations of the little arches on 
slender colonettes. The Pisans, 
taking these elements, stamped 
with original character the decora- 
tion of their most notable monu- 
ment.” And though this amazing 
structure was reared two full cen- 
turies before the true Renaissance 
dawned, and might therefore be 
called a proto-Renaissance in itself, 
its influence pervaded the whole of 
Europe and brought master-build- 
ers from every country to inspect 
such a triumphal tectonic achieve- 
ment. We may go even further 
back, if we choose, and trace some 
of the arch and column forms to 
their sources in Africa, in Greece, 
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in ancient Sassania, following them 
on down the centuries as they 
worked north and west until their 
impact upon the Latin mind de- 
veloped them into truly Latin forms, 
and permanence. It is also thor- 
oughly established that in Amalfi 
and Pisa during these early forma- 
tive times, when designs and mod- 
els were being constantly brought 
in to delight the receptive Italian 
mind, Byzantine and Saracen crafts- 
men, of greater skill than was pos- 
sessed by any Latin worker, were 
employed in considerable groups 
to give the works in hand that fin- 
ish and perfection which could not 
otherwise be obtained in architec- 
ture or sculpture, mosaics or what 
not. 

Of all the maritime republics 
which were changing the mind and 
soul of Italy as well as improving 
its material conditions, Venice was 
not only the greatest and richest, 
but the only one which from the 
beginning had understood the vital 
principle of municipal unity. Her 
enterprises were therefore con- 
trolled and directed as well as con- 
ceived with the great purpose of the 
enrichment and glorification of the 
Republic. Proud and stiff-necked 
as was the Venetian, he was never 
too proud to learn from the alien. 
His proximity to and trading rela- 
tions with the Byzantines and with 
Egypt from the first days of his ad- 
venturing at sea had given him a 
greater degree of familiarity with 
exotic cultures. His distribution of 
his imports on the continent, espe- 
cially throughout eastern Europe, 
had shown him what commodities 
and innovations were likely to prove 
profitable. So he studied his for- 
eign sources with a keenness un- 
excelled even to-day, and mastered 
the principles of every foreign art 
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in order the better to make use of 
its products or leadings in his 
European relations. With the other 
maritime republics such study of 
this kind as was done was more or 
less haphazard. With Venice it 
was coldly, calculatingly planned 
and exercised to get results. First 
of all to feel its effects were the 
Venetians themselves. From mere 
dwellers on the ooze of the barren 
lagoons, they developed rapidly in- 
to the possessors of the most mag- 
nificent and luxurious, the most 
artistically designed and lavishly 
constructed, city in the world. 

They brought mosaic-workers 
from Constantinople during the 
middle of the ninth century, and 
before Genoa truly existed Venice 
was creating magnificence (that 
was to affect the whole of Europe) 
in embellishing the cathedral that 
enshrined the bones of the stolen 
St. Mark. Crude and deficient as 
Venetian luxury may have been in 
many ways, the spirit of the Most 
Serene was indomitable on behalf 
of the beautifying of this city which 
flowered like a lotos in a muddy 
pond. As the wooden, makeshift 
architecture of the early days burned 
down—or was torn to bits to make 
room for stone—columns and 
arches, flat roofs and interior patios, 
decorative elements, fictile orna- 
mentation and stairway designs 
came from the ruins of pre- 
Ptolemaic Egypt and from Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, India. The cam- 
panile of the Venetian church is 
but the minaret of the Moslem East 
slightly changed in form and given 
clangorous bells instead of vocal 
cords as its voice for calling the 
Faithful. The list could be extend- 
ed indefinitely. 

Genoa’s contribution to the Ren- 
aissance proper lay not in the field 
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of the fine arts at all. Her mas- 
terly work in that field came late, 
and though it displayed the same 
foreign influences that in other cities 
had gone so far already to mold 
both Italian and general European 
thinking and activity, it flourished 
so far along in the movement that 
it was rather a reénforcement than 
a fresh impulse. Huddled among 
those hills and ravines which make 
the contour of the city so formid- 
able a problem for the builder, 
Genoa’s sixteenth-century palaces 
are purely oriental, albeit built by 
native masters. The bare, un- 
adorned exteriors and the imposing 
inner courts speak silent pzans of 
praise for the Moorish constructors 
who excluded the world and were 
indifferent to external adornment 
because of indifference to the mob. 
The rich and ornate interiors tell 
the same story: of that oriental 
reservation of all that belongs to 
the family, to the family and its 
intimates. Moorish southern Spain 
has the same type of structure on 
less difficult terrain; but the gene- 
alogy of both is identical in plan 
and decoration. In each case it 
harks back through dim centuries 
of evolution across the African and 
Arabian or Syrian wilds to the cen- 
turies when men dared not display 
their wealth and position by making 
a show of it upon their houses, but 
locked it tightly within where their 
hearts’ greatest treasures lay safe. 
Eventually fear gave way to con- 
tempt for the less richly endowed, 
and the outer walls remained bare 
and eyeless, silent and forbidding. 

Enough has been said already, I 
think, to disclose clearly the exter- 
nal influences which shaped the 
artistic thinking of Italy while she 
was preparing for her great moment 
in time, directing her backward to 


all that the past had to offer her as 
formative influences for the future 
of her own unquenchable spirit. 
It is, of course, as generally impos- 
sible to achieve truly original re- 
sults as it is idle to deny that—to 
cite the outstanding example—some 
one man had to conceive of the pyra- 
mid before it was projected to a 
material existence. So it is true 
that all these influences had been 
known to Rome centuries before in 
more or less detail. But Rome had 
died. The Hun had wiped out both 
physical remainders and man’s 
memory. The Italians of the later 
Dark Ages were no more the spir- 
itual sons of the Romans of Rome’s 
golden prime than our debauched 
Indians are the living exemplars of 
the once fine if primitive culture of 
this continent. So Italy had to learn 
anew, and it was through hunger 
and from the sea that she learned. 

What has been said of the direct 
influences of alien art upon Italian 
wsthetics can be much more than 
repeated in respect to more prac- 
tical phases of life. The effects of 
spices and silks have been men- 
tioned. Life went through the most 
profound and vital changes as a re- 
sult of these importations and their 
distribution throughout the conti- 
nent. On the side of luxuries we 
have innumerable records of furs 
from Russia’s bleak and wintry 
steppes; gold, pearls, precious 
stones, intricately made jewelry 
and ornaments from the Levant, 
from India, and from such far 
places as China and Ceylon. So 
great became the lust of the Italians 
for delicate living and rich adorn- 
ment that sumptuary law after 
sumptuary law was enacted to hold 
the people within bounds. The 
same thing occurred wherever the 
Venetian, Genoese and other Ital- 
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ian ‘merchants, bankers, adventur- 
ers and emissaries of whatever sort 
carried their wares and their scale 
of living. Even in the matter of 
food the decadent emperors of the 
Decline went to no greater lengths 
in providing luxuries for the table. 
The pictures we have of Venice and 
Genoa at the height of their glory 
read like fantastic tales out of a 
book of magic. 

Three hundred years before the 
First Crusade the only physicians 
in southern Italy were Saracenic 
Jews, and the Italians of Salerno 
and near-by settlements welcomed 
their skill. Indeed, to the Saracen, 
be he Jew or Moslem, Italy owed 
virtually all its medicine, all its 
surgery of an advanced nature, im- 
proved obstetrics, considerable 
chemistry which still stands. To 
him also Italy owed all the written 
geography and mathematics of the 
age; to the Greek all he had of 
drama, philosophy and belles let- 
tres. In the world of mechanics, 
the shipbuilder was not too haughty 
to take the form of his lateen sail 
from the Arab, and the sailor his 
compass and astrolabe from some 
dim and not entirely certain source 
supposed to have been Chinese, 
handed on through the daring Arab 
navigators of the Red Sea and In- 
dian Ocean to the Amalfitans who 
gave them to the Western world. 
The single rudder in place of the 
double steering-oar came straight 
from Bayonne, France, and the 
world’s greatest old-time printing 
and publishing establishment, the 
Aldine Press of Venice, owed its 
foundation to the work of Guten- 
berg and his coadjutors. 

Enough, though this is the sketch- 
iest of outlines! In all we have thus 
far seen, Florence has not appeared. 
The gifts of the sea were made to 


the maritime cities through craft 
propelled by oar and sail, and then 
scattered all over Europe by pack- 
trains, river-boats and whatever 
means of transport seemed best in 
each particular circumstance. What 
Florence received, hundreds of oth- 
er cities all over the continent re- 
ceived. So why should this one 
town of wool manufacturers and 
financial experts be the only city in 
the whole length and breadth of 
the Peninsula to respond to the 
new wealth of prosperity and idea 
after it had been gradually accu- 
mulating for three centuries in fact, 
and in awakening itself, waken 
the whole world and leave its 
stamp forever upon mankind? 

May we not perhaps believe that 
Florence was more Italian than any 
of her sister cities or republics? 
By that I mean that however short- 
sighted her political and economic 
policies may have been, did she not 
perhaps have a more nationalistic, 
longer, truer perspective of the val- 
ues of life? She was far from the 
sea, far from the struggle and tur- 
moil, the military, naval, commer- 
cial and financial broils and dan- 
gers that kept her sister states con- 
tinuously upset. Yet to her quiet- 
ly opened doors came the evidences 
of what all these city-states had ac- 
complished. And tranquil Florence, 
taking and using what was brought 
her of idealism, of luxury, of every- 
thing the world of that day consid- 
ered desirable, fused material and 
spiritual into a conglomerate whole 
that fired her own soul and set in 
motion her creative ability. The 
rest is history. 

Nothing can ever change the fact 
that the Renaissance came from 
the travail of the Italian soul. None 
would wish to minimize in the 
slightest this greatest of all the con- 














tributions of man to his own spirit. 
But we have been too little studious 
of the reasons for that vivid up- 
springing of the divine in human- 
ity, too much inclined to accept 
thoughtlessly the idea of spontane- 
ity, and perhaps to think, in these 
misnamed days of strange new no- 
tions of government and finance 
and credit and debt, that out of 
nothing we are making something 
which will give us rank in the 
spirit. That very self-conscious- 
ness is proof enough of the specious- 
ness of our pretense. 

None of the city-states that 
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brought the foundations of the 
Renaissance into Italy had the 
faintest inkling of what they were 
doing. Indeed, if I read my history 
aright, Florence herself did not, 
could not, know how grandly and 
immortally she was building by 
putting into coherence what others 
had provided. Therein, after all, 
lies the substance and proof of 
genius: the seeing eye, the discern- 
ing brain, the indefatigable purpose 
to make intelligible and of use that 
which has always been squarely un- 
der our feet without having been 
so much as noticed. 


MOTHER EARTH 


By JonHn JEROME ROONEY 


WILL not soon forget thee, Mother Earth, 
Though I may journey from thy breast afar: 

Though I shall have a new ecstatic birth 

Beyond the sun, beyond the utmost star. 
I shall remember where the roses are, 

And I shall miss the daisy’s springtime mirth 
Amid the clover, in her golden car, 

The billowy grass, the modest violet’s worth. 
I will not soon forget or slander thee, 

O, fruitful mother of the fleeting years, 
Though I grow Angel-tall in spheres above: 

From the deep well of Life thou drewest for me, 
Amid the parching sands, the gift of tears, 


And from the rock thou smotest the stream of Love! 











ON THE TRAIL OF THE TITLE 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


HERE do authors get their 
titles? Do they write their 
books and then name them, or do 
they find an inspired title and 
write a book around it? The name 
of a book has a vast effect upon the 
sales, as every publisher knows. 
An attractive title will sell an infe- 
rior book; one that is dull or mis- 
leading may actually repel the po- 
tential reader by so ill an introduc- 
tion that a happy friendship is pre- 
vented. No matter how interesting 
the format, a book labeled simply 
Poems will not attract the reader 
as will an unassuming gray volume 
with the challenging legend, Fire 
and Sleet and Candlelight. 

An analysis of a number of un- 
selected titles just as they appear in 
current book lists, catalogues, or 
reviews shows some interesting 
tendencies. As might be expected, 
the Bible and the ever-helpful 
Shakespeare furnish in very large 
measure inspiration for the title 
hunter. Classical poetry is a veri- 
table mine, while songs and nurs- 
ery rimes, old sayings, current 
“wise-cracks,” and colloquial ex- 
pressions contribute their quota. 
The distinctive catch-phrases of 
tradesmen, politicians, and gang- 
sters, and the more conservative 
clichés of the civic and military 
world are appearing increasingly 
as titles, no doubt as a result of the 
journalistic influence which de- 
mands brevity and “punch.” “Hit 
*em in the eye,” says journalism, 
the object probably being to blind 
the reader so that he cannot see 
that there is nothing behind the 


headline. And popular literature 
follows journalism. 

The serious book, whether po- 
etry, essays, drama, criticism, or 
fiction is likely to appeal to the cul- 
tured reader by the complimentary 
inference that he will recognize its 
title. Sometimes an author saves 
his audience much brain-cudgeling 
by placing the quotation from 
which his title comes on a fly-leaf, 
whereat the gentle reader is either 
relieved or insulted. In the former 
class are those interested, but lazy- 
minded souls who cannot rest until 
they have identified the phrase, but 
who hate the weary search for some 
obscure and half-remembered line. 
Here, too, are the detective-minded 
who fall upon the scent with cries 
of joy and who battle with each 
other as to the probable source, 
even wagering goodly sums upon 
the accuracy of their memories and 
the profundity of their scholarship. 
In the second class are the literary 
snobs, the Initiates of the Inner 
Chamber who gaze with lifted eye- 
brows upon those untouchables 
who dare admit that they “hadn’t 
recognized it, but now that you 
mention it. . . .” Librarians are 
probably the most ardent hunters 
in the first class, while the members 
of the second are so _ securely 
wrapped in their own importance 
and so plainly marked with a 
“Hands Off” sign that no happy 
title-hunter need risk having his 
fervor chilled by the withering 
blast of their scorn. 

Beginning with the Bible as the 
richest source of titles, it is encour- 








aging to note that a Biblical title is 
quite commonly a guarantee of 
some degree of literary merit. 
Familiarity with the Bible is still 
a constant factor in culture. As 
might be expected, the Psalms of 
David are a source of inspiration. 
Hence we find J Will Lift Up Mine 
Eyes, the Golden Cord, and the 
Green Pastures. From the Old 
Testament come also Giants in the 
Earth, Upon Thy Doorposts, remi- 
niscent of the Passover, the Good 
Earth, the House of Bondage, Grace 
in Thine Eyes, recalling the loyalty 
and humility of Ruth, If With All 
Your Hearts, Lamb in His Bosom, 
The Promised Land, Whether There 
Be Knowledge, The Stranger With- 
in, Out of the Whirlwind, familiar 
to those who remember Job, Terror 
by Night, Sparks Fly Upward, The 
Power to Kill, The Song of Songs, 
The Way of a Transgressor, Sowing 
the Wind, Reaping the Whirlwind, 
Seats of the Mighty, and Eyeless in 
Gaza, easily recognized as a refer- 
ence to Samson. To trace the fore- 
going titles through the Old Testa- 
ment should afford a few pleasant 
hours to Bible lovers. 

Authors draw freely upon the 
New Testament as well it may be 
observed, the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, in particular, fur- 
nishing a long list of titles. One 
recognizes at once the “Unprodigal 
Son,” even slightly disguised. There 
are also Barren Ground, Two 
Thieves, A Certain Rich Man, He 
Fell Among Thieves, A Far Coun- 
try, Consider the Lilies, What is 
Truth?, Few Are Chosen, Founded 
Upon a Rock, Seventy Times Seven, 
The Street Called Strait, Loaves and 
Fishes, Men of Good Will, The Least 
of These, Thou Art the Christ, By 
These Signs, and To Each a Penny. 
The Lord’s Prayer is suggested by 
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Our Daily Bread and As We For- 
give Our Debtors; the Apostle Paul 
inspires Saul of Tarsus, All Things 
Are Possible, The Good Fight, and 
The Greatest of These; Peter is rep- 
resented in Simon, Called Peter, 
and John in Voice in the Wilder- 
ness; while The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse identify themselves. 

Next to the Bible, Shakespeare, 
who himself owed much to the 
Good Book, is the author’s fireside 
companion. We see in imagina- 
tion the distracted author tearing 
his hair in search of a suitable title. 
He looks at his well-worn volumes 
of Shakespeare, takes down one 
play after another and sitting not 
too comfortably on the edge of his 
favorite chair thumbs the pages 
nervously until at last he cries 
“Eureka” for he has found the per- 
fect phrase. Or, he is sitting quiet- 
ly before the fire with the play he 
likes best when suddenly a felicitous 
juxtaposition of syllables sets the 
muse aflame and he says, “Ha! I'll 
write a play with that for a title!” 
The lady or the tiger? Which? 

In any case the immortal bard is 
treasure-trove. One speech alone 
in Macbeth has inspired at least 
four titles: Dusty Death, Brief 
Candle, All Our Yesterdays, and 
Told By An Idiot—all good, too! 
Julius Cxsar gives us Friends and 
Romans, and Czsar’s Mantle; The 
Valiant comes from Romeo and 
Juliet; On Such a Night, Gentle 
Rain, Rain from Heaven, and The 
Greater Glory from Merchant of 
Venice; Hamlet gives us Glimpses 
of the Moon; while Dear Brutus, 
Like Summer’s Cloud, Rough Hewn, 
and By That Sin Fell the Angels all 
have their genesis in the work of 
the resourceful Elizabethan. 

Philip Barry owes his Bright 
Star to Keats; Ford Madox Ford 
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took Ladies Whose Bright Eyes from 
Milton’s “L’Allegro”; Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell borrowed Strait Gate 
from Henley’s “Invictus”; the book 
of religious essays, Ships of Pearl, 
by F. W. Boreham, owes its title 
to “The Chambered Nautilus,” by 
Holmes; Bliss Perry’s autobiography, 
And Gladly Teach, one instantly rec- 
ognizes as coming from Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales; while Stark 
Young took his So Red the Rose 
from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, as did Eugene O’Neill his Ah, 
Wilderness; Vardis Fisher takes 
four titles from one poem by Mere- 
dith: Passions Spin the Plot, No 
Villain Need Be, The Tragic Life, 
and We Are Betrayed. Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind 
comes from an Irish poem by Man- 
gan; Fresh Fields, a play by Ivan 
Novello, and Tomorrow to Fresh 
Fields, a novel by Mary Masters 
Needham both derive from Milton’s 
“Comus”; E. G. Sterne’s Loud Sing 
Cuckoo goes back to one of the 
earliest extant English poems; and 
Margaret Kennedy is indebted to 
Browning for Escape Me Never. 
Titles from the work of living 
poets are not so common, but we 
note the Less Traveled Road taken 
indirectly from a poem by Robert 
Frost; God’s Pocket which Rachel 
Field probably took from a brief 
poem by L. A. G. Strong; R. G. 
Hutchinson’s happily chosen title, 
One Light Burning, from Siegfried 
Sassoon; Here Lies a Most Beauti- 
ful Lady and But Beauty Vanishes 
which may both be traced to Wal- 
ter de la Mare; while Mary Pick- 
ford’s A Rendezvous with Life is 
an indirect use of “I Have a Rendez- 
vous with Death” by Alan Seegar. 
Gray’s “Elegy” furnishes Paths of 
Glory and Far from the Madding 
Crowd; Shelley inspires If Winter 
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Comes, Dusty Answer, and The 
Shattered Lamp; Kipling is respon- 
sible for Never the Twain Shall 
Meet; O. Henry supplied Cabbages 
and Kings and Shoes and Ships and 
Sealing Wax; Walt Whitman, O 
Pioneers; Alice Meynell, Her Soul 
to Keep and A Shepherdess of 
Sheep; George Eliot, The Choir In- 
visible; Robert Browning, Careless 
Rapture; while Keats has given his 
“Magic Casements” to more than one 
novel, play, and collection of stories. 
Title detectives may wish to start 
by themselves on the trail of Cynara, 
My Own, My Native Land, Golden 
Numbers, The Glory That Was 
Greece, The Grandeur That Was 
Rome, and My Great, Wide, Beauti- 
ful World, a recent travel book. 
That contemporary writers have 
not forgotten their nursery rimes 
is evidenced by such titles as those 
in the following long list: 
Contrary Mary; London Bridge 
is Falling; Sing, Sing, What Shall 
I Sing?; Going to St. Ives; How Does 
Your Garden Grow?; Rings on Her 
Fingers; Three Blind Mice; Satur- 
day’s Child; Three Bags Full; There 
Was a Crooked Man. Other songs, 
old and new, have yielded attractive 
titles. One recognizes from patri- 
otic songs such phrases as: The 
Flag is Still There, Land of the 
Free, Carry Me Back, and So Proud- 
ly We Hail. Like a Mighty Army 
is a line from a hymn; as is Jewels 
for His Crown. One More River 
comes from a Negro spiritual; 
Madam, I’ll Give You—is from the 
“Keys of Heaven,” an old folk-song; 
H. C. Davis says that he took his 
Honey in the Horn from an old 
southern dance tune. It is easy to 
identify Years Are So Long as com- 
ing from the sentimental ballad, 
“Sing Me to Sleep,” while Look Away, 
Banjo on My Knee, Regards to 
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Broadway, Merrily We Roll Along, 
the Melody Lingers On, and Roam- 
ing in the Gloaming are so familiar 
as to need no identification. 

A good parlor game might be de- 
vised (if any moderns can be divert- 
ed from bridge to literature) by giv- 
ing the guests a list of titles deriv- 
ing from old sayings and asking 
them to complete the text. Some 
such noted on recent lists are: 

All Is Not Gold; A Stone Came 
Rolling; Skin Deep; She Made Her 
Bed; Sauce for the Goose; The Bent 
Twig; Nine Tailors; Louder Than 
Words; As the Twig; Penny Fool- 
ish; Untying Apron Strings; The 
Cat Had Nine Lives; Sing Before 
Breakfast; All's Fair; Red Sky in 
the Morning; While Rome Burns. 

Parodies or plays on already well- 
known titles are very commonly 
chosen for books in a facetious vein. 
Sometimes they seem in question- 
able taste, as when recently a vol- 
ume on the mixing of drinks called 
So Red the Nose followed close 
upon Stark Young’s So Red the 
Rose. Some are really amusing 
like Burgess Johnson’s Sonnets from 
the Pekinese or the warning Eat, 
Drink and Be Wary, and nearly all 
of them at least do attract attention 
as evidenced by the Light That Did 
Not Fail, Faith, Hope, No Charity, 
Wingless Victory, the Man With a 
Country, Widow's Might, and In 
Gold We Trust. 

Closely allied to the parody is the 
title based on current colloquial- 
isms or wise-cracks, ephemeral 
slang phrases, and similar jargon. 
Such titles are usually brief and 
challenging: 

Dead End; Blind Alley; Keep it 
Quiet; Never Say Die; Hell Freezes 
Over; What’ll You Have?; I’ve Got 
Your Number; Hot Tip; Half Seas 
Over; Three Sheets in the Wind; 
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Personal Appearance; Arrest That 
Woman!; Chocolate or Vanilla?; 
Buttered Side Down; As You Were; 
All Star Cast; The Whole Town's 
Talking; Seventh Heaven. 

The conversational or journal- 
istic cliché is naturally a tempta- 
tion to the purveyor of light litera- 
ture. Writers of light verse and 
essays, such as Margaret Fishback 
and Heywood Broun make constant 
use of such phrases. A glance at 
contemporary titles shows a good- 
ly list: 

For Goodness Sake!; I Feel Bet- 
ter Now; Out of My Head; Any- 
thing and Everything; For Dear 
Life; After Alll; A Feather in Her 
Hat; It Seems to Me; Thumbs 
Down; If Memory Serves; It’s a 
Great World; I'd Do It Again; As 
Far As I Can See; Honor Bright!; 
Among Those _ Sailing; Distin- 
guished Gathering. 

A fairly good memory test could 
be made out of titles. It would 
cover primary reading and “num- 
ber work,” higher mathematics and 
history, fairy tales, music, domestic 
science, art, poetry, and even the 
Catechism. Try your wits on the 
following list: 

The Cat On the Mat; If I Have 
Four Apples; Squaring the Circle; 
Seven League Boots; Vanity Fair; 
And So to Bed; If This Be Treason; 
Give Me Death; Concert Pitch; With 
Malice Toward None; Lower Than 
the Angels; We Who Are About to 
Die; Winged Victory; The Boiling 
Point. 

And if you identify Riding the 
Tiger as coming from Edward Lear’s 
immortal limerick, you will be eli- 
gible to that band of intrepid hunt- 
ers who having set out on the trail 
of a title and find it return with 
even such a smile of satisfaction as 
that “on fhe face of the tiger.” 











RECOMPENSE 


By ALIiceE E. CATE 


F I had been given the choice, 
I wonder what last scene 

I would have held in memory 
Before darkness came, 
Before the curtains of my eyes 
Were drawn across my old world 
Forever? 
Would it have been summer skies 
Flecked with fleeting clouds, 
Would it have been swaying trees and nodding flowers, 
Would it have been a snow-capped mountain peak? 
Clouds and trees I see from a remembered past, 
But fear to lose the pictures I most desire to keep— 
The faces of those I love, 
Which I would imprint upon my soul forever 
In their dear familiarity. 
Even more eagerly would I have chosen to see 
The faces of the then unborn children 
Of my sons, 
For these now I know only with an imagined loveliness, 
Yet I see illumined in my mind’s eye 
Their tossing curls, their flitting smiles, their dancing steps. 
Listening, with my heart aflame, 
I hear their lisping words, 
Gay chatter and their laughter. 
Unexpectedly a tiny hand touches mine, 
A cheek soft as rose petals presses against my own. 
Not enough— 
And yet a glorious recompense. 











THE WAR OF THE MACHINES 


By D. MARSHALL 


THE ENEMIES OF THE MODERN WORLD 


1. WILLIAM Morris 


F we placed Karl Marx in the first 

position among the partisans of 
the modern world, we will place the 
Marxian William Morris as the first 
among the enemies of the modern 
world. For Marx’s fundamental 
attitude towards the modern world 
was one of acceptance, whereas 
Morris’s attitude was one of open 
and violent rejection. 

Though there were elements in 
the present he refused to accept— 
their rejection is indeed the most 
noticeable part of his work—Marx 
was led by the vision of the pres- 
ent. Though he worked for the 
overthrow of the Capitalist order, 
Marx regarded it as a necessary 
thing, a preparation. He took his 
stand by the present; he worked on 
this present, he would eliminate 
from it all that savored of the past. 
Morris, on the contrary, was led by 
the vision of the past, though there 
were elements in the past he re- 
jected. It was the vision of the past 
that inspired his work; that led him 
as by the guiding of a star. 


“Forget six counties overhung with 
smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and 
piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hide- 
ous town; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on 
the down, 


And dream of London, small and 
white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its 
garden green.” * 
‘ { Ce ccd if SRR | 

ou might have told him that 
this past, as he saw it, never ex- 
isted. He would have answered 
that he took from the past, from its 
totality, things of an eternal value. 
“I know that in those days life was 
often rough and evil enough, beset 
by violence, superstition, ignorance, 
slavery; yet sorely as folks needed 
a solace, they did not altogether 
lack one, and that solace was pleas- 
ure in their work.” ? 

That was one value existing in 
the past which we have very nearly 
lost and which we can little afford 
to lose—pleasure in work, creative 
work. This, said Morris, is the 
cause of the ugliness of the modern 
world, its heart-rending ugliness. 

That was the point from which 
Morris started. He was first re- 
pelled by the modern world because 
of its ugliness. That is regarded 
as a mere emotional attitude, yet 
it was something more. It was a 
starting point. If a thing is aston- 
ishingly ugly, there must be a rea- 
son for its astonishing ugliness. 
There must be something wrong 
with it somewhere. Morris set out 
to find the reason. 

The aspect of things had wors- 

1 From The Earthly Paradise. 

2 Address at Burslem, 1881. 
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ened. Even in the country “the 
very cowsheds and cart-stables, 
nay, the merest piece of farm engi- 
neering are tarred with the same 
brush. Even if a tree is cut down 
or blown away, a worse one, if any, 
is planted in its stead, and, in short, 
our civilisation is passing, like a 
blight, over the face of the country, 
so that every change is sure to be a 
change for the worse in its outward 
aspect.” * 

Now why had the stone or tim- 
bered brick cottage been replaced 
by a jerry-built abomination, and 
the carven utensil by a thing which, 
if useful, was an offense to the eye? 
Why had beauty vanished? 

Previously, almost everything 
that had been made had been made 
beautful; was, in a word, art—even 
to the very cottages and the things 
used inside them—the quaint pot- 
tery and the carven furniture. 
Now, art had vanished from nor- 
mal life. What was the reason? 

Once art was a part of daily life; 
now it had vanished into the infre- 
quent workshops of “artists.” If 
one could explain what art was, 
and is, and why its influence had 
contracted so suddenly and so dis- 
astrously, the change could be ex- 
plained. 

In the first place, Morris de- 
scribed the extent of art. It does 
not mean only “painting and sculp- 
ture and architecture, but the 
shapes and colors of all household 
goods, nay even the arrangements 
of the fields for tillage and pasture, 
the management of towns and of 
highways of all kinds .. . all the ex- 
ternals of our life.” 

Art, then, is the beauty of life— 
the beauty of external things. 
Beauty is the “splendor ordinis,” 
the splendor of order, as St. Augus- 

8 “Architecture, Industry, and Wealth.” 


tine put it; the recognition by the 
mind of a right order and propor- 
tion in material things. In perceiv- 
ing beauty the intellect renders 
matter intelligible, not by the hard 
path of abstraction, but immedi- 
ately, and without any labor, and 
therefore with joy.. 

And thus, if the things made by 
the hand of man are to be beautiful, 
if the mind, that is to say, is to see 
itself reflected in them and is to be 
refreshed thereby, it is necessary 
that the mind should put something 
into the work first. Beautiful work 
is intelligent work. To make artis- 
tic things is simply to make things 
intelligently. “Men whose hands 
were skilled in fashioning things 
could not help thinking the while, 
and soon found out that their deft 
fingers could express some part of 
the tangle of their thoughts, and 
that this new pleasure hindered 
not their daily work, for in the very 
labour that they lived by lay the ma- 
terial in which their thought could 
be embodied; and thus, though they 
laboured, they laboured somewhat 
for their pleasure, and uncom- 
pelled, and had conquered the curse 
of toil, and were men.” 

So, in the days when “the best 
artist was a workman still, and the 
humblest workman was an artist,” 
work engaged man’s every faculty, 
both bodily and mental—it was hu- 
man work, the work of a man. And 
because it was human, and adapted 
to their nature as animal rationale, 
men found it pleasant. Thus Mor- 
ris defined art as “man’s expression 
of his joy in labour.” 

So the present ugliness of things 
is accounted for by the fact that 
work has been separated from in- 
telligence, for the workman who is 
but a cog in the factory system 
cannot apply his intelligence to the 
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task before him. No chance for 
him to vary to his liking the pattern 
the machine is spinning, or to carve 
a little gargoyle under the eaves of 
the house he is helping to build. 

Here we may interject a remark 
that if the designer is skillful, a ma- 
chine-made article may avoid 
downright ugliness by a certain 
simplicity. But this non-human 
simplicity is the only thing it can 
attain, for the personal element 
cannot enter into a thing that is re- 
peated a thousand times in the 
same pattern. And again, pleasure 
in work has here been taken from 
many that it may be reserved for 
one. 

Thus, seeing the overpowering 
ugliness of the externals of life in 
his own day, Morris found it was 
due to the methed of production. 
It was not human, it engaged only 
part of a man—his material part. 
It required no thought, no constant 
fresh application of the intellect, 
but only an automatic habit to tend 
the machinery which had replaced 
the ancient methods of production. 
It is not a man who pulls the levers 
in the great factories, who puts the 
sheet of metal under the giant press 
and draws out the side of a motor; 
it is only half of a man. And, be- 
cause he is only allowed to be part 
of a man, and not a whole man; he 
is unhappy. 

Not that Morris, Manichee-like, 
would have swept the machine aside 
as an essentially evil thing. It was 
simply being used for a wrong pur- 
pose. “Those almost miraculous 
machines which if orderly fore- 
thought had dealt with them might 
even now be speedily extinguishing 
all irksome and unintelligent la- 
bour, leaving us free to raise the 
standard of skill of hand and 
energy of mind in our workmen, 





and to produce afresh: that loveli- 
ness and order which only the hand 
of man guided by his soul can pro- 
duce; what have they done for us 
now?” 

Morris would not have abolished 
the machine as such, he would not 
have repudiated the principle of 
machinery; but he would have 
changed the types of machinery 
used; would have replaced some by 
craftsmen, would have used others 
where the labor of men’s hands 
would only be wearisome toil. 

This was the difference between 
Morris and the modern leisure 
statesmen who would revive the 
crafts to occupy the leisure time of 
those whose work is performed for 
them by the machines. To Morris 
the utility of the thing to be made 
was a necessary constituent ele- 
ment in craftsmanship. 

“The pleasure which ought to go 
with the making of every piece of 
handicraft has for its basis the keen 
interest which every healthy man 
takes in healthy life, and is com- 
pounded chiefly of three elements: 
variety, hope of creation, and the 
self-respect which comes of a sense 
of usefulness, to which must be 
added that mysterious pleasure 
which goes with the deft exercise 
of bodily powers.” 

“That self-respect which comes 
of a sense of usefulness”—that is 
what would be missing in the hob- 
bies of the Leisure state. 


Morris seems to have become a 
Maxian through a misunderstand- 
ing. Marx, as we have seen, pro- 
posed the abolition of property be- 
cause of his acceptance of the In- 
dustrial system. He _ regarded 
Capitalism as a necessary stage in 
the development of the human race 
because it gave birth to the system 
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of giant factories and giant ma- 
chines, and which his ideal Com- 
munist state would have taken over 
en bloc. He simply regarded the 
system of private property as a 
primitive organization of society 
incapable of dealing with the great 
modern realities of large-scale pro- 
duction. 

That William Morris, who would 
have abolished the system of large- 
scale production and replaced it by 
a system of craftsmen, aided and 
emancipated by machinery, should 
have accepted this man’s theories, 
is one of the ironies of history. 
Morris accepted Marx’s conclusions 
without accepting his premises— 
an impossible situation. 

The true successors of Morris are 
not the modern Socialists, but the 
English Distributists; and _ the 
prophet on whom the mantle of 
Morris has fallen is Eric Gill, who 
has restated Morris’s teaching in 
the language of Thomistic philoso- 
phy. Morris, it appears, was a 
Thomist without knowing it. If he 
were alive to-day it is a certainty 
that he would not appear in print 
alongside G. D. H. Cole and John 
Strachey, and a probability that his 
name would be adorning the pages 
of G. K.’s Weekly. 


2. WERNER SOMBART 


Werner Sombart is one of the 
most illustrious of the German 
“Historical School” of economists, 
founded by Schmoller towards the 
end of the last century, which, like 
the American’ “Institutionalist” 
school, maintains that there is no 
such thing as a science of econom- 
ics, but only the study of various 
economic systems. The paladins 
of the Historical School hold theirs 
is a purely speculative science, into 


which no coloring or flavor of ethi- 
cal values should be introduced. 
Nevertheless, in defiance of their 
own philosophy, they hate Indus- 
trial Capitalism with a fierce and 
intense hatred, and their chief war 
was against the Austrian School, 
headed by the redoubtable Bohm- 
Bawerk, the most skillful of Capi- 
talist apologists. The anti-Indus- 
trialist bias of the German econo- 
mists is all the more astounding 
when one remembers that they hold 
official positions — Max Weber a 
professor at Munich, Sombart at 
Berlin. An English professor of 
economics who showed such a vio- 
lent antipathy to the established In- 
dustrial Capitalist régime as Weber 
and Sombart did, would run the 
risk of being pitched out on his 
neck, of losing his professional 
reputation. At any rate, they don’t 
do it. Of late years a Communistic 
bias has been tolerated, but Com- 
munism is a form of Industrialism, 
and none of them has dared to say 
a word against the sacrosanct ma- 
chine. Perhaps the reason is that 
continental countries have only 
one foot in the Industrial camp; 
they still maintain a considerable 
agrarian economy, and have never 
given their whole souls into the pos- 
session of the modern world. 

Read the peroration, for instance, 
of Weber’s Protestantische Ethik, 
in which he compares the modern 
world to a cage in which the soul 
of man is confined, and remarks 
contemptuously that “this nullity 
imagines it has reached a level of 
civilisation never before attained.” * 


4 Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist 
des Kapitalismus (1904), Ch. 5. This, the 
most famous of Weber’s works, was trans- 
lated into English as The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism in 1930, with a 
preface by Professor Tawney, who comes 
nearest the Germans in outspokenness and 
independence. 
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These professors of economics at 
Munich and Berlin show a degree 
of contempt for the modern world 
and all its achievements unequalled 
in England, for example, save by 
a D. H. Lawrence or an Aldous 
Huxley. And, remember, Weber 
went with the delegation to Ver- 
sailles in 1918. 

The names of Weber and Som- 
bart were coupled in the great con- 
troversy over the origin of Capital- 
ism which arose after the publica- 
tion of the Protestantische Ethik, 
and is still in full blast. Sombart 
attacked Weber’s Calvinistic theory 
of the origin of Capitalism. He put 
forward, in his Bourgeois, the 
theory that the origin of Capitalism 
was to be sought in the “Bourgeois 
nature.” There is a fundamental 
rift among men, he tells us, divid- 
ing us into two parties—those who 
dispense, and those who save, the 
“open man” and the “closed man.” 

“The ones sing and resound, the 
others have no resonance; the ones 
are resplendent with colours, the 
others have no colouring. And this 
opposition shows not only in the 
two temperaments as such, but in 
the manifestations of each. The 
ones are artists (by disposition if 
not by profession), the others are 
functionaries. The ones are made 
of silk, the others of wool.”* Men 
of gold, one might say, and men of 
lead. But Sombart seeks a further 
distinction between the two types, 
and finds it in this: that the former 
are men of love, and the latter have 
no love. So he divides men into 
two types—erotic natures, men of 
love; and loveless natures—the 
Bourgeois. And men devoid of 
love have conquered the world and 

5 Der Bourgeois (1913), Ch. 15. This book 
was translated into English as The Quintessence 


of Capitalism, but is now, I believe, out of 
print. 
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built up the system that imprisons 
us. 

The inferior natures have con- 
quered the superior natures. How 
is this? That the men of wool have 
overcome the men of silk? those 
with souls of lead those with golden 
souls? Because the modern world 
has been built by a very special sort 
of leaden man. The Bourgeois 
have conquered the world indeed, 
but they had their leaders. The 
modern world has been built by a 
very special sort of Bourgeois—the 
entrepreneur, the captain of indus- 
try; the Ford. 

“Two souls co-exist within the 
breast of the perfect Bourgeois: the 
soul of an entrepreneur, and the 
soul of a Bourgeois properly so 
called. These twin souls form by 
their union the Spirit of Capital- 
ism.” * 

What is the entrepreneur, the 
captain among the Bourgeois, the 
men of lead? He is the presiding 
genius of the modern world; it was 
made by his hands. Sombart 
counts as “factors of production” 
in the modern world labor, capital, 
and the entrepreneur; and the last 
is the greatest. 

It is in the third volume of Som- 
bart’s magnum opus—Der Moderne 
Kapitalismus (1928), that we get 
the full description of the entrepre- 
neur. He is the man whose end is 
gain. He may not personally desire 
gain as such, but his activity, and 
therefore the activity of the society 
which he controls—the modern 
world, is oriented towards gain. 

“The motive forces which ani- 
mate the Capitalist entrepreneur 
are of a very great variety—the will 


¢Sombart attributes the triumph of the 
“Bourgeois natures” in certain countries to 
racial predispositions, the character of the 
modern state, and to certain moral causes, as 
religion and philosophy. 

t Op. cit. 
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to power, ambition, the idea of duty 
or general utility, etc. But in order 
for these motive forces to exterior- 
ise themselves in Capitalist enter- 
prise they must necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to that which consti- 
tutes the supreme end of Capital- 
ism—the pursuit of gain.” * 

“In the Capitalist economy the 
entrepreneurs form the sole nu- 
cleus of intelligent men.” The rest 
are but an inert mass of “consum- 
ers,” played upon by the forces of 
suggestion — modern advertising. 
Above this inert mass stand the en- 
trepreneurs, the men who rule the 
modern world—the Ford, the 
Stinnes, the J. P. Morgan. Their 
number, owing to modern inter- 
locking methods of finance, is really 
incredibly small. 

“When Walther Rathenau said 
one day that the whole economic 
life of Europe and America was di- 
rected by 300 or 400 men, he was 
reproached with having given away 
a secret. But for those who knew 
more or less the organization of 
modern economic life, the fact re- 
vealed by Rathenau was far from 
being a secret.” ® 

Sombart analyzes the souls of 
these rulers of all things, and comes 
to much the same conclusion as D. 
H. Lawrence in Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. There, if you remember, 
Lady Chatterley’s husband had a 
great deal to do with entrepreneurs 
and technicians, and they are pre- 
sented to us as bits of men, part- 
men. They are giants of intelli- 
gence in their own way—wizards, 
but their development is completely 
one-sided. They are less than hu- 
man. 

“Since he passes his time in busi- 
ness, and nothing but business, his 


8 Moderne KXapitalismus, 3, Ch. 3. 
9 Ibid. 


soul necessarily finishes by drying 
up, dessicating,” writes Sombart of 
the entrepreneur. “All around him 
everything else dessicates as well, 
all life grows pale, all values dis- 
appear. . . . His country becomes 
for the entrepreneur a foreign land, 
a land of exile. Nature, art, litera- 
ture, state, friends—all disappear 
for him into a mysterious nothing- 
ness; he has ‘no time’ for all 
that.”*° Yet from his business he 
derives a sterile kind of joy. He 
lives for nothing else. 

Sombart examines the entrepre- 
neur’s stock of ideas, which, natu- 
rally enough, for they are the ideals 
of its rulers, have become the ideals 
of the modern world. First comes 
the ideal of magnitude, bigness— 
the colossal city, the giant machine, 
the worship of mere size. Second- 
ly rapidity of movement—speed. 
Dante speaks of 


“la fretta 
che l’onestade ad ogni atto dis- 
maga”... 


that haste which mars the dignity 
of every act. But the modern world 
is drunk with Speed. 

Thirdly, novelty. The modern 
world is always amusing itself with 
new toys: airplanes, wireless. Mod- 
ern economics counts on this stimu- 
lation of ever new desires to find 
work for those ousted by mechani- 
zation; it is a constituent element 
of the “compensation” theory. 

Fourthly, the sentiment of power. 
Any reformer who suggests control 
over science and machinery will at 
once be pursued with a most fanati- 
cal hatred, because he has outraged 
the modern sentiment of power. 
Power over nature; power grasping 
the levers, and mounting to the 


10 Der Bourgeois, Ch. 28. 
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stars. This love of power, for in- 
stance, is very obvious in the Well- 
sian prophecies. 

Sombart has but one word for 
these ideals. They are, he says, 
“infantile.” They are simply the 
four values which inspire and 
dominate the life of a child—the 
love of bigness, rapidity of move- 
ment, new toys, power. Sombart 
has such a contempt for the mod- 
ern world that he compares its con- 
trol over the forces of nature to 
that of a little boy making his dog 
sit up and beg! 

“A generation truly great, in 
touch with the most profound prob- 
lems of the human soul, would not 
feel itself any the greater by reason 
of the success of two or three tech- 
nical inventions.” 

This Chapter 17 of Der Bour- 
geois, “The Modern Economic 
Man,” is one of the most violent 
and effective attacks on Industrial- 
ism that I know. Truly, if you 
want to destroy the Industrial sys- 
tem, bring “progress” to a stand- 
still, and smash the modern world, 
spread the influence of Sombart. 

Not only the entrepreneurs be- 
come part-men, but their employees 
are subjected to the same dehu- 
manizing process, though they are 
left without the inhuman flame of 
energy that is the driving force of 
the enterpreneur. This is the fa- 
miliar “dehumanisation of produc- 
tion” we have met time and again, 
when dealing with Marx, Ford 
(who pushed it to its penultimate 
stage), and William Morris. There 
is no need to go into the matter 
again. “When the workman goes 


into the factory he must leave his 
soul at the entrance,” says Som- 
bart, and he goes so far as to de- 
scribe modern work as a “tor- 
ment.” 
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With the coming of Industrial 
Capitalism, men ceased to be the 
end of production; production be- 
came the end of men, and their sole 
purpose in life to produce more and 
yet more by more and more compli- 
cated means. 

“Man is almost totally eliminated 
from the table of economic values 
and the field of economic interests; 
the only thing in which we are still 
interested is the process—of pro- 
duction, of transport, of price-for- 
mation.” The natural world, the 
living world, has been reduced to 
ruins, on the top of which has been 
constructed an artificial world, the 
product of human inventions and 
inert materials. ...™ 

The triumph of the Inhumanists. 
Men live surrounded by the tall 
concrete buildings and the swift 
machines; at night the neon lights 
obscure the stars. 


The last section of Der Moderne 
Kapitalismus is concerned with a 
tentative forecast of the future. 
Sombart thinks Capitalism carries 
with it the seed of its own decay. 
Its motive power ceases to work. 
The entrepreneur becomes a rentier 
in the end. The Dutch merchants 
sank at the finish into the lethargy 
of passive interest-receivers, just 
as England, for example, has be- 
come predominantly a_ rentier 
country living on the interest of its 
foreign investments. The gain 
spirit declines; industry is social- 
ized, bureaucratized. Price-fixing 
officials and functionaries replace 
the captains of industry. Indus- 
trial Capitalism stiffens, petrifies; 
ultimately it will sink into a Chi- 
nese stagnation. Weber suggests 
this as one possibility, also— 
“mechanised petrifaction, embel- 


11 Der Bourgeois, Ch. 26. 
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lished with a sort of convulsive 
self-importance.” 

Henry Ford XVI. rules in ancient 
Detroit. His creaking machines 
still turn out cars. It was seven 
centuries since any improvement 
was made in them. 

Sombart thinks Industrial Capi- 
talism will not vanish completely, 
but will live on, fossilized and petri- 
fied, as a stream of molten lava, 
once boiling-hot and flowing, cools 
and turns to stone. Pride in its 
technical achievements will be a 
potent factor in its preservation. 
Spengler, on the contrary, foresees 
a time when the machines will 
be but legends of an incredible 
past. 

The scope of Capitalism will be 
very much restricted in future, says 
Sombart. Economic organizations 
which aim, not at the realization of 
gain, but the satisfaction of needs, 
will assume greater and greater im- 
portance—codperative and public 
organizations. These will to a great 
extent use the technical achieve- 
ments of Capitalism, and in particu- 
lar, the dehumanization of produc- 
tion. “They will subsist by the will 
of numerous strata of the popula- 
tion—workmen and poor consum- 
ers—who would free themselves 
from the chains of Capitalism.” 

But, says Sombart, there is really 
very little to choose between the 
ethos of these Socialistic and semi- 
Socialistic concerns, and that of 
Capitalism. “What difference is 
there between a great codperative 
store and a great Capitalist store, 
between a Communist blast-fur- 


nace and a Capitalist blast-furnace? 
. . . That is why the question of 
knowing whether the economic life 
of the future will be organised on 
a Capitalist basis or upon Socialist 
principles, whether men will be 
roasted or boiled, is of very little 
importance. The important thing 
is to know whether men will escape 
boiling as well as roasting, that is, 
whether there will be any place in 
the economy of the future for sys- 
tems which are neither Capitalist 
nor Socialist—for individualist 
economy, for craftsmanship, for the 
peasant’ economy. It is a question 
of the opposition of two worlds. 
The future of humanity depends 
upon the issue of the war between 
these two worlds.” 

Agriculture will always remain 
“a sort of oasis” for those who de- 
sire to escape from Capitalism and 
Socialism and thereby retain their 
souls intact, for “the complete 
dehumanisation of agriculture is 
impossible.” 

“One can be occupied in agricul- 
ture for the love of agriculture; one 
can acquire landed property for the 
love of the soil. Can that be said 
of a commercial enterprise, of a 
blast furnace, or a factory for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid?” 

The peasant economy will in- 
crease in expanse and importance. 
Each country will be obliged to re- 
construct its agrarian basis. “Eco- 
nomic monstrosities” like the Eng- 
lish national economy, with only 
eight per cent of the people on the 
land will in the future, be impossi- 
ble, says Sombart, with relish. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


E [Catholics] must make unit- 

ed and persistent attempts to 
convince our fellow citizens that 
(1) the present danger to democ- 
racy is real, but it comes from Com- 
munism first, and from Fascism 
secondarily as a reaction to Com- 
munism; (2) that the alternatives 
are not Fascism and Democracy, but 
Democracy and all forms of totalita- 
rianism, whether direct, as Commu- 
nism, or Fascism, as the indirect re- 
sult of Communism; (3) that the 
true interests of Democracy lie in 
an alliance with neither Commu- 
nism nor Fascism; (4) that we do 
not have to make a choice between 
these two unless we deliberately ex- 
pose ourselves to the choice, through 
wilful blindness to the real issue; 
(5) that the real war party in our 
land today is the Popular Front al- 
liance of Communists and liberals 
of various shades of radicalism; 
and (6) that we must all unite on 
a platform of democracy and peace, 
which is the platform of neither 


Communism nor Fascism today. 
—Witrrip Parsons, S.J., in America, Febru- 
ary 19th. 


There is a_ persistent fallacy, 
wholly emotional in origin, that if 
war be denounced and protested 
against, it can be prevented. Noth- 
ing can be farther from the truth. 
The emotional basis upon which this 
sort of conduct rests is precisely the 
emotional basis upon which zest 
and zeal for war can be built in 
short order when circumstances in- 
vite to that end. The preparation 
for war goes on apace. The lack of 


confidence has grown both in extent 
and power and has produced the 
gravest situation which the mod- 
ern world has had to face—a moral 
breakdown which would plunge 
what considers itself a_ civilized 
world into a chaos of which the 


end could not be foreseen. 
—NicHotas Murray BurTien. 


Let Me Live is a damning record 
of how the Negro Angelo Herndon 
was treated in the Fulton County 
Jail of Atlanta, Georgia. ... “I saw 
many incidents in which Negroes 
were horribly mistreated,” he says. 
That’s mild. He wonders why so 
many strong Negro men are afraid 
of one white bully. His intelligence 
made him think; soon he was ripe 
for political suggestions . . . “about 
Communism as the only emancipat- 
ing force for the workers.” Never 
did a doctrine fall upon better soil. 
By his enthusiasm, energy, and 
above all, his ability to take abuse 
and: come up smiling, he was the 
ideal convert to the extremist cause 
It is well that Americans who still 
have hope for the system under 
which they live should understand 
this, Leaders who succeed are 
made of the stuff of Herndon. They 
voice the protest of long-suffering 
men too fearful to speak them- 
selves. Herndon’s book proves that 
radical leadership needs merely to 
exploit the oppressions that white 
leaders visit on their less fortunate 
brethren, white and black, to build 
their support. As Herndon says, 
putting men in jail won’t stop star- 
vation. And one day the chain 
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gang will be too long, too big, for 
the men who forge it. . . . No matter 
what happens to Angelo, there will 
be other Herndons if America does 
not clean house. 


—Harry Hansen, in the New York World- 
Telegram, 8th. 


It may be said that manners in 
part are the superficial expression 
of religion. And the biographies 
of men greatly religious show that 
where there is holiness within there 
is courtesy without. There may be 
good manners without holiness but 
there is no record of holiness with- 


out good manners. 
—Henry Dwicut Sevewicx, In Praise of 
Gentlemen (Little, Brown). 


The test of democracy comes in a 
war. It comes in a depression. Our 
great democracies faced that test 
only recently. They came out of it 
unscathed. At least those democ- 
racies with a true background of 
democratic experience came out of it 
unscathed. Others—Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy—whose ex- 
perience with democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions was only partial 
and limited—they did not escape. 
But France and Britain and the 
United States, with firmer demo- 
cratic tradition and longer experi- 
ence, did come through. To be 
sure, they had to sacrifice certain 
democratic methods while the crisis 
was upon them, but we survived 
the test because we were willing to 
surrender certain freedoms for a 
limited time. But we never sur- 
rendered freedom’s institutions! 
The same Congress, the same Par- 
liament, the same Chamber, that 
gave war powers to the executive 
was also able to take them away. 
And there is the essential differ- 


ence. 
—H. V. Katrensoan, speaking at America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, February 18th. 


As we inspect the state of learn- 
ing in America we discover that the 
higher it gets the more confused it 
becomes. . .. A general education 
ought to help us to understand the 
past and our own connection with 
the past. It ought to help us to un- 
derstand our fellow-men and our 
relationship to them. It may not 
enable us to predict the future—I 
am, in fact, a little skeptical of 
schemes of education which pre- 
pare the student to live in the kind 
of world which may exist two or 
twenty years from now—but it 
should put us in a frame of mind in 
which we can deal intelligently with 
the future. All education should 
drive in this direction. I do not re- 
gard the accumulation of data, or 
the acquisition of specialized skills, 
important as both these functions 
are, as education. I should exclude 
them as primary objectives from 
the college. They should be rele- 
gated to the trade school or to spe- 
cial institutes. ... We should estab- 
lish a new kind of college, primarily 
devoted to the cultivation of the 
intellect. . . . It would not be con- 
cerned with making successful doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
investigators or business men. It 
would be very much concerned with 
making successful citizens. 


—Rosert M. Hutcuins, President of the 
University of Chicago, in The New York Times 
Magazine, March 7th. 


The unity and simplicity of the 
curriculum Dr. Hutchins proposes 
for American youth between the 
ages of 16 and 20 are largely decep- 
tive. The cultivation of the intel- 
lect cannot be provided for on the 
assumption that all intellects can 
be cultivated in the same way. 
Successful stimulus to thinking is 
dependent on discovering subject- 
matters that interest the prospective 
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thinker. .. . If, as we agree, the stu- 
dent is to be trained to understand 
the past and his fellow-men and to 
deal intelligently with the future, 
his development on the physical, 
moral, spiritual, esthetic and social 
sides as well as the intellectual is 
an essential part of this training. 
And this development is the com- 
mon and well understood aim of 
scores of American colleges of lib- 
eral arts today. . . . No educational 
system ever was or ever will be 100 
per cent successful. . . . Devices 
planned for perfectly good ends 
will at times run wild, as intercol- 
legiate athletics have done in the 
men’s colleges. There will be stupid 
administrators. There will always 
be a shortage of really good teach- 
ers. But the cure for these and 
other defects is in frank criticism, 
in patient experiment, in persist- 
ent devotion to the ideal we have 
conceived. It is not in pouring 
out the baby with the bath. 


—WuuiumM A. Netson, President of Smith 
College in The New York Times Magazine, 
March 7th. 


Those who fondly believe that 
Fascism will save the world from 
Communism are laboring under a 
fatal delusion. The ideologies of 
these two are too closely allied to 
render them absolutely contradic- 
tory. They have too much in com- 
mon and their differences can be 
readily effaced. The three, Capital- 
ism, Fascism and Communism, are 
links in a chain; imperceptibly the 
one passes into the other. None of 
them has much use for a religion 
which looks to another world; for 
each one of them has a religion of 
its own, which if closely viewed, is 
the same. Fascism deifies the na- 
tional state. Communism deifies 
the industrial state, and capitalism 
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deifies the servile state, that is, the 
state in which organized money 
power will control the destinies of 
the people and the world. All three 
are fundamentally materialistic, 
secularistic, totalitarian. 


—Cuaaces P. Bavemt, in The Christian 
Front, March, 


If there is a lack in American re- 
viewing today, it is the love of books. 
. . « We are all so concerned with 
regionalism, nationalism,  social- 
ism, modernism, that the book as 
book too often gets neglected. Its 
control of ideas or history or be- 
haviorism gets reviewed, but its liv- 
ing whole (when it is alive) is left 
for the reader to get if he can. Some 
reviewers are absorbed with the pi- 
oneers, and some with the South, 
and some with the proletariat, and 
some with the reinterpretation of 
America. They know their stuff, 
—no shoddy history passes them by, 
no characters untrue to a contem- 
porary ideology; and this is excel- 
lent. Yet fiction and drama and 
poetry are not social science, not 
even history. They stand and fall 
not by their usefulness to our 
knowledge of the American scene, 
but by the delight they give. ... 
Book loving is as essential as ever 
it was for a criticism which con- 
siders the true aim of literature to 
be a lifting and clearing of the im- 
agination, and, in the root sense of 
the word, a delight. For the book 
lover never forgets, and the history 
of literature gives him abundant 
confirmation, that no book lives in 
the imagination just because of 
Arkansas, or Freudianism, or the 
proletariat in its pages, but only be- 
cause it has delighted the imagina- 
tion by its art. 


—H. S. C., in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, March 13th. 
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By May 


LD NADYA shifted her weight 

from one rheumatic leg to the 
other and waited patiently on the 
uneven cobblestones. One had to 
be patient in the U.S. S. R. It was 
a land of long patient stretches, of 
interminable waits, of heartbreak- 
ing gaps, in spite of all its boasted 
speeding up of production. 

To-day was May Day and the 
U. S. S. RK. was celebrating. The 
serried ranks of the Red Army were 
due to pass in review, grim wave 
upon grim wave, across the Red 
Square. The morning was gray, 
but a fitful, momentary sun illu- 
mined now and then the mausoleum 
of the unforgettable Lenin. The 
Kremlin reared its historic pile 
aloft in the background, aloof from 
all, tourist and Soviet citizen alike, 
and the famous old square took on 
as gala an appearance as it could 
allow under the circumstances. 

Old Nadya was full to overflow- 
ing of memories to-day. Of memo- 
ries of when she was free to do as 
she wished; free to come, to go, to 
practice her religion. She was a 
Catholic, a legacy of religion left to 
her by a French grandfather who 
had married a Russian wife from 
the neighborhood of Moscow, after 
first converting her from Ortho- 
doxy. Nadya’s old mistress, how- 
ever, the Countess Orlov, had be- 
longed to the Orthodox Church and 
Nadya still remembered the visits 
she used to pay to the shrine of the 
Iberian Virgin, just at the entrance 
of this same Red Square. A color- 
ful shrine it had been with its dome 
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of blue, studded with golden stars. 
Well did she remember the day 
when her mistress, falling desper- 
ately ill had been visited by the sa- 
cred image, carried from the shrine 
in its coach of state, pulled by six 
huge horses. The countess had re- 
covered too. And then there were 
her own remembrances to keep her 
occupied—beautiful memories: the 
white of her veil, the flicker of her 
candle, the wreath of flowers as she 
walked in procession in her own 
church to honor the Mother of God. 
Well,—all that was gone now. The 
terrible days of the war had de- 
scended, a black cloud upon the 
land. The old count had been shot 
at the time of the Red revolt. The 
rest of the family had escaped 
across the Finnish border. Only 
Old Nadya was left to face the har- 
rowing changes with the pathetic 
stolidity of the Russian lower class. 

Times were different now. She 
and the Young Nadya, her grand- 
daughter had a tiny room in one of 
the innumerable tenements of Mos- 
cow. Young Nadya was ambitious. 
She had worked herself up from a 
mere factory hand to a clerkship 
in one of the Torgsin Stores. She 
loved Ivan Soloviev, who was a 
member of the G. P. U. It was well 
thus, her grandmother thought. 
They were soon to be married and 
with a husband on the strong side 
of the political situation it would 
be safer for the two of them. Old 
Nadya had seen women, old and 
young, shrieking out their terror, 
hustled off to prison by the G. P. U. 
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They had never come back either. 
Perhaps Siberia or the wastes about 
the White Sea could speak of them. 
Old Nadya had heard things too, 
besides seeing them. Rumors had 
come through a kind of “grape- 
vine” route of whole villages of 
Kulaks moved from the Ukraine 
and Caucasian regions up to the 
frozen steppes of the north; crowd- 
ed in cattle cars, they died like flies 
and their remains were then flung 
out from the moving train to be de- 
voured by prowling wolf packs. 
Rumor said that the remnant that 
did arrive at their desolate destina- 
tion were herded in confiscated 
churches in Archangel and Mur- 
mansk and Kerst and other Artic 
towns,—poor ghosts of humanity, 
tottering about in rags, gaunt with 
hunger, stupid in despair. Oh yes, 
Old Nadya knew enough. The class 
war, the new drive of the Soviets was 
on in full force; so it was exceeding- 
ly well to be on the safe side in the 
U. S. S. R. After all, she had her 
memories that were her very own, 
and then she could get the consola- 
tions of her religion now and then 
at rare intervals. 

And so Old Nadya stood in the 
crowded square and waited for the 
soldiers to pass and peered out at 
the crowds massed around her. 
Most of the people were in peasant 
costume — drab, uninviting earth 
colors,—gray, brown, black. She 
had enough French blood left to 
shudder at the motley array. But 
her eyes, roving over the assembly, 
on a sudden fixed themselves with 
all the finality of an arrow to the 
center of its target. There on the 
corner, not ten feet away, was a 
gray that was different. It had a 
glint and a sheen all its own,—like 
silver, thought Old Nadya, as she 
slowly edged toward it. She must 
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touch it! Her soul was calling out, 
was thirsty for beauty and there it 
was within easy reach. Slowly, 
slowly, so as not to be too much 
noticed, she edged her way. Then 
the owner of the dress turned. Fair- 
skinned, golden-haired she was, 
with eyes of deep blue, and at her 
waist—Old Nadya gasped with the 
loveliness of it all—was the most 
delightful bouquet of flowers the 
peasant woman had ever seen; a 
corsage of tiny blue blossoms 
knotted together with blue ribbon, 
flowers that had to be artificial, for 
Russia could not grow their like 
even in the government gardens. 
Nearer, nearer, crept Old Nadya. 
Gently she put out her hand and 
stroked the flowers. 

Startled, Rosamond Keith looked 
down, then smiled in her instant 
sympathy at the pathetic gesture. 
She turned to her husband, a young 
American engineer on his vacation 
honeymoon in Russia. 

“Oh, Richard,” she exclaimed, 
touching his arm excitedly, “don’t 
tell me the love of the beautiful is 
lost in Russia. Just look at this 
aged peasant!” 

Her husband turned around and 
Old Nadya looked up into a second 
pair of eyes full of complete under- 
standing. Rosamond Keith’s voice 
trembled with emotion. “What 
shall I do, dear?” she whispered. 
“Give them to her—the old dear?” 

“Sure,” he said, his eyes upon 
the lovely face of his young bride. 
“There is no danger for her, and 
we can get all the corsages we want, 
Chickabiddy, when we get back to 
the states. Let the poor old soul 
have it. She'll probably treasure it 
till her dying day. The blue in your 
eyes is enough for me. All the 
loveliness that I want, my dear, 
even in Moscow. Let her have it!” 
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Quickly Rosamond unfastened 
the corsage and gave it to the peas- 
ant woman. Old Nadya hid it be- 
neath her shawl her fingers trem- 
bling in their eagerness. She mum- 
bled her surprised thanks in her 
broken voice and her old eyes were 
blurred with tears at the unex- 
pected kindness of a “touristi” who 
was evidently also, one of the hated 
“capitalisti.” 

“Poor old soul,” said Rosamond. 
“I could just cry!” 

“Don’t do it, Chickabiddy; in- 
stead cheer up. You’ve brought 
happiness to her—more than you 
can ever guess. It would take a 
whole year’s savings for her to buy 
anything like that and then I doubt 
if she could get it in this God-for- 
saken country. Listen! At last 
they come, the Red Army! Look! 
You'll never again see anything 
like this!” 

Old Nadya crowded close to the 
front like the rest. File after file, 
never ending it almost seemed, the 
Red Army passed her in review. 
The square shook with the rever- 
berations of their footsteps as they 
passed the shrine of Lenin, huge, 
stalwart, with their heavy coats 
and rounded helmets, the emis- 
saries of Stalin. Efficient they 
were, awesome, stern-faced, with 
their half Oriental look of fatality. 
Nadya shuddered involuntarily and 
pressed the hidden beauty close to 
her heart. She was no poet and 
knew not what a simile is, but there 
passed through her poor dull mind 
the thought that somehow or other 
these soldiers in their massive 
passing of mechanized units were 
like the monotonous, leaden min- 
utes, hours and days of her own 
later life,—without vitality, — 
dumb, spiritless. 

And so with seeing but unseeing 


eyes she stood in the crowd until 
the last soldier passed, saluting in 
his march the tomb of Lenin. She 
turned. The kind “touristi” had 
vanished, but the glow of their pres- 
ence still remained in her heart. It 
seemed to be lightened, to be as 
happy as of old; an undefinable 
blessing rested upon it. She looked 
up. A sudden shaft of sunlight had 
broken through a cloud bank and 
was glorifying for the moment the 
tower of the old Kremlin. Its radi- 
ance reflected itself in her face. Old 
Nadya smiled at its benediction, 
and then turned and trudged her 
weary, rheumatic way to the tiny 
room in the swarming tenement 
house that she called home. 


It was evening—quitting time, 
and Young Nadya stepped briskly 
out into the cool May air. She was 
not Russian in type; in fact she 
looked quite foreign amongst the 
large featured peasants with whom 
she worked,—small, slender, with 
oval face and rich dark hair. She 
wore the ordinary staid garb of the 
Russian worker, but she wore it 
with such a distinctive style and 
grace that she stood out against the 
drab background of her associates. 
She loved the beautiful and that 
was one reason that she was in the 
employ of the Torgsin Stores who 
carried the better class of merchan- 
dise. The other reason that she 
was there was Ivan Soloviev. He 
was deeply in love with her and be- 
ing a member of the G. P. U. was 
able, even in Russia with its boast 
of equality, to have her accepted as 
aclerk. She handled daily the tiny 
luxuries so dear to a woman’s 
heart that were beginning to creep 
in with the sanction of the Soviet 
régime. Wise old U. S. S. R. it was, 
to allow to the eternal feminine, in- 
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dividualities in dress and a ward- 
robe more like their sisters of other 
lands. If she could not afford as 
yet, she could at least enjoy the 
sight of a bright ribbon or a daintily 
turned shoe which was not a mon- 
strosity in construction, and the 
daily privilege thrilled her. 

She saw Ivan Soloviev before he 
saw her. He was standing face to 
the street near the entrance of the 
store. Her heart leaped in joy, for 
she loved him with all the devoted 
tenacity of her Slavic blood and all 
the joyful intensity of her French 
heritage. He was good. One could 
see that in his kind, patient face, 
and Young Nadya knew that he had 
lightened the burden of many a 
poor exile sent out to the frozen 
north. Circumstances had thrown 
him into the ranks of the secret po- 
lice, but she knew deep down in her 
heart that many and many a time 
had he overlooked evidence that 
would have incriminated his less 
fortunate neighbors. She also 
seemed to sense by womanly in- 
tuition, although she had no posi- 
tive proof that Ivan, in spite of all 
the damning propaganda, was re- 
ligious like herself at heart; that 
belief in God was planted too deep 
to be obliterated by force, and that 
he was silent and seemingly passive 
and dumb for reasons of his own. 

He had sighted her now and his 
face lighted up with all the joy of 
a lover. 

“You are late to-night, Nadya,” 
he said. “I have been waiting long 
for you!” 

“It was not my fault,” she an- 
swered, as she took his arm. “I 
stayed to help Olga put away her 
stock.. She is always slow, and I’m 
afraid if she doesn’t try more to 
keep up to time that she will not be 
long in the employ of the store.” 
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“You are kind!” They walked 
along in silence; it was a habit of 
theirs. Each seemed to understand 
the other without interchange of 
words. The business district was 
soon left behind and the tenements 
of workers arose on every side. 

“I cannot go all the way with you 
to-night; my Nadya,” Ivan said, as 
they turned into her home street. 
“It is now late and I have an ap- 
pointment, but before I go I must 
tell you something.” 

Her hand tightened on his arm. 
There was a serious tone to his 
voice that seemed to her heart to 
be a portent of evil. She said noth- 
ing. She couldn’t. Her voice died 
down in her throat. These were the 
days when thunderbolts fell out of 
a perfectly clear sky, strewing hu- 
man wreckage to right and to left. 
He sensed her fright and patted her 
hand reassuringly. 

“You need not be worried, little 
one,” he comforted. “As yet it is 
nothing serious, but you must warn 
the old grandmother to be careful!” 

“Old Nadya!” Her voice sound- 
ed very far away. 

“Old Nadya,” he repeated slowly. 
“To-day I saw something that if 
anyone else had seen it, there might 
have been misfortune to her.” 

“Tvan!” 

“I do not wish to frighten you, 
dear one, but you must warn her to 
be careful, for I have seen others 
arrested for less than what she did; 
the government trusts no one, old 
or young alike. You need not me 
to tell you that.” 

Nadya was silent, but her hand 
did not release its grip upon his 
arm. 

“I was near her in the crowd to- 
day in the Red Square as the army 
passed and I saw her edge up to 
some ‘touristi’ and receive some- 
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thing from them which she hid be- 
neath her shawl. What it was I do 
not know. That remains for you to 
find out. I am only warning you, 
dear one, to tell her to be careful, 
for if anyone else of the police had 
seen it, I fear for the grandmother.” 

“No one else saw her?” 

“I am sure of that. I alone was 
on duty at that corner, and the 
crowd was too busy looking at the 
approaching units.” 

Her voice broke. “I thank you, 
Ivan—you are so good!” 

“T love you, little one; that is the 
reason I am good, if I am, as you 
say.” 

They parted at the corner. Nadya 
watched him stride out of sight, 
then turned towards her own home. 
Her heart was still chilled with the 
news she had just heard, and fear 
made her feet quicksilver as she 
sped down the street. What if 
some one else had seen the old 
grandmother? She shivered in ap- 
grehension. She knew of terrible 
things. It would kill her if Old 
Nadya should be torn away from 
her—like that—like the govern- 
ment could tear away—even Ivan 
could not compensate! She must 
warn her not to receive anything 
whatsoever from _ strangers—but 
what could it have been? What 
could Old Nadya have received 
from “touristi.” It was past com- 


prehension. She gained the en- 
trance of the tenement. Everything 
was as usual. There was no excite- 
ment. The children playing in the 
gutter looked up at her and smiled. 
Old Orloff seated at the doorway 
muttered a good evening. She re- 
turned the greeting and passed 
quickly to her own room. Softly 
she opened the door. Old Nadya 
was seated, her back to the door 
and facing the window and the late 
evening sun. Quietly she stole up 
behind her and looked over her 
head, started in surprise, touched 
her face, and then with a quick lit- 
tle gasp flung herself around the 
chair at the feet of the old grand- 
mother. 

Old Nadya was sitting, smiling 
peacefully. Around her neck was a 
blue ribbon, pressed out carefully 
by her toil-worn rough fingers. On 
it was tied a medal. Her knotted 
hands were closed loosely around 
a tiny bouquet of fragile forget-me- 
nots, and in front of her, propped 
up upon another chair was a pic- 
ture of the Mother of God, saved 
from the wreckage of the home of 
the old countess. It was May Day 
for Old Nadya too, and her spirit 
had gone forth, beyond the beauty 
of the morning’s gift, out beyond 
the beauty of her soul’s memories 
to the Beauty which shall never 
die. 














THE DRAMA 


By EupHemMiA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FRIEDERIKE 


EY say she was loveliest of all 

in motion. Fleet-footed like 
Artemis, she sped through the 
woods and along the grassy paths 
about the Parsonage. The Parson- 
age was in Sesenheim, near enough 
to Strasbourg to hear the Cathedral 
bells on quiet nights and to see the 
storks flying back to high nests on 
ancient chimneys. While other 
Alsatian girls wore the flamboyant 
French headdress, Friederike pre- 
ferred the German fashion and 
her long golden braids, and white 
muslin and little black taffeta apron 
suited well her natural grace. The 
soft ruffles of her muslin skirt end- 
ed on the delicate line of her ankles 
and her flying feet. 

It was Weyland who brought 
Goethe first to Sesenheim on an 
autumn afternoon and as he 
caught sight of the Brion family in 
their garden, he recognized the 
scene: there was the modest Vicar- 
age; the gayety of flowers well 
tended; the warmth of a united 
family; the hospitality of generous 
minds. He realized that he had 
wandered into live Romance; that 
he was visiting—and this made it 
even more charming—a German 
version of the Vicarage of Wake- 
field. It was 1770 and the sharp 
cut marble of eighteenth century 
wit and thought was being chipped. 
The waterfall of tears of the new- 
born sentiment was actually wear- 
ing runlets in the polished stone. 
Rousseau was elbowing the prestige 
of Voltaire; Héloise nursing her 


babies had displaced Candide and 
Tony Lumpkin was taking the 
stage from the Teazles, while bil- 
lowy muslins and sashes were soon 
to be smarter than velvet at Ver- 
sailles. Friederike was foreshadow- 
ing the Petit Trianon. 

Goethe’s young heart was ex- 
expanding to the new faith. He 
had mistaken the identity of ro- 
mantic love in a Gretchen and a 
Katchen but he knew now he was 
seeing it in purest form with 
Friederike. Not having known the 
Brions’ romantic importance, he 
had come to them first in the thread- 
bare disguise of a mendicant stu- 
dent of theology but the dramatic 
sense which had prompted the mas- 
querade made him blush for his mis- 
take and he hastened to return as 
the elegant university man. His 
spontaneity, his wit, his eager 
charm won all their hearts. Friede- 
rike looked at Johann Wolfgang 
with his high forehead from which 
his hair was brushed back to a sim- 
ple ribbon, at his oval face, sensitive 
nose, his keen and laughing brown 
eyes and she loved him from the 
first. He was twenty-one and she 
was nineteen. 

Before Easter she came to Stras- 
bourg with her Mother but no city 
was the proper setting for this Flora 
of a poet’s pastoral. At Whitsun- 
tide, Goethe went to stay at Sesen- 
heim and lingered there through 
June. The villagers delighted in 
him; he learned basket weaving, 
painted the parson’s carriage and 
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made plans for rebuilding the Par- 
sonage. He cut Friederike’s name 
with his own on her favorite tree 
in the forest where they ran to- 
gether hand in hand. He adapted 
for her from the old German, the 


“Roéslein, réslein, rdslein rot 
Réslein auf der Heide” 


of the world famous song. His love 
for her first inspired him to lyrical 
form. 


“Erwache Friederike 
Vertreib die Nacht, 
Die einer deiner Blicke 
Zum Tage macht. 


“Der Vogel sanft Gefluster 
Ruft liebevoll 

Dass mein beliebt Geschwister 
Erwachen soll.” 


(“Awake Friederike, drive night 
away, one look from you awakes 
the day. The birds soft music love 
carols make, that my dear sister 
must awake.”) 


It was very simple but so was 
their love and very tender and gay. 
“In your eyes,” he sang, “lies the 
world’s sunshine.” And then one 
day he kissed her and went away. 
The Brions had taken marriage for 
granted. Friederike waited. But 
it was nine years before she saw 
him again. He never gave any ex- 
planation. He was always ashamed 
of what he had done but perhaps 
no one ever understood but Friede- 
rike herself. The poet in Goethe 
had created something too exquisite 
for the man to violate. It was he 
himself who said in after life that 
“every unusual person has some 
mission on earth and when he has 
fulfilled it, Providence will turn him 


to another purpose.” Friederike 
gave to Goethe, and through him to 
the world, the tender foreground to 
Faust. There can never be more 
than one Friederike in any man’s 
life. There could be no other Goethe 
to Friederike. When other men 
pressed their suit, she shook her 
head. Spring had come to her once 
and for all in Sesenheim. 


The Sesenheim idyl seems to have 
been reinspiring modern Germany. 
A highly popular screen version 
found its way over here last autumn 
and we now have the Franz Lehar 
operetta, Frederika, directed by 
Hassard Short, with Dennis King 
as Goethe. Both of them have de- 
stroyed all the more poetic impli- 
cations of the story by making 
Goethe’s desertion dependent on 
Frederika’s renunciation of him so 
that he may accept the fine post 
offered him by the Duke of Weimar. 
In both film and play, one essential 
requirement is that he be unmar- 
ried. In both of them Frederika 
adopts the antique device of accept- 
ing a richer suitor. As a matter of 
fact, Goethe did not go to Weimar 
until the end of 1775—four years 
after he had parted from Frederika 
—and then he went merely as a 
guest to visit the young Duke whom 
he had met during his minority in 
Frankfort. But the Duke and his 
bride were so captivated by their 
fascinating guest that in order to 
prolong his stay, the Duke, who was 
then but eighteen, bullied his coun- 
cilors into appointing Goethe as one 
of their members. Thus Goethe’s 
visit to Weimar endured till his 
death, a half century later, and he 
had then been for some years Chief 
Minister of State. 

Whatever Frederika may have 
been in Vienna the American ver- 
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sion is not steeped in Goethe tradi- 
tion. Frederika’s first dress might 
have graced any palace and Goethe 
arrives to see her with a crated pig! 
The attractive little scenes of the 
Parsonage life from the film have 
evaporated and Lenz, the brilliant 
and eccentric poet, who modeled 
himself so zealously after Goethe 
that he also visited Sesenheim to 
fall in love with Frederika, has be- 
come in Truex’s hands, a clown. 
In the opera, Goethe, weary of court 
life, revisits Frederika in 1778, but 
is persuaded once more by the Duke 
to return. It is true that he did 
ride out and spend a night at the 
Parsonage in ’78, but in the inter- 
vening years he had loved Lotte, 
been engaged to Lili and was then 
completely dominated by Frau von 
Stein! He was much relieved to 
find that Frederika could greet him 
frankly as a dear friend. 

Much the most charming part of 
the operetta is the ball in Stras- 
bourg with the ballet of the Dresden 
figurines and the minuets. Fred- 
erika’s evanescent and sparkling 
finery is explained by the generos- 
ity of an:aunt. The music is of the 
familiar and agreeable Viennese 
variety and Watson Barratt’s sets 
and costumes have authentic beauty. 
Helen Gleason is not our ideal of 
Frederika but her voice is far more 
satisfying.—At the Imperial. 


THe Amazinc Doctor CLITTER- 
HOoUsE.—In a current best seller, 
Yang and Yin, the medical hero is 
in such a quandary about the trans- 
portation of some flukes from China 
to the Rockefeller laboratories that 
he swallows some of the precious 
parasites himself and in so doing 
becomes a victim to the disease he 
has discovered. But Dr. Clitter- 
house takes a longer chance. To 
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test the physical reactions in crim- 
inal psychology, he actually be- 
comes a criminal and thus his soul 
is mortgaged. 

Clitterhouse is an enthusiastic 
scientist, sardonic but with an in- 
genuous smile, and a very ripe ap- 
preciation of his own intelligence. 
When his office nurse discovers a 
costly loot of pearls and diamond 
collars in his professional bag, any 
native shame is quite offset by the 
simple pride he takes in his burgla- 
rious handiwork. He is properly 
incensed when his friend, Chief In- 
spector Charles of Scotland Yard, 
dismisses the robberies as amateur- 
ish but manages to glean from 
Charles the name of the cleverest 
handler of stolen goods in London. 
We next run across the Doctor on a 
visit to this “fence” where he ad- 
mits that he has “a daffy of spar- 
klers and wants to flash ’em”! The 
result is that the Doctor soon be- 
comes a leader of the gang, and his 
casual robberies develop into in- 
tricate burglaries which culminate 
in the sensational achievement of 
cleaning out the entire contents of 
a fur storage. After this grand 
finale, Clitterhouse, who has re- 
mained incognito, bids farewell to 
crime and returns the wages of his 
sins in checks to the Police Orphan- 
age and the Society for the Welfare 
of Prisoners. He is about to edit 
his notes which contain blood tests, 
etc., of the partners of his crimes 
when the very clever “fence” tracks 
him down and then Clitterhouse 
realizes that murder is one crime 
on which he has no data at all. We 
leave the rest to your fancy. 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke, who plays 
Clitterhouse is shown to far better 
advantage than in Promise but as 
some of the gestures which we 
thought so characteristic in Promise 
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reappear in Clitterhouse, we fear 
they were mannerisms. Sir Cedric 
leaves no unfinished corners in his 
work. His sense of timing is per- 
fect and his humor infectious. The 
company is uniformly good, but 
like all English melodramas the 
pace is considerably slower than our 
native ones. If you can take your 
thrills in perfect form without jos- 
tling, then you will enjoy The Amaz- 
ing Dr. Clitterhouse.—At the Hud- 
son. 


“Havinc A WoNDERFUL TIME.— 
“I’m not accustomed to a bus driver 
talking about scenery,” said Teddy 
Stern, “so I sez to him, ‘Omit the 
mountains, please, and then he got 
sore.”” Her girl friend, Fay From- 
kin, hastens to explain that at 
Camp Kare-Free, the waiters drive 
the bus and that they are the nicest 
boys and always dance with the 
guests in the evening. Sure enough 
Teddy finds that very night that she 
had completely misjudged Chick 
and after she has quoted “Trees” 
to him in the moonlight and he has 
told her how hard he is trying to 
get an education, they find them- 
selves drawn together in that fine 
ecstasy that comes to the very 
young and pure. But, alas, although 
Teddy has a job, Chick has none 
for the winter, and facing the 
months and years that may inter- 
vene between them and marriage, 
Chick, after a golden week of sun- 
lit days together, proposes des- 
perately that they cheat fate and 
seize their happiness. Teddy re- 
fuses, and to conceal her wounded 
sensibility, dances that night with 
Pinkie, the dashing salesman who 
pays $37.50 a week for a single 
bungalow and never wears anything 
that isn’t silken. The ensuing com- 
plications are dire. Teddy, trying 


to be sophisticated, takes one 
straight whisky and passes out in 
Pinkie’s $37.50 bungalow and it 
makes complete confusion of the 
breakfast hour next morning be- 
fore the idyl of Teddy and Chick is 
righted. 

The background of Camp Kare- 
Free with the Birdies and Rebas 
and Tinys and Gussies and Hi and 
Eli and the other dancing waiters; 
Abe Tobias, the proprietor who 
says, “Is this Christmas that you 
cut the bread so thick?”; Mrs. G 
who asks of Mr. G, “Why is it that 
with you there is always a ‘must- 
be’?”; the fat girls pouncing about 
for partners—all of it has been 
toned down to a key that never in- 
trudes too raucously upon the very 
refined tenderness of Chick and 
Teddy. “Pardon me for pointing,” 
says Chick in his first love rapture, 
“but look at the moon.” 

When Camp Kil-Kares and Kare- 
Frees rankle your breast as you 
speed along summer highways, just 
remember that in them in a canoe 
some Teddy Stern may be quoting 
Tennyson but we fear few Teddys 
will possess the charm given this 
one by Miss Katharine Locke. The 
humor comes from all the others 
including Janet Fox.—At the Ly- 
ceum. 


MARCHING SonG.— There have 
been plays about labor and plays 
about strikes but apart from Steve- 
dore, there have been very few 
which have managed to coalesce the 
human interest of their story into 
an integral dramatic unit. But now 
John Howard Lawson has con- 
densed within the limits of a de- 
serted factory and a few days of 
time a tragedy which burgeons at 
the end into the hope begot of sacri- 
fice and courage. As is fitting, after 








their many years of trial on 14th 
Street, the Theater Union has pro- 
duced the finest play so far of Amer- 
ican labor. We are also encouraged 
by the fact that although there is 
one speech wherein frankness 
shocks decency, the language on the 
whole is so very much cleaner and 
less blasphemous than any of the 
recent productions of the Theater 
Union that it proves conclusively 
that curses are not a concomitant 
to strength. 

Chief among the victims of finan- 
cial depression in the play is Rus- 
sell, who has just been dismissed 
from his job while the Bank is evict- 
ing his wife and baby from their 
home. They take refuge in the fac- 
tory with a group of homeless men 
and a strike is secretly organized to 
force Russell’s employers to take 
him back. As the local police are 
disinclined to violence, a profes- 
sional strike-breaker and his gun- 
men are imported, and the climax 
of the struggle comes when Rus- 
sell must choose between security 
and betraying his friends. 

The plot is plausible and well de- 
veloped. It is brutal melodrama 
but entirely human and one feels 
it may come close to fact. When 
the crowds march forward at the 
end, realizing that in the people lies 
the strength, one’s enthusiasm fol- 
lows them. Our own reaction was 
to pay a visit next day to The Cath- 
olic Workers in Mott Street. Mr. 
Lawson has written with fine sym- 
pathy of suffering simply borne. 
Anthony Brown has directed a well- 
selected cast in which Rex Ingram 
stands out as the Louisiana darky 
who has wandered North looking 
for the work that is always further 
on. His lines range to poetry. 
Marching Song is important.—At 
the Nora Bayes. 
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Storm Over Patsy.—Once you 
are introduced to Patsy, it’s easy 
to understand Mrs. Flanagan’s feel- 
ings about him. As the Vet ex- 
plains, Patsy has the haunches of a 
sheepdog; the muzzle of an Aire- 
dale; the eyes of a setter; the ears 
of a Spaniel; and the delapidated 
tail of a Pomeranian. He also has 
an astute canine knowledge of hu- 
manity and the tact to be ingratiat- 
ing to officialdom; in short, Patsy 
is a dog who is well worth the price 
of a license but unfortunately for 
both of them in Act I., Mrs. Flana- 
gan hasn’t got it. Mrs. Flanagan’s 
protests against the Law’s seizure of 
her Patsy are carried into the draw- 
ing-room of the Provost of Baikie 
where her tragic recital finds a sym- 
pathizing ear in the cub reporter 
who has been sent to interview the 
Provost, a candidate for the Scot- 
tish Parliament. To the reporter, 
Mrs. Flanagan’s wrongs are far 
more important than the Provost’s 
career and he ruins his own jour- 
nalistic future by headlining Patsy’s 
impending doom instead of the Pro- 
vost’s speech. When the Provost 
next day attempts his oration on the 
secret rights of the individual and 
how he will work to guard them, 
so hotly has public opinion been 
aroused over Patsy, that barks in- 
stead of cheers greet the speaker, 
barks and yelps punctuated by cab- 
bages! Not only that but Patsy, 
condemned to instant execution by 
the outraged Provost, has been 
feloniously rescued and returned 
to Mrs. Flanagan. The resulting 
trial on the count of burglary, 
brought against the reporter, is the 
triumphant act of the comedy. The 
love interest comes in, between the 
reporter and the beautiful English 
wife of the Provost, and as the Pro- 
vost gives his beautiful wife ample 
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grounds for divorce—even in Scot- 
land—the final curtain assumes a 
felicity. 

The Theater Guild has provided 
a generous cast for this pleasant if 
leisurely comedy by James Bridie 
and assures itself of all the laughs 
possible with Mrs. Flanagan in giv- 
ing it to Sara Allgood of the Abbey 
Theater. Ian McLean, who created 
the Provost in London has also been 
imported and Roger Livesay and 
Claudia Morgan are the Reporter 
and the Provost’s beautiful wife. 
Brenda Forbes is also very amus- 
ing, but the star performance—out- 
side of Patsy—is Leo G. Carroll as 
the Judge.—At the Guild. 


THE Sun AND I.—Joseph and his 
brethren, bursting into sudden 
popularity are to be met nightly on 
two different stages. In The Eter- 
nal Road, the human angles of one 
of the world’s greatest stories are 
defined more clearly; the Federal 
Theater Project version has taken 
it as the setting for a political sat- 
ire with scattered and rather eso- 
teric inferences. Up to Potiphar’s 
wife, the play follows Genesis and 
then launches out into Shavian 
antics with Pharaoh, who is the 


philosophical kind of tyrant who in- 
dulges in whimsies. Joseph is a 
double-edged character. As a trad- 
er he can show good Hebrew aces to 
the Egyptians, but he also aspires 
to be the ruler who will lead them 
to an earthly millennium. His first 
move to dam the Nile is blocked by 
the priests and Pharaoh’s only en- 
couragement is his promise to back 
the winner. In the end, Joseph’s 
efficiency program, which results in 
the practical enslavement of Egyp- 
tian citizens, brings on a revolution 
and Joseph huffily remarks that 
Egypt doesn’t appreciate him. 

Neither would we, had we been 
the Egyptians, as the scene—which 
reminded us of the anthill in the 
Capek Insect Comedy—showed the 
once easy-going fishers and farm- 
ers marching in an endless chain to 
a song which Joseph felt preserved 
the endless rhythm. Perhaps that 
was why the Egyptians later en- 
slaved the Hebrews? 

The settings, particularly the last 
scene, are effective. So is the scene 
of Joseph being sold by his broth- 
ers. Joseph is better as the boy 
than as the man. As a whole the 
play is dull, confused and coarse.— 
At the Adelphi. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
December, 1935 


Deap Enp.—In spite of its ugly 
vocabulary, we believe that the 
moral of Mr. Kingsley’s powerful 
melodrama must have _ touched 
many hearts and opened many 
eyes to conditions existing next 
door to us all.—At the Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy Meets Girt.—The humor 
is sound and so are the morals at 
bottom although the words are 
rough.—At the Cort. 


February 
Victoria ReGina.—London may 


have her George VI. but she hasn’t 
Victoria!—At the Broadhurst. 








November 


Wuite Horse Inn.—As much of 
the Tyrol and its gayety as can be 
encompassed in the vast spaces of 
The Center. 


December 


TovaricH.—The Grand Duchess 
and her princely husband who 
make such an incomparable butler 
and housemaid have become two of 
the most popular characters on 
Broadway. Don’t fail to see Marta 
Abba and John Halliday in this 
charming comedy.—At the Plym- 
outh. 


Rep, Hot anp BLuveE!—Ethel Mer- 
man and Durante in a dull and vul- 
gar show.—At the Alvin. 


February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It Witn You.— 
New York needs an earful of Grand- 
pa’s philosophy. He retired when 
he was still a young man because 
he didn’t see the point of spending 
his life in an office—he prefers to 
catch snakes and go to college com- 
mencements. All the Sycamores 
live in the same carefree way and if 
you don’t believe it’s sensible, go 
and see how well it all turns out.— 
At the Booth. 


Dr. Faustus.—A superb Federal 
Theater production of Marlowe’s 
tragedy which has been so rarely 
given as to make it quite an event. 
Not only is it meat for the student 
of Elizabethan drama but it’s high- 
ly exciting for everyone. The the- 
ater is usually sold out every night. 
Messrs. Houseman and Welles pro- 
vide for fifty-five cents a perform- 
ance that takes high rank. It be- 
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gins at nine o’clock.—At the Marine 
Elliott. 


Tue ETernat Roap.—Max Rein- 
hardt and Norman Bel Geddes’s 
transcription of the Bible is on a 
scale that leaves one rather breath- 
less. Isaac’s sacrifice, Israel in 
bondage, and Joseph and his breth- 
ren stand out in high relief. The 
idealism that inspired them de- 
serves full encouragement.—At the 
Manhattan. 


THE WINGLEss Victory. — In 
which Miss Cornell transcends 
Maxwell Anderson’s tragedy of the 
Malayan princess married to a Cap- 
tain of Salem, Mass. On Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday nights 
and Saturday afternoons. Miss 
Cornell appears in Candida (to be 
reviewed later) on Monday, Tues- 
day and Saturday nights and 
Wednesday afternoons.— At the 
Empire. 


BroTHer Rat. — A light-hearted 
comedy of students at V. M. I. 
marred by one or two unnecessary 
remarks which fortunately would 
probably pass unnoticed by ju- 
veniles. Gayly played by a really 
young cast.—At the Biltmore. 


THE WomeEN.—With thirty-eight 
females in the cast and not a male, 
the playwright has _ consistently 
cheapened her smartness and mud- 
died her material. Unless women 
concur in the degradation of their 
sex, they should avoid the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


March 
RicHarp II.—Superbly played by 


Maurice Evans whose performance 
in St. Helena was so exciting, this 
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niost poetical tragedy has not been 
seen here since 1878. Mr. Evans 
picked his cast himself, and for 
sheer delight of well delivered lines, 
it is well worth a visit just to hear 
Augustan Duncan as John of Gaunt 
speak the beautiful passage about 
England or any of Richard’s 
speeches. Ian Keith’s Bolingbroke 
is in grand contrast to Richard, and 
Whitford Kane’s little scene with 
the Queen is something one remem- 
bers.—At the St. James. 


THE MasQgue or KincGs. — The 
rather threadbare scandal of Prince 
Rudolph of Austria-Hungary and 
the Countess Vetsera, has given 
Maxwell Anderson the skeleton for 
a thoughtful tragedy on the price of 
power. Rudolph, grasping the 
crown from the old Emperor, re- 
turns it when he finds that it means 
the knell of his ideals. As Franz 
Joseph, Dudley Digges dominates 
the scene, while Henry Hull’s faulty 
diction ruins a performance of 
merit. As the play follows the un- 
happy suicide story, it ends on an 
unpleasant and unsavory incident. 
An interesting and exciting drama. 
—At the Guild. 


Howpy, Strancer.—A_ foolish 
little farce about a radio cowboy 
crooner who had a phobia about ani- 
mals, which manages to be amusing 
all the way through without re- 
source to sex, innuendo or strong 
language. Frank Parker comes 
from the radio to appear in it and 
wins much applause.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


Yes, My Daritinc DAUGHTER.—A 
polite comedy very charmingly 
played by Lucile Watson, Peggy 
Conklin, etc., but in which the 
moral sense is so perverted that ap- 
parently the only harm in sinning 
is the being found out. Fortunate- 
ly the young man turns on the old- 
er people at the end and shouts 
“What kind of family are you?” 
We can answer that they are second- 
class people on the Connecticut 
shore, attractive enough to be dan- 
gerous. It is just the kind of play 
that can do insidious mischief.—At 
the Playhouse. 


Hicu Tor.—It really is a moun- 
tain on the Hudson and the owner 
doesn’t want to sell it to the trap- 
rock people any more than does the 
young man in the play, so well acted 
by Burgess Meredith. It’s a fairly 
lively mountain with the ghostly 
crew of one of Henry Hudson’s 
ships wandering about it, some 
bank robbers and the traprock men. 
The result is a fascinating medley 
of poetry and slapstick laughs. But 
the Indians advise selling High Tor 
for there are always other moun- 
tains to be had. Are there really? 
—At the Martin Beck. 


THE SHow Is On.— With Beatrice 
Lillie heading the cast, laughs are 
inevitable. Bert Lahr is also very 
funny, and Reginald Gardiner is 
different parts of an ocean liner in 
his own unique way, but although 
some of the skits are full of wit, 
others are the nadir of vulgarity.— 
At the Winter Garden. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Tue Woatp anv THe Farrx. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





ASIATIC PAGANISM? 


MONG the many thousands of 
worshipers who have made the 
long journey half way around the 
world to attend this sacred Congress 
there must be some hundreds at 
least who in so doing obtained their 
first realization of the extent of pa- 
ganism, paganism on a vast scale, 
entire populations of pagans, a con- 
tinent—the largest continent of all 
—almost entirely given over to pa- 
ganism. 

True, we have unbelievers in Eu- 
rope and America, and sometimes 
in our dismay we declare that all 
society and all civilization in the 
Western world is pagan. But ours 
are not real pagans; they are apos- 
tate Catholics, lapsed Protestants, 
renegades from Christianity. Chris- 
tian blood is still in their veins, the 
Christian tradition exercises an in- 
fluence upon their lives. They are 


1 This address and the following, "The Mass: 
Calvary Once and Forever,” were delivered by 
the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., at the Thirty- 
third International Eucharistic Congress, Ma- 
nila, P. I. The first, at the Luneta before the 
Third International Assembly; the second, 


at the English-speaking Sectional Meeting in 
the Ateneo de Manila Auditorium. 





beneficiaries of Christianity even 
though they repudiate Christianity. 
To tell the truth they are not as 
anti-Christian as they claim to be. 
They are agnostics, not infidels. An 
American poet has correctly de- 
scribed them in the line: “O Age 
that half believest thou half be- 
lievest, half doubtest the substance 
of thine own half doubt.” In a 
word, Western paganism is not the 
genuine article. But, as we skirted 
the coasts of Japan, China and In- 
dia we caught a passing glimpse of 
swarming millions of bona fide pa- 
gans. In them there is no drop of 
Christian blood nor ever was. They 
and their ancestors back to the 
days of Akbar, Tamerlane and 
Genghis Khan, further back than 
that, to Iskander Beg and Asoka, 
and further back again for ages 
upon ages have been heathen. 
Our guides in the Orient have told 
us that great numbers of Asiatics 
have never so much as heard of 
America or perhaps even of Europe. 
That Ripleyan fact, if it be a fact, 
may be a bit of a blow to our na- 
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tional vanity. But far more im- 
portant is the unfortunate truth 
that myriads of human beings in 
Asia, our Lord’s own continent, 
have never so much as heard the 
name of Jesus Christ. As for ac- 
cepting His Gospel and living by its 
precepts, there appears no more 
natural probability of their doing 
so than there is of the Eskimos’ 
migrating “from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand” 
or of the black man’s leaving the 
Congo to take up his residence on 
the banks of the Yukon. 

Not only in religion are these pa- 
gans the most miserable of men: 
their economic and social condition 
is appalling. We pilgrims from 
America and Europe are not, in- 
deed, so ignorant as to be unaware 
of the existence of a wonderful Ori- 
ental culture ancient and modern. 
We know that the peoples of the 
East had achieved a high civiliza- 
tion at a time when our own an- 
cestors were painted savages, mur- 
dering one another in the forests of 
Central Europe, or half civilized pi- 
rates ravaging the coasts of the 
Western seas. But whatever be the 
truth about Asiatic civilization in 
the past and in the present, it is 
now beyond question that uncount- 
ed multitudes of human beings 
from Ceylon to Siberia, and from 
the Sea of China to the Ural Moun- 
tains are poor and wretched, igno- 
rant, superstitious, diseased in 
body and mind, so deeply degraded 
as not to know their own degrada- 
tion, fatalists, idolaters, devil wor- 
shipers, victims of charlatans pos- 
ing as priests, relying upon charms, 
amulets and other instruments of 
magic instead of upon the grace of 
God, reciting incantations in place 
of prayers, living in perpetual 
terror of demons instead of loving 


the one only merciful God. All in 
all, Asiatic paganism is a bewilder- 
ing, appalling phenomenon. 

But the question is not so much 
what we are to think of this sad 
spectacle but how we are to look 
upon these benighted people. 

First, let us be deeply convinced 
that it would be a mistake and a sin 
to imagine that they are of a differ- 
ent clay from ours, that they are 
one breed of being and we another. 
“Lesser breeds without the law,” 
Kipling called them, but be it said to 
his credit that in the poem which 
contains that offensive line he uses 
the phrase with manifest disap- 
proval. 

We who profess the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ understand that white 
man, black man, yellow man, 
brown man, red man, are all equal- 
ly man. According to Christian 
doctrine, there are not half a dozen 
races of man; there is only one hu- 
man race. Those unfortunates 
whom we have seen on our way to 
the Congress, those wretched mor- 
tals upon whose poverty and dirt 
and shame—God forgive us!—we 
have gazed as sight-seers, they 
whose bodies are shriveled by un- 
dernourishment, potted with dis- 
ease, whose minds have been stunt- 
ed, whose spiritual faculties have 
remained abortive and whose reli- 
gious sense is twisted, perverted, 
those who live in dirt and squalor 
and perhaps in the most degrading 
vice and do not even recognize the 
horror of it all, those from whose 
touch we have shrunk, dreading 
contagion, as if they were lepers (as 
perhaps some of them are), these, I 
say, are not and must not be to us 
as the heathen and the publican to 
the Pharisee; they are not aliens or 
strangers to us; these poor people 
are our brothers and sisters in Jesus 
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Christ. Nay, let us go the whole 
way and tell the entire truth; those 
beggars, those lepers, those repul- 
sive specimens of miserable hu- 
manity are to the eye of the Chris- 
tian not brethren to Jesus Christ; 
they are Jesus Christ Himself. 

So we must not, we dare not de- 
spise them. Neither must we shun 
them. In certain cities that we have 
seen in passing, close by the straw 
huts of the exceedingly poor, rises 
a high wall protecting and conceal- 
ing the mansions of the excessively 
rich. The high wall, the iron gates, 
the armed guards all seem to say, 
“Noli me tangere,” “touch me not.” 
Also as we have threaded our way 
through miles upon miles of mean 
streets in the Oriental slums we 
have been pursued by the most im- 
portunate beggars; and we have not 
known how to rid ourselves of them 
until some native or some Euro- 
pean living in Asia has come to our 
rescue with an expletive that has 
sent the beggar scurrying away in 
fear. I have wondered what that 
expletive might be. Was it a curse? 
An insult? A threat? Whatever it 
was it sufficed. And then our mood 
would change from fear to pity. In- 
stead of saying “Begone, you dog!” 
we said “Poor devil!” But the beg- 
gar was neither dog nor devil. To 
the true Christian, to the Catholic 
who has read the Gospels and the 
Lives of the Saints, that beggar was 
Jesus Christ. In a startling phrase 
St. Paul says: “He [Christ] was 
made sin for our sake.” Yes, He 
was made sin; He was made lep- 
rosy; He was made the plague; He 
was made filth and loathsomeness. 
For the Incarnate God, Savior of 
mankind, taking upon Himself our 
nature, assumed also our infirmi- 
ties, all the weaknesses and the mis- 
fortunes of the children of Adam. 
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Again St. Paul says of the early 
Christians that they were “perip- 
sema omnium”—“the offscourings 
of all.” And so these modern Asi- 
atic peripsema are our people, our 
kith and kin, our brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ Jesus. 

What we have seen as we peered 
into some of the dark corners of 
those cities, what we would have 
seen if we had gone out into the re- 
moter and poorer districts, our Sa- 
vior saw in Gethsemane. He saw it 
all again from Calvary as He hung 
for those three terrible hours, His 
eyes ranging around the world 
from His vantage point upon the 
Cross, and what is more, He identi- 
fied Himself with what He saw. He 
bore in His body all the poverty, 
the misery, the sin and the degra- 
dation of mankind. This is in- 
deed a difficult, mystical truth, but 
be it understood that the highest 
type of truth is mystical truth. 

Here therefore, is the inspiration 
of all the good missionaries, priests 
and nuns upon whom we have 
looked with admiration, with 
amazement and with a feeling 
scarcely short of religious venera- 
tion. Forgetting perhaps for the 
moment that ours is a supernatural 
religion, some of us have said, “I 
cannot understand how such and 
such a highly educated, nicely 
cultured priest, and such and such 
a beautiful, sweet, sensitive lit- 
tle Sister can dedicate and devote 
themselves for a lifetime to those 
wretched creatures in those repul- 
sive surroundings.” But the priests 
and the nuns only smile at us, they 
have a secret that sustains them, 
they have a meat to eat that the 
world knows not of. “As often as 
you did it to the least of these My 
brethren, you did it unto Me.” 

Be it understood then that though 




















I have emphasized the physical 
misery of the pagans, our mission- 
aries consider their work to be pri- 
marily and essentially spiritual and 
religious and not merely humani- 
tarian and philanthropic. _Inci- 
dentally, of course, they do much 
for education and they are pro- 
moters of civilization. But their 
real life work is to minister to the 
souls and not to the bodies and 
minds of the heathen. This is the 
ideal that has lured them into the 
missionary field and this is the ideal 
that sustains and supports them 
and gives them in the midst of all 
their sorrows and disappointments 
the joy that no man can take from 
them. 

It is recorded in the Life of St. 
Anthony of the Desert, and again in 


THE MASS: CALVARY 


BEG leave to introduce this paper 
with a story, not a particularly 
edifying story but true, and, I think, 
significant. An acquaintance of 
mine had lost her faith by long close 
association with the pseudo-learned, 
at one of the largest and most “lib- 
eral” of the American universities. 
Discovering that a little learning 
is a dangerous thing, and coming to 
drink more deeply not only of the 
Pierian spring but of the fountains 
of divine grace, she recovered her 
lost religion. Like some others in 
similar circumstances she devel- 
oped an eager and perhaps slight- 
ly indiscreet zeal. She would min- 
gle with the crowds leaving the 
church after Holy Mass and, assum- 
ing an air of innocence and igno- 
rance, would address the worship- 
ers right and left, saying, “I beg 
your pardon, but will you explain 
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the life of St. Augustine that hear- 
ing heroic tales of the Christians 
and martyrs they leaped to their 
feet crying, “Quod isti et iste cur 
non ego?”’—“what these men and 
women have done, why shall I not 


do?” At that moment their voca- 
tion was born. Please God, here 
and now, as a result of this Con- 
gress, a hundred, a thousand noble- 
minded young men and young 
women, Americans, Europeans, 
Filipinos will rise and cry, “By the 
grace of God I can do what these 
missionary priests and nuns are do- 
ing, and by the grace of God, I will,” 
and that they will say to God their 
Father and to Jesus His Son what 
the prophet said to Jehovah: “Ecce 
ego, mitte me.” “Behold, here am 
I: send me.” 


ONCE AND FOREVER 


to me the service we have just at- 
tended?” Sometimes she would 
ask ten or a dozen without receiv- 
ing any adequate or even appropri- 
ate reply. Those who did attempt 
an explanation not infrequently of- 
fered a theology that would have 
scandalized St. Thomas. 

The lady is intelligent and truth- 
ful; her manner is ingratiating, so 
I fear we shall have to accept her re- 
port as reliable whether or not it 
be typical. These people “don’t 
know what they are missing.” I 
use the expression not in a careless, 
colloquial way but deliberately; they 
don’t know the Mass that they are 
missing. 

Now, why? The first reason, I 
think, is that the Mass is something 
sublime and the moderns have lost 
the power of recognizing and ap- 
preciating sublimity. We often re- 
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fer to the Mass as “a great poem” 
and a “magnificent drama.” We 
are justified in so doing if we un- 
derstand the word “poem” and 
“drama” in their original sense. 
“Poem” and “drama,” though un- 
like in sound, had originally the 
same sense. They come from root 
words that mean “to do” or “to 
make.” A poem is not merely a 
literary composition and a drama is 
not a counterfeit presentment of 
life; a poem and a drama is a 
“work,” an actidn, a deed, some- 
thing done and not merely im- 
agined. We call Dante’s majestic 
work the Divina Commedia but ob- 
obviously Commedia is not to be 
translated “Comedy” as that word 
is now understood. Also, we speak 
of the “Passion Play” at Oberam- 
mergau though surely it is no 
“play” in the usual theatrical sense. 
But the Mass is a poem, a play, a 
drama in an infinitely higher sense 
and, indeed, on another plane of be- 
ing than Dante’s poem or the drama 
of the Tyrolese peasants. The Mass 
is not a Passion Play; it is the Pas- 
sion. It is a poem, not like the In- 
ferno or Purgatorio or the Paradiso 
of Dante, which though largely 
dogma (“Dante is St. Thomas set 
to verse”), still remains a literary 
product. The Mass is indeed a 
piece of literature and it is a noble 
drama, but it is more than a poem 
oradrama. The poem or the drama 
depicts action; the Mass is action. 
The Mass is a work, a deed, a fact, 
a reality. The penetrating intelli- 
gence of Thomas Carlyle seems to 
have caught a glimpse of this great 
truth. He said: “The Mass is the 
only genuine thing of our time.” 
We may wish that he had omitted 
the words “of our time.” The Mass 


is not of our time—it is of no par- 
ticular time but of all time. 


Im- 
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manuel Kant said that time is only 
a form of the mind. It is a human 
convenience, a necessity for the 
finite mind of man. God knows no 
time. He has no yesterdays, to-days, 
to-morrows. Neither has Christ, the 
Incarnate God, Who is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. Nor 
has the Mass any time. It is the 
everlasting action. 

I delay upon the idea because 
it is essential to the understand- 
ing and the explanation of the 
Mass. When we say that the Mass 
is Calvary we virtually declare that 
to-day is nineteen hundred years 
ago and nineteen hundred years 
ago is to-day—at least, as far as 
this great mystical fact is con- 
cerned. Calvary is a fact of his- 
tory but, unlike other facts, it 
abides. “From the rising of the 
sun until the going down thereof 
. +. pure sacrifice is offered to My 
name, saith the Lord.” Yes, and 
not merely from sunrise to sunset 
but from ages to ages, per omnia 
secula seculorum. Now here is 
the bewildering fact: What is done 
to-day on the altar is not a re- 
production or a repetition or even 
a continuation of Calvary. It is 
Calvary. It is not as though an act 
once performed were performed 
again and again, as the sun rises 
to-day and rises again to-morrow, 
as the clock strikes twelve at noon 
to-day and will strike twelve again 
at noon to-morrow. The Mass is 
not Calvary over and over again. 
It is Calvary once and forever. 

Now this, we must admit, is a 
difficult truth, and to the lay mind, 
the non-philosophical, non-theo- 
logical mind, a bewildering truth. 
Indeed, for even those of us who 
have had the advantage of philoso- 
phy and theology, of metaphysics 
and dogma, the everlasting per- 
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petuity of what was done on Cal- 
vary is an incomprehensible mys- 
tery. 

If I accentuate the difficulty of 
our grasping this stupendous truth, 
and the still greater difficulty of our 
conveying it to a congregation, it is 
not that I would draw the desperate 
conclusion that we may as well give 
up the attempt to make the people 
understand the Mass. Quite the 
contrary. Instead of giving up, we 
ought to apply ourselves with 
greater zeal, prepare ourselves 
with more study and more medita- 
tion to find ways and means, words 
and symbols, illustrations, ana- 
logies, parables, metaphors and 
similes if possible to express to the 
people a truth that is so profound, 
so unearthly that sometimes it 
seems to transcend all human ex- 
planation. St. Teresa said of her 
experiences in ecstasy that they 
could not be told in human words. 
We priests may say the same of the 
mystery of the Mass: it cannot be 
described in any language that mor- 
tals know. Any mundane vocabu- 
lary, even the richest, is inept, 
blundering, inadequate to express 
this stupendous supernatural fact. 
But though St. Teresa said she 
could not explain, she did try, and, 
in the judgment of all those who 
are expert in mystical theology, she 
succeeded—to a degree. She stud- 
ied, she read, she discussed, she 
learned from the doctors of the- 
ology. True, they couldn’t help her 
very much because when discuss- 
ing her supernatural experiences 
she quickly plunged into depths 
that would have swallowed them 
up had they ventured to follow. So, 
above all, she asked of the Lord and 
He gave her, as the prophet says, 
“a mouth and wisdom.” In conse- 
quence we who cannot know by ac- 


tual, personal experience are en- 
abled to understand at least super- 
ficially not a little of what takes 
place in the various degrees of mys- 
tical prayer. 

Now therefore, we who have to 
explain the Mass must study and 
consult the learned, and above all 
we must plunge deep into com- 
munion with God and demand of 
Him to give us understanding of 
the mystery of the Mass and then 
the power of putting into words for 
the people the little that we our- 
selves can comprehend. 

And I believe that we shall dis- 
cover to our joy that the people will 
not be altogether bewildered. God, 
the Creator, gave them a sixth 
sense, the mystical sense. Tertul- 
lian said, “The human soul is natu- 
rally Christian.” Father Dalgairns 
went further and declared, “The 
human heart is incurably mysti- 
cal.” The people do not balk at the 
mystical. If we priests can but 
present it properly, they will seize 
upon it eagerly and with more un- 
derstanding than we perhaps an- 
ticipate. We can learn to explain 
the Mass as St. Teresa learned to 
explain ecstasy, rapture and vision 
and the other phenomena of super- 
natural prayer. 

Cardinal Manning, in his blessed 
little classic, The Eternal Priest- 
hood, says, “The priest stands every 
morning upon the shores of the 
eternal world.” Indeed occasion- 
ally, rarely, we seem to step across 
the boundary line, if there be a 
boundary line, between heaven and 
earth. We catch glimpses of the 
Supernal. As we speak the mystic 
words of the Mass, the thin, ethereal 
curtain between the two worlds is 
blown aside for a moment and we 
see at least briefly and dimly what 
the Mass really means. When we 











come away from the altar, return- 
ing so to speak from the other 
world to this, it is our duty and our 
privilege to convey, or at least to 
try to convey to the people what we 
have seen and heard. We shall do 
it with the help of the sacred words 
in which the mystery of the Mass 
is enshrined, by means of the ritual 
and the liturgy, the combination of 
word and action that makes the 
Mass. In whatever proportion we 
succeed in imparting to the peo- 
ple a realization of the Mass, not as 
a poem, a form of beautiful words 
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expressing profound thought; not 
as a drama, impressive, fascinat- 
ing like the Passion Play, but as 
at once Poem, Drama, Fact, Re- 
ality, a Reality from the other 
world strangely taking place in this 
world; in proportion as we make 
the people see that the Mass is the 
Only Genuine Reality we shall 
teach them to love the Mass and 
cling to the Mass, even though like 
so many martyrs in Rome, in Eng- 
land, in Ireland, in Russia, in 
China, in Japan, they shall have to 
die for the Mass. 




















Nova et Vetera 


THE SEEING OF THE Host 


THE cult of the Holy Eucharist 
is, in its origin, as ancient as faith 
in the Real Presence, a fact which 
can be proved readily by citations 
from patristic and other texts. The 
worship of the Sacred Host at the 
Elevation of the Mass, however, is 
a medieval rite, which grew out of 
the almost imperceptible raising of 
the Host necessary on the part of 
the priest when, before the Conse- 
cration, at the words accepit panem 
and accipite, he took the Host in his 
hands. In consequence, it was seen 
by those assisting at Mass, and they 
at the same time felt drawn to wor- 
ship it. About the middle of the 
twelfth century, this slight raising 
of the Host became a formal cere- 
mony, so that the Host which was 
at first seen by chance, as it were, 
was now designedly shown for the 
express purpose of adoration. At 
this time it was usual for the priest 
to lift the Host as high as the breast 
and to hold it thus while the words 
of consecration were spoken. 

That the ancient rite existed in 
England is proved by a decree of 
the Council of Oxford (1222) which 
prescribed kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament, “especially at 
the consecration during the eleva- 
tion of the Host when the bread is 
changed into the true body of 
Christ,” phraseology which, Father 
Thurston remarks, “seems to im- 
ply that the elevation spoken of was 
not yet regarded as separate from 
and subsequent to the act of conse- 
cration.” 


Bishops now began to fear lest 
the faithful might commit an act 
of idolatry, at least materially, by 
adoring the Host before it had be- 
come the Body of Christ. Therefore, 
Eudes de Sully, Bishop of Paris 
(1196-1208), William of Auxerre 
(c. 1150-1232), and other bishops 
and theologians of the time both 
deplored and condemned the prac- 
tice. A decree of the Council of 
Exeter (1287) is particularly ex- 
plicit on the point. As a result, the 
custom developed of elevating the 
Sacred Host immediately after the 
words Hoc est enim corpus meum 
were spoken. This was a sign to 
the faithful that the bread was 
consecrated and that Christ was 
truly present on the altar to receive 
their adoration and worship. Thus, 
as Father Thurston states, “the pre- 
consecration lifting of the Host 
passed into the post-consecration 
showing of the Host by the most 
gradual of transitions.” The cus- 
tom of showing the Host in this way 
spread rapidly so that by the end of 
the thirteenth century it was cus- 
tomary all over the West. 

In England it was adopted by 
Walter of Cantilupe, Bishop of 
Worcester in 1240, and by the 
Council of Exeter (1287), already 
mentioned. Even previous to these, 
a Scottish Council (c. 1227), states 
decidedly that the priest “must not 
elevate the Host before the words 
Hoc est Corpus Meum have been 
uttered.” In addition, from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the rubrics of the Missals re- 
peat almost identical formulas to 
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the effect that the priest should ele- 
vate the Host at this part of the 
Mass in order that the faithful can 
look at It. 

The elevation of the chalice fol- 
lowed, but less universally, due 
possibly to the fact that one sees 
the Sacred Host when it is elevated, 
but when the chalice is elevated, 
one cannot perceive the Precious 
Blood. For a long time the cele- 
brant merely bowed before and 
after each elevation, and the genu- 
flection did not become part of the 
rite, at least officially, until it was 
ordered in the Missal of 1570. 

The custom was also introduced 
of ringing a little bell and of light- 
ing one or more torches at the mo- 
ment of elevation, not only to give 
greater solemnity to the ceremony, 
but, in the case of the lights, that 
the people might see the better the 
Body of Christ, especially at the 
early Masses in winter. Moreover, 
as stated previously, it was prob- 
ably the custom at Notre Dame de 
Chartres and also at York, to draw 
a curtain, either of a black or a vio- 
let color, behind the altar, so that 
those at the end of the church 
might more easily see the Sacred 
Host against the dark background 
when it was elevated. 

Thus, in the later Middle Ages, 
popular devotion attached a tre- 
mendous importance to seeing the 
Host at the moment of the Eleva- 
tion, which now became the ritual 
centre of the Mass. This contem- 
plation of the Host tended to be- 
come, together with sacramental 
Communion, one of the essential 
elements of eucharistic piety, and 
transformed profoundly the tradi- 
tional cult of the Holy Eucharist. 
In some places this desire became 
so exaggerated that “the seeing of 
the Host” was for many the moment 
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in the Mass of paramount impor- 
tance, and absorbed all their ener- 
gies and attention, everything else 
being of merely secondary value. 
Father Thurston observes that no 
one who has not studied the ques- 
tion can form any idea of the ex- 
treme lengths to which in certain 
cases this craving to see the Host 
was carried, to the exclusion of all 
serious devotion to the Mass itself. 
The sole object of some was to be 
witnesses of the Elevation; in fact, 
of as many Elevations as possible. 
Sometimes they pushed forward in 
a disorderly fashion to the vicinity 
of the altar, and the moment the 
Elevation was over they left the 
Church. Moreover, if for some rea- 
son they had not succeeded in “see- 
ing the Body of the Lord,” they 
spent the day in mourning and sor- 
row, even refusing to take any 
food. All these abuses were re- 
buked by preachers and satirists 
alike. Thomas Bacon, Chaplain to 
Cranmer, attacking the Mass, writes 
in his profane way thus: 

“Before it was Sursum Corda, 
Lift vp your hearts vnto the Lord, 
but now it is Sursum Capita, come 
in, Lift vp your heads and loke 
vpon your maker betwene the 
priest’s hands. . . . When the Bell 
once ryngs (if they cannot con- 
ueniently see) they forsake their 
seates and runne from altare to 
altare, from Sakering to Sakering, 
peeping here and touting ther, and 
gasing at that thing, which the pil- 
depate Priest holdeth vp in hys 
handes. And if the Priest be weake 
in the armes, and heaue not vp hye 
ynough, the rude people of the 
countrey in diuerse partes of Eng- 
land wyll crye out to the Priest, 
holde vp Sir John, holde vp. Heave 
it a littel hyer. Ane one will say to 
another, Stoupe downe thou fel- 
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lowe afore, that I may see my 
maker. For I can not be mery, ex- 
cept I see my Lorde God once in a 
day.” 

The belief grew up in some places 
that the act of looking on the Host 
had a great quasi-sacramental 
value, so that the question was pro- 
posed by some whether to look upon 
the Host was not equivalent to sac- 
ramental Communion. These re- 
inforced their argument with a text 
from St. Augustine which mentions 
that the sight of God will be our 
recompense and our nourishment 
in eternity. Theologians, among 
them Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), 
contended that the manducatio per 
visum could not be substituted for 
the manducatio per gustum with- 
out destroying the economy of the 
Sacrament as it had been instituted 
by Christ. At the same time, Alex- 
ander of Hales intimated that there 
was a close analogy between the 
contemplation of the Host and 
spiritual communion. 

This great desire to see the Host 
is, as Vernet remarks, “legitimate 
and touching,” and undoubtedly, 
any excess of superstition was due 
to a want of that delicate reveren- 
tial reserve which presupposed a 
religious understanding and train- 
ing which many of the rude people 
of that time did not have. More- 
over, from the same devout instinct 
emerged those colorful medieval 
Processions of the Holy Eucharist 
and the practice of our more mod- 
ern Exposition and Benediction. 

After England’s secession from 
the common fold of Christianity, 
the pious custom of “looking upon 
the Host” at the Elevation passed 
through many vicissitudes. In the 
seventeenth century it still existed 
but was no longer urged by bishops 
and theologians; in fact various 


prescriptions “ne manquérent pas 
de précipiter la décadence de la 
pratique médiévale.” Under the 
influence of Jansenism the practice 
was dubbed superstition, and the 
faithful no longer gazed upon the 
Body of Christ but bowed their 
heads before the Sacred Host when 
raised aloft by the Priest. Pope 
Pius X, however, helped to restore 
the ancient practice by granting an 
indulgence for saluting the Sacred 
Host with eyes and lips at the mo- 
ment of the Elevation. Thus, once 
more, at least throughout Western 
Christendom, Catholics profess 
their faith in the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation and in the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Host by 
looking lovingly on the Sacred 
Species when elevated in the Mass, 
and by pronouncing the words of 
faith, “My Lord and my God!”; 


then, bowing in humble adoration. 

—From The Holy Eucharist in Middle Eng- 
lish Homiletic and Devotional Verse. A Dis- 
sertation. By Sister Loretra McGarry, A.M. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America). 


in, 
> 





THE SPIRITUAL DANGER 


Across one of the meanest of 
London’s slum streets at the time 
of the Jubilee of King George V. 
there hung a streamer on which was 
inscribed, “To hell with the Capital- 
ists. God save the King.” I do not 
claim that there was any deep or ac- 
curate philosophy behind the first 
of these sentences. Yet they are, I 
think, expressive of a new, and yet 
old faith that is alive in the world. 
The old-fashioned Swinburnian 
radical who saw in the priest and 
the king the two enemies of the peo- 
ple is dying fast. The true enemy 
is he whom Mr. H. G. Wells so hap- 
pily calls the “smart Alec,” the man 
to whom the whole end of life is the 
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extraction of money from the pock- 
ets of his fellow-citizens by a va- 
riety of tricks. Priests and kings 
may have had their faults, but at 
least they are symbols of a power 
that is not of this world; they are 
reminders of values that the “smart 
Alec” has never known. And with 
all his pomposity what is the high 
financier but a “smart Alec” in a 
top-hat? It is intolerable that the 
high culture of Christendom should 
be thrown into jeopardy to provide 
a platform for the tricks of these 
empty men. 

Nor is it only by their follies and 
their incompetence that they throw 
us into jeopardy. There is a more 
subtle danger. They set up their 
standards of what life is, and weary, 
simple souls answer that, if that is 
all that life is, then it is not worth 
living. It is to that conclusion of 
futility that the Western world has 
been gradually coming under the 
tyranny of “smart Alec’s” rule. 
There is no materialistic reason at 
all why our civilization should be in 
danger of dissolution. The ma- 
terial damage of the last War was 
tiny. The new inventions which 
its necessities called forth were 
sufficient to replace all that was de- 
troyed again and again. The dan- 
ger to our civilization is a spiritual 
danger—the danger that a race is 
growing up which is unable to see 
any point in life, which merely does 
not care to survive. . . . Statistics do 
not carry us very far in the demon- 
stration of this danger, but, in so 
far as a statistic is relevant, it is not 
that of material productivity but of 
the falling birth-rate. 

In any newspaper that one picks 
up one can find raging the eternal 
controversy whether people should 
be permitted to use contraceptive 
devices. But it is extraordinary 
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how rarely one hears the comment, 
“what an amazing thing it is that 
people should not want to have chil- 
dren!” And it is extraordinary, too, 
among all the weiter of statistics, 
how rarely attention is called to the 
exact and grim coincidence between 
the fall in the birth-rate and the 
rise in the suicide-rate. Yet it is 
our sorry privilege to belong to the 
generation which reproduces itself 
less frequently and which blows its 
brains out more frequently than any 
generation since Christendom be- 
gan. 

It is not easy to find arguments 
against the use of contraceptives, 
where for medical reasons, the 
woman is unable to bear a child. 
The Christian indeed must refrain 
because he believes that the sexual 
gift is a very special gift of God, 
and it is only legitimate for him to 
use God’s gifts in the way which 
God ordains. But, if he be asked 
what is his evidence that God has 
so ordained, the only utterly con- 
vincing answer is that the Church, 
which is the voice of God, says so. 
It is therefore unreasonable to ex- 
pect those who do not recognize in 
the Church the voice of God neces- 
sarily to accept its ordinance. But 
what is interesting is that in the 
modern world the use of contracep- 
tives is, more often than not, de- 
fended not as an exceptional ex- 
pedient where child-bearing is im- 
possible but as a general habit to 
prevent child-bearing. The argu- 
ment used is the economic argu- 
ment. Now this argument is not 
only a false argument; it does not 
begin to make sense at any point 
whatsoever. If there is unemploy- 
ment to-day, the reason for it is that 
there are not enough consumers. 
Never has there been a time when 
the world could more easily pro- 
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duce’ the necessities for a popula- 
tion vastly greater than it possesses. 
And the true reason for the fall in 
the birth-rate is beyond question 
not an economic but a psychopathic 
one. People are ceasing to have 
children because they are ceasing 
to want children; they are ceasing 
to want children because they are 
ceasing to want anything; they are 
ceasing to want anything because 
they are ceasing to believe in any- 
thing. To them “All is laughter, all 
is dust, all is nothing; everything is 
born of unreason.” 

The ultimate punishment then 
which usury exacts is a spiritual 
punishment—the destruction of 
joy. It is the great cheater. It 
cheats the few, the lenders, with the 
vain hope of living for ever upon 
their breeding metals and a perma- 
nent, independent income, they and 
their families plastered round with 
their mechanical amusements, 
bored while they have them and 
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terrified lest they lose them. It 
keeps the many, the borrowers, un- 
der the continual tyranny of a debt 
that is irrepayable, though the fail- 
ure to repay it is a deadly sin. To 
Voltaire, the high prophet of the 
faith of Mammon, the London Stock 
Exchange was a holy place, for 
there they asked no one for his re- 
ligious faith “et ne donnent le nom 
d’infidéles qu’a ceux qui font ban- 
queroute.” The mocking sceptic 
thought that he was putting forward 
a humorous plea for tolerance. But 
he did not foresee that the turn of 
time would give to his words an 
irony more terrible than any of 
which even he was ever master. He 
did not foresee that a whole world 
would be driven into bankruptcy. 
For under usury life withers, and 
the worship of the sterile metals 
spreads sterility over the whole life 
of society. 


—From The Two Nations. By CurisTorpHerR 
Houturs (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 











Not Pacirists But PEACEMAKERS 


Tue rise of the national states 
during the later Middle Ages and 
the break up of Christendom that 
followed the Reformation led in- 
evitably to a change in the charac- 
ter of warfare and in the Christian 
attitude towards it. The crusading 
ideal disappeared with the unity of 
Christendom, and war became once 
more a struggle for power between 
rival states and dynasties. On the 
other hand, the sheer lawlessness 
of medizval private warfare was 
also a thing of the past, and the new 
monarchies retained the traditional 
prestige of the Christian state as 
ministers of divine justice. Thus 
to the men of the later Middle Ages 
the national state stood for peace, 
and wars for its defence and libera- 
tion were supremely justified as we 
see in the case of St. Joan. In any 
case, war was an ineluctable neces- 
sity, for it was practically impos- 
sible for a nation to attain unity 
except by war; while the less fortu- 
nate nations that could not attain 
it, like Germany in the seventeenth 
century, suffered far worse. And in 
more recent times the formation of 
new states and nations has been no 
less bound up with war. The rise 
of Prussia and the union of Ger- 
many; the rise of Savoy and the 
union of Italy; the independence 
of the United States and South 
America; the liberation of the Chris- 
tian peoples of the Balkans from 
Turkey have all been accomplished 
by war, and without war the world 
we know would never have attained 
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its present form. We may say that 
the world could have got on very 
well as it was and that national 
unity is not worth the price of war. 
But even if it had been possible to 
arrest the movement of history, at 
what point should the full stop take 
place? With thirteenth century 
Christendom? With the counter- 
Reformation monarchies? With 
the Holy Alliance or with the 
League of Nations? 

The usual assumption is that the 
final goal was reached in 1918-19, 
when the peacemakers of Versailles 
re-draughted the map of Europe 
on democratic and national prin- 
ciples, and set up the League of Na- 
tions to give permanence and sta- 
bility to their work. But the ideal- 
ism of the League of Nations Union 
should not blind us to the fact that 
this also was the fruit of war, and 
that its stability rests on the armed 
force of France and England whose 
victory it consecrated. No doubt 
to the average liberal-minded Eng- 
lishman, the League system seemed 
a real achievement of constructive 
pacificism, but to the defeated and 
unsatisfied peoples it possessed no 
moral authority, since it appeared 
to them an unfair attempt to stop 
the clock at the moment that was 
most unfavourable to them. Conse- 
quently, the League system cannot 
be said to be a real power for peace, 
since it has divided Europe not be- 
tween groups of equals, as under 
the old system of the Balance of 
Power, but between the Haves and 
the Have Nots, so that international 
law seemed to have become a meth- 
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od of keeping the bottom dog in a 
permanent state of inferiority. 
When once such a situation has 
arisen it invariably tends to trans- 
late itself into ideological forms, 
like “Democracy” and “Fascism,” 
and gives the former no less than 
the latter a crusading spirit which 
is highly unfavourable to peace and 
concord. The League of Nations 
has not made the militarists pacific, 
but it has made the pacifists belli- 
cose. 

If there is a great European war 
in the near future it will not be a 
capitalist war for markets, but a 
war of creeds for the possession of 
men’s minds. And each side will be 
firmly convinced of the justice of its 
cause. The Fascist Powers will be- 
lieve that they are defending Chris- 
tendom and European culture 
against Communist atheism, while 
the democratic and socialist states 
will believe that they are defending 
justice and peace against militarist 
and capitalist tyranny. Hence I be- 
lieve we are entering on a new phase 
in the history of warfare: a phase 
which the Osservatore Romano re- 
cently described as one of interna- 
tional civil war, since even the ex- 
treme nationalists are coming to 
realize that their cause is solidarity 
with that of peoples of kindred 
views, even though they are foreign- 
ers. In this phase the war-makers 
will not be capitalists and arma- 
ment manufacturers but the ideal- 
ists and propagandists, and princi- 
ples will be as important as poison 
gas. 

What is the duty of Catholics un- 
der these circumstances? No doubt 
to work for peace: but how? Cer- 
tainly not by co-operating with the 
professional pacifists, for they are 
just the people who are most ready 
to beat the drum for a crusade 
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against Peace with Fascism, and 
who write letters in favour of re- 
cruiting for the Spanish civil war 
in The Times. What we want are 
not pacifists but peacemakers, and 
peace is made not by denouncing 
war but by “agreeing with your ad- 
versary quickly while you are in the 
way with him,” and by doing one’s 
best to understand the mind and 
traditions of other peoples. The 
vital problem we have to solve is 
not how to abolish war from the 
earth or how to set up a cosmopoli- 
tan superstate, but how to effect a 
reconciliation here and now be- 
tween the rivalries and animosities 
of the existing national states— 
above all, how to heal the wound 
made by the last war (or rather by 
the last peace) between the four 
great Powers of Western Europe. 
If only those powers could be 
united by a practical working agree- 
ment or goodwill, war would no 
longer threaten the existence of 
western civilization. Whereas if 
we could unite all the rest of the 
world in a League, or even a super- 
state, and left the great European 
Powers divided into two camps, the 
danger of war would be as great as 
ever. Admittedly, the difficulties 
of such an agreement are very great, 
but at least the principle of it is ac- 
cepted by the responsible statesmen 
on both sides, and the only question 
at issue is now whether more pow- 
ers than the Big Four should be in- 
cluded and what further guaran- 


’ tees should be given. But any peace 


propaganda which shuts the eyes 
to realities is worthless and may 
even increase the danger which it 
sets out to combat. It has been the 
fault of both pacifism and liberal- 
ism in the past that they have ig- 
nored the immense burden of in- 
herited evil under which society 
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and civilization labour and have 
planned an imaginary world for an 
impossible humanity. We must 
recognize that we are living in an 
imperfect world in which human 
and superhuman forces of evil are 
at work and so long as those forces 
affect the political behaviour of 
mankind there can be no hope of 
abiding peace. There has never 
been a more courageous conscien- 
tious objector than the Jewish 
prophet who preached non-resist- 
ance to his people when the enemy 
were at the gates of the Holy City. 
Yet he was the same man who de- 
nounced those who “healed the 
wound of my people lightly saying 
Peace, peace; when there is no 
peace.” 

For war is not only the work of 
man. It is also willed by God as the 
punishment of sin and as the in- 
strument by which the Divine Jus- 
tice performs its inscrutable judg- 


ments. 


—Curistopner Dawson, in Colosseum (Lon- 
don), March. 


- 
——_- 


NATIONALISM: GENUINE—EXTREME 





THE existence of this phenome- 
non [of nationalism] may easily 
persuade some people to go to the 
opposite extreme and take refuge 
in a wooly and unreal international- 
ism. In so far as the spirit of na- 
tionalism is excessive, it stands 
thereby condemned. The question 
is whether there are genuine factors 
that enter into this spirit and what 
value they may have in the present 
state of affairs. There is some con- 
fusion about terms. Are we to say 
that patriotism, the due attachment 
to one’s country, is good, while na- 
tionalism, seen as its exaggeration, 
is bad? Better perhaps to take na- 
tionalism as a neutral term. In rea- 
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sonable measure it will be good; its 
blatant or uncontrolled manifesta- 
tion will be wrong. Now it is no- 
toriously difficult to define the word 
Nation. Mr. Christopher Hollis, in 
an amusing though earnest paper 
on “The Presentation of History,” 
read to the Catholic Headmasters’ 
Conference some two or three years 
ago, suggested that “a nation is a 
group of people which thinks that 
it alone tells the truth” or even “a 
group of people living together and 
telling the same sort of lies”! On 
the whole, a nation may be said to 
be a body of human beings, living 
together in organized relationship 
and held to one another by what 
has been called a “peculiar kind of 
spiritual oneness,” due to many 
factors—of race and language, of 
common descent and interests, of 
literature and culture, but most of 
all by common memories of an his- 
toric past, the heritage of this 
group. What makes it so hard to 
define and so awkward to handle is 
just this presence of so many emo- 
tional and non-rational elements. 
A feeling is stirred by the distant 
rolling of the tambour or the pi- 
broch’s wail in the mists of the 
dawn, by an old legend of heroism 
or the sight of a flag in the breeze. 
There lies its strange intangibility, 
that is one of its dangers. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes 
to a real force behind all expression 
of national sentiment. In the nar- 
row sense, this emotion of national- 
ity may be relatively modern but 
attachment to one’s land and folk 
is as old as man himself. Local 
patriotism is more natural and more 
understandable than a wider na- 
tional feeling; it is attachment to 
something of which one has imme- 
diate personal experience and mem- 
ories, and that has a direct mean- 
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ing for one. And curiously enough, 
where such strong local patriotism 
exists, as in the Tyrol and Switzer- 
land, a wider national feeling is less 
vociferous. There is matter for re- 
gret in the replacement of the nat- 
ural divisions of France by the arti- 
ficial system of départements and 
the threat that the different Ger- 
man provinces will be superseded 
by a new arrangement of the Gau. 
The factors that play their part in 
nationalism, community of envi- 
ronment and experience and inter- 
est, are intensely real. There can, 
therefore, be a healthy and genu- 
ine nationalism. We are the chil- 
dren and heirs of the past; and our 
heritage is no contemptible one. 
Provided this spirit be positive and 
not negative, that is, if it consist in 
an appreciation of the value of this 
heritage, in the sense of the worth 
and dignity of one’s own nation and 
its record and not in a hatred or 
contempt of others born outside of 
tradition, it has surely much of 
good in it. A national education in 
this sense preserves tradition in a 
world that is oddly déraciné, that 
has been severed from its spiritual 
roots. It provides a decent con- 
servatism, for there is something 
worthy of conservation. And it 
should stimulate too a sense of as- 
sociation, a corporate social life, 
sadly needed after decades of un- 
bridled individualism and laissez- 
faire. The very countries where 
we might well condemn an excess 
of national expression, give us, in 
spite of much other cause for re- 
gret, the example of an attempt to 
realize that more corporate exist- 
ence. 

But where this spirit goes too far, 
there it is both wrong and danger- 
ous. And it is certainly running riot 
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to-day. One can best sympathize 
with it perhaps in smaller countries 
which before the War were subject 
to foreign governments and are now 
enjoying their first decades of inde- 
pendence. The situation is com- 
plicated by the endeavour of cer- 
tain Powers to become economically 
self-supporting. The nation is thus 
thrown back upon itself and made 
more self-conscious, a feeling that 
is intensified by the wholesale sug- 
gestion of a Press controlled and 
directed by some central authority. 
The wished-for reaction is thus 
produced, emotional, at times al- 
most hysterical; hopes and fears 
are first instilled and then skilfully 
played upon. State or Nation or 
Race becomes idealized and made 
the object of a cult and, just as the 
moral law may be altered for its con- 
venience, so too itself mounts upon 
an idol’s throne, creates an atmos- 
phere of mystery and awe and 
awaits a religious attitude from its 
attendants. A new idol, a new pagan 
worship, all the more dangerous be- 
cause of the irrationalism which is 
its chief element. This is evil. 
But it should be remembered that 
post-War nationalism is to some 
extent at least a reaction against 
the current of communist influence 
and the disintegrating effects of its 
propaganda and activity. This is 
true both of Italy and Germany (it 
will no doubt later be true of Spain) 
as it is of some of the smaller coun- 
tries like Hungary and Austria. The 
very insistence upon a perpendicu- 
lar division of humanity into na- 
tional groupings has been sharp- 
ened by the revolutionary effort to 
divide men horizontally into social 
and economic classes. 


—Joun Murray, in The Month (London), 
March. 








REIcH’s REPRESSIVE MEASURES 
AGAINST CHURCHES CONTINUE 


In spite of protests by authorities 
of both the Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches in Germany, the Nazi 
régime still continues to antagonize 
all Christians. In February it was 
reported that the Concordat of 1933 
might be terminated by the Church 
if the Government carried out its 
threat to expropriate church lands 
for resettlement purposes. Car- 
dinal von Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich, preached a sermon pro- 
testing against the Government’s 
policy, and immediately the For- 
eign Office sent a note to the Vat- 
ican complaining that the pulpit 
was not the place in which to speak 
of alleged treaty violations. “With 
the Concordat,” he is quoted as say- 
ing, “we are hanged, without the 
Concordat we are drawn and quar- 
tered and then hanged.” He is fur- 
ther quoted as having said that if 
the Concordat is repudiated it will 
hurt Germany more than the 
Church, because it will affect Ger- 
many’s international prestige. 

The Pastoral Letter of the Bish- 
op of Ermland in East Prussia was 
confiscated at the printing estab- 
lishment by the secret police, ac- 
cording to the London Catholic 
Herald, which quotes some sen- 
tences that were considered a men- 
ace to the well-being of the German 
nation. These were, as quoted: 


“Yes, we have to fight, and no Con- 
cordat, no solemn declaration of 
the Fiihrer about positive Christian- 
ity protects us against the fanati- 
cism of the enemies of Christ who 
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launch their attack against the 
Church, the clergy and the Catholic 
people, contrary to law and treaty. 

. True, we have a Concordat 
which is to consolidate and improve 
the relations between the Holy See 
and the German Reich. But the 
German people and the German 
youth are taught in classes and 
formation camps that Papacy as a 
supra-national power is standing in 
one line with Jewry and Free- 
Masonry and that a free and united 
Germany must therefore demand 
that the Church be freed from 
Rome.” 

Lutheran bishops and _ their 
flocks were having no easier time. 
The struggle of the orthodox Prot- 
estants against the paganizing in- 
fluences encouraged by the Nazi 
Government led the religious lead- 
ers to call for a division of their 
Church. In February Hitler or- 
dered an election of a National 
Synod so that the Church might 
“give itself a new constitution,” 
but the orthodox leaders feared 
they would be out-voted as they 
were four years ago by the “Ger- 
man Christians.” In March a proc- 
lamation was issued by the Lu- 
theran Council approved by the 
Confessional Church, representing, 
according to The New York Times, 
probably 90 per cent of the ortho- 
dox Protestants. It was mailed to 
all pastors and it advised the split- 
ting of the Church into two distinct 
bodies, one Christian and the other 
Nationalist. They refused, they said, 
to keep up the pretense of union 
with the “German Christians,” who 
are not truly Christians at all, but 
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who believe primarily in race and 
nation. The decision was looked 
upon as historic and one that might 
lead to the complete separation of 
Church and state. 

What remains of the Jewish 
population in Germany is doomed 
to further suffering, for an anti- 
Jewish boycott has been officially 
announced. Labels will be put on 
“German” shops to distinguish them 
from Jewish shops, and all German 
officials are to be prohibited from 
buying from Jews or consorting 
with them. These measures were 
attempted before but the Minister 
of Economics, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
had objected. Thus the Hitler Gov- 
ernment continues to antagonize 
the three great religions that em- 
brace the vast majority of its popu- 
lation. 


ip 
> 





ITALIANS PUNISH ETHIOPIAN BOMB 
THROWING 


To celebrate the birth of a son to 
the Crown Prince of Italy, the Vice- 
roy of Ethiopia, Marshal Graziani, 
accompanied by the native Arch- 
bishop, held a reception at Addis 
Ababa. A great crowd of Ethio- 
pians gathered and from the crowd 
bombs were thrown which slightly 
wounded the Viceroy and more 
seriously injured the Archbishop 
and some officers. No one was 
killed. All the natives present were 
rounded up and arrested and those 
on whose persons or in whose 
homes arms were found were exe- 
cuted. An expedition was sent 
against Ras Desta Demtu, son-in- 
law of Haile Selassie, who was lead- 
ing a band of natives. It was said 
he had inspired the attempted 
assassination of the Viceroy and he 
was executed. 
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No official figures were issued 
either in Rome or in Ethiopia, but 
the press of many nations carried 
reports of several hundred natives 
put to death, and expressed caustic 
criticism of the severity of the re- 
taliation. Finally a statement was 
issued from what was called a 
“well-informed source,” in Rome, 
which said: “The figures on the na- 
tives shot are nobody’s business but 
our own, and it may be said official- 
ly that all those published so far are 
completely incorrect and may be re- 
garded as pure speculation.” 


-— 
ae 





Hoty FATHER RENEWS ACTIVITIES 


DurinG February and March en- 
couraging reports continued to 
come from Rome about the con- 
stant improvement of the health of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. He 
was able to walk with assistance, 
though it was reported he still suf- 
fered considerable pain as the re- 
sult of his efforts. He spent sev- 
eral hours each day on a closed 
loggia that he might enjoy the sun- 
shine. 

On Laetare Sunday, with a sim- 
ple ceremony in his private apart- 
ments, His Holiness blessed the 
Golden Rose which, this year, will 
be presented to Queen Elena, wife 
of King Victor Emmanuel III., in 
honor of the fortieth anniversary of 
their marriage. The Papal Nuncio 
to Italy, the Most Rev. Borgongini 
Duca, will carry the gift to the 
Queen after Easter. It is hoped, at 
this writing, that the Holy Father 
will be able to appear on the bal- 
cony of St. Peter’s on Easter Sun- 
day, to impart his blessing to the 
crowd in the square below. 

It was even expected that the 
Holy Father will be able to preside 
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at a canonization. The Congrega- 
tion of Rites has completed the 
cause of Blessed Andrew Bobola, a 
priest of the Society of Jesus, mar- 
tyred in Russia in 1657, and beati- 
fied by Pope Pius IX. in 1853. Early 
in March, His Holiness was strong 
enough to preside at a meeting of 
twenty-six Cardinals representing 
the three Congregations: For the 
Propagation of Faith, For Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
For the Oriental Church. Plans 
were drafted at this meeting for a 
new religious organization in Ethi- 
opia. An Apostolic Delegate is to 
be appointed to Addis Ababa. 


<< 
> 





Proressor Forp oF HArvArRD RE- 
CIPIENT OF LAETARE MEDAL 


THE annual award of Notre Dame 
University, the Laetare Medal, was 
made to Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Ph.D., 
chairman of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Very Rev. John F. 
O’Hara, C.S.C., president of Notre 
Dame, announced the award, as 
usual, on Laetare Sunday, saying: 
“Catholic scholarship is recognized 
in this year’s award of the Laetare 
Medal. For more than forty years 
Professor Ford has contributed in 
a very scholarly way to our knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Spanish 
and French literature. He has fos- 
tered international understanding 
and respect, which is a vital basis 
of world peace.” 

Professor Ford was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1873. At the age 
of twenty-two he went to Harvard 
as an instructor in French, and in 
1911 he became head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. In 
those years he has contributed arti- 
cles on French and Spanish subjects 
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to various encyclopedias, and has 
written and edifed texts and an- 
thologies in French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian and Portuguese. Dr. Ford has 
received decorations from France, 
Italy, Roumania and Spain, and 
academic honors from many Euro- 
pean universities. He is a member 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society, 
the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and he has been president of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Dante Society, and the 
Italian Historical Society for Massa- 
chusetts. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD congratu- 
lates Dr. Ford on this new and well- 
deserved honor which has come to 
him. He will be the fifty-fifth re- 
cipient of the Laetare Medal. 


-_— 
—— 





CATHOLIC ALUMNI CAMPAIGN ON 
IRRELIGION 


In February the National Cath- 
olic Alumni Federation issued an 
appeal to all thinking men in this 
country who “sense the dangers 
threatening our liberties and are 
willing to defend them.” The mes- 
sage listed three forces that are at- 
tacking us: the absolute state in 
the order of government, commu- 
nism and materialistic capitalism 
in the economic order, and perver- 
sions in the moral order. The au- 
thors pointed to Communism in 
Russia, Fascism in Germany and 
Italy, a death-battle between rival 
politico-economic forces in Spain, 
and other forms of dictatorship in 
Turkey and Mexico, and observed 
that the suppression of liberty and 
regimentation in these countries 
and elsewhere is abhorrent to Amer- 
ican thought. 
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In this country, the appeal went 
on to state, there is “much social 
and economic experimentation, 
carried on with mingled feelings— 
conviction of its necessity and 
fear that it may get out of hand 
and enslave us.” What are the 
remedies? The message lays down 
three: (1) Reéstablishing respect 
for man’s personality, and for his 
inalienable God-given right of lib- 
erty; (2) recognition that individ- 
ual liberty is not normally possible 
without the institution of private 
property and its wide distribution 
among individual owners; and (3) 
the abandonment of the theory upon 
which tyranny, economic or polit- 
ical, reposes, namely, that man has 
only an economic or material end 
and that, in consequence, he exists 
only to serve the state or economic 
power.” 

This appeal was drawn up by 
Edward J. Mehren, Chicago busi- 
ness executive who is president of 
the Federation, Anthony J. Schweit- 
zer, also of Chicago and vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation, Thomas F. 
Woodlock, associate editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, Edmond B. 
Butler, attorney, secretary of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau, and 
chairman of the Federation’s exec- 
utive committee, Edwin V. Berk- 
ery, attorney, and William A. Ho- 
gan, broker, all of New York. 
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The national headquarters of the 
Federation are at 58 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, the headquar- 
ters of the New York Chapter at 
120 Central Park South, and there 
are Chapters in a dozen other cities. 
This stirring and timely appeal has 
been issued in pamphlet form. 


-s 
—_— 





CONFERENCE OF THE CATHOLIC ASSO- 
CIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Worp was sent out through the 
N. C. W. C. News Service early in 
March giving the program to be 
followed during the last three days 
of March when the Eleventh An- 
nual Conference of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace 
is being held in Washington, D. C. 
The last day is being devoted to the 
Catholic Student Peace Federation, 
especially for students and faculty 
representatives of Catholic colleges 
and Newman Clubs. 

The general subject of this year’s 
meeting is “A World Society,” and 
all the sessions are in the form of 
round-table discussions. Dr. Charles 
G. Fenwick is president of the As- 
sociation. He was a member of the 
President’s Commission to the Inter- 
American Conference at Buenos 
Aires for the Maintenance of Peace. 
The sessions are being held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 








ACTUAL war service in Italy and 
in Palestine gives DONALD ATTWATER 
the practical knowledge useful in 
forming one’s mind on “This War 
Business.” More important is his 
knowledge of Catholic philosophy 
and doctrine, his editorial experi- 
ence, as Editor first of Paz, and un- 
til recently, of the Catholic Herald, 
a paper which under his leadership 
rose to a commanding position in 
British Catholic journalism. There 
may not be full agreement with Mr. 
Attwater’s stand on war, but his is 
a sincere conviction courageously 
defended and well within the bounds 
of Catholic teaching. Mr. Attwater 
is Associate Editor of the Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, joint editor 
with Father Thurston of Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints and in general 
an outstanding figure among those 
converts representative of Eng- 
land’s Second Spring. 


Known on lecture platforms 
throughout the country as well as 
in the pages of many periodicals, 
JosepH J. Reimtty, Px.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of English and Librarian 
at Hunter College, needs no intro- 
duction, especially to those who 
have been appreciative readers of 
his fine work in our pages. Since 
the publication of his first book, 
Lowell as a Critic, in 1915, Dr. 
Reilly has written or edited four 
other volumes. “Some Victorian 
Reputations” is in his usual grace- 
ful style. 


THAT JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI is a 
poet with a sense of humor none 
who read “Mother Draws the Lines” 
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will deny. A native of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Mr. Brunini has been in New 
York for the past twelve years, 
working first as a reporter for city 
journals and later as a member of 
the Editorial Staff of The Common- 
weal. He is at present Executive 
Secretary of The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America and Editor of 
Spirit, the Society’s magazine. Mr. 
Brunini is the author of The Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, and a contrib- 
utor to America, The Commonweal, 
etc. 


WE are somehow glad that D. R. 
Lock has elected to appear as 
PETRONIUS APPLEJOY again this 
month, for that’s an enticing name. 
Its assumer, a Welshman living in 
Swansea, uses a delightful style to 
good purpose in telling us how 
“Llewelyn Powys Looks at Amer- 
ica.” We predict a rush to book- 
stores and libraries for The Verdict 
of Bridlegoose. 


STRANGE to say, ’tis not of Corn- 
wall nor of an abdicated monarch 
that Mary Sinton (Mrs. JOHN 
Davip) Le!tcuH writes in “Where 
England’s King Is Duke,” but of 
Guernsey and of any king that may 
occupy the throne of England. To 
Mrs. Leitch’s sensitive impressions 
and gifted pen our readers owe 
many delightful essays. 


It is with the hope that it will 
stimulate a little bit of helpful con- 
troversy and not that we concur in 
it, that we present Rev. Hucnu F. 
Biunt’s “The Mal-Education of 
Henry Adams.” Those who see in 
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Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres a 
prose poem and therefore allow its 
author a certain poetic license, will 
be inclined to dispute Dr. Blunt’s 
conclusions. There are some who 
may find cause for wonder, that a 
New England Yankee could have 
so far progressed away from his 
original Puritanism as to appropri- 
ate even as much as Mr. Adams did 
of Catholicism. In any case, Dr. 
Blunt’s is a very able presentation 
of a point of view that should be con- 
sidered. 


In May last we printed May CaL- 
HouN’S first story, “The Mantle of 
Elias,” explaining to our readers 
that the author is really an Ursuline 
nun teaching in San Antonio, Tex., 
and a_ successful contributor to 
many Catholic periodicals. Her 
“Quest for Beauty” is of a different 
locale. 


AFTER some twenty years of 
study and research ARTHUR STAN- 
LEY Riccs (“Was the Renaissance 
Really Italian?”) is convinced that 
very few students of the Renaissance 
have given any real thought to its 
genesis. His findings in the matter 
are embodied in his recently com- 
pleted book, Sea Queens of Medi- 
zval Italy: Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, 
Venice, which is now awaiting pub- 
lication and of which his present 
article is both a by-product and a 
summary. Mr. Riggs’s first con- 
tribution to THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
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was a feature of our November, 
1936, number. 


It is good news that EpirH (Mrs. 
GeorceE H.) Tatum (“Two Moth- 
ers”) is going to publish a new col- 
lection of her poems shortly in 
which some of those which she 
wrote for us will be given a well- 
deserved permanency. Since her 
last poetic contribution, FRANCES 
Taytor (Mrs. ROWLAND) PATTER- 
son (“Bridges”) has been acclaimed 
for her White Wampum, which was 
a choice of the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates and won for her honorary 
membership in the Indian Associa- 
tion of America. A new poet, 
CLAIRE HEALEY (“Midnight”), 
is an instructor in English and 
French at College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa. She holds her B.A. 
from Trinity College, a Degré Nor- 
male from the Sorbonne and her 
M.A. from Radcliffe. During his 
lifetime we published many of JoHN 
JEROME ROONEY’S poems, so that we 
welcomed “Mother Earth” found 
among his papers after his death. 
A volume of Mr. Rooney’s verse, se- 
lected and introduced by his old 
friend Edwin Markham, is soon to 
appear. ALICE E. (Mrs. ELeazar) 
Cate seldom writes about her 
blindness, but she felt moved to 
give us in “Recompense” the hon- 
est expression of her “attitude to- 
ward the new world” in which she 
finds herself and of which she has 
made so brave a conquest. 
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by Terence Connolly, S.J.—The Theatre of Life. 


Shorter Notices. 


The Priesthood in a Changing World. 
By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $2.75. 

Despite the charming introduc- 
tion of Bishop Kelley and the ex- 
planatory remarks of Dr. Callan, it 
is difficult to determine for whom 
this interesting book was written. 
The contents are so varied and 
spread over so many diverse fields 
that one might truly think it was 
intended, not merely for the priest, 
but also as a check-up on the priest 
by the people. 

The first part, indeed, deals di- 
rectly with the need of personal 
holiness in the priest and the tech- 
nique of attaining it. The remain- 
ing parts are devoted to an illumi- 
nating exposition of how that sancti- 
fication is to be maintained in the 
various works of the pastoral min- 
istry. Here the ordained priest 
must perforce admit a sense of be- 
wilderment. It is, indeed, a chang- 
ing world with which he finds him- 
self confronted. That world is 
changing as swiftly and as silently 
as the shifting sands of a desert. New 
and difficult problems are spring- 
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ing up over night. The most terri- 
fying factor in the picture is the 
changing or changed attitude of 
the people to the priesthood. For 
whether we admit it or not there 
stalks around the priest in his min- 
istry to-day the specter of a grow- 
ing anti-clericalism. The revela- 
tions and implications in this book 
reveal sharply many of the causes 
of that ominous phenomenon. The 
author’s survey is a healthy sign. 
The recognition of unhealthy symp- 
toms is the first step in the cure of 
a disease. And surely this book is 
a challenge to the too often smug 
complacency of so many priests. It 
ought not go unheeded. 

Dr. O’Brien’s method is unique 
in works of this character. He has 
gathered together the views of a 
number of presumably competent 
workers in various pastoral fields, 
each with his own particular prob- 
lem to face. The effectiveness of 
the treatment cannot be doubted. 
The book must and should be read 
by every priest engaged in pastoral 
work, but above all by those whose 
business is the formation of the 
levites who are to take up the bur- 
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den’ now apparently proving too 
great a load for the aging genera- 
tion. 

Many will disagree with the au- 
thor’s chapter on “The Church and 
Birth Control.” But what is to be 
done when moralists of great repu- 
tation disagree? What is to be said, 
for instance, when caution is im- 
posed in a subject which is openly 
discussed and decided at débutantes’ 
teas and card parties? Yet stress 
must be laid on the fact that the 
safety period can and often does 
imperil the marriage contract. 
These are matters that the semi- 
nary must look to. 

The chapters on Catholics and 
intellectual matters will no doubt 
arouse sharp discussion. But the 
activity is all to the good. Perhaps 
sometimes there is an unnecessary 
exacerbity. But the proximity of 
Victor and Cyprian in the canon of 
the Mass should console us. 

The present reviewer objects to 
the unpleasant implication in the 
interpretation of the Gospel phrase 
on page 22. And certainly the as- 
sertion on page 58 with regard to 
oral teaching shows that the author 
has forgotten the Bible of Amiens. 
We had it from one of those who 
sat under Newman that not every 
sermon preached by that great man 
was a masterpiece (page 69). We 
think, too, that the latter parts of 
the book dealing with the priest- 
hood in practice smack too much 
of the “graph” method, evidently 
the result of the author’s preoccu- 
pation with his environment. But 
the book is as a whole to be most 
highly commended, not only for its 
avowed purpose but for the wealth 
of practical information and sugges- 
tion it offers to the intelligent and 
zealous priest. 

J. H. McM. 


Oxford Book of Twentieth Century 
Poetry. Edited by William But- 
ler Yeats. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. 

We have the assurance of the 
publisher that this volume is im- 
portant on two counts, first as rep- 
resenting our own time and, sec- 
ondly, as representing the personal 
taste of the man generally acknowl- 
edged to be “the greatest living poet 
writing the English language.” On 
the first count the question arises 
how much the material assembled 
here, however representative, satis- 
fies any widely accepted definition 
of poetry. Yeats declares in his in- 
troduction that “England has had 
more good poets from 1900 to the 
present day than during any period 
of the same length since the early 
seventeenth century” and implies 
that a “good” poet is one who has 
written “two, three, or a half-dozen 
lyrics that may be permanent.” 
What does he think of the Auden- 
Spender-Lewis “School,” those 
stormy petrels who are poet-seers 
to one camp and no poets at all to 
the other? He announces that he 
“greatly admires” them—an un- 
palatable declaration to those who 
find a false note in their “humani- 
tarianism,” and are repelled by 
their lack of form, obscurity, and 
a mutual admiration that grows 
with what it feeds upon. Does 
Yeats apply any standards to po- 
etry such, for instance as those of 
Milton, that it should be simple, 
sensuous, and passionate, or those 
of Emily Dickinson, that it should 
chill her body like ice and make 
her feel as if “the top of her head 
were being taken off”? 

From any view, the task of edit- 
ing an anthology of twentieth cen- 
tury poetry is no sinecure. It is 
difficult to gaze with impartial eye 
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on friend and foe alike among one’s 
contemporaries; to appraise with- 
out the perspective which time 
alone supplies and without the aid 
of the sifting process by which in 
two or three generations much of 
the wheat of poetry is separated 
from the chaff; to resist the claquers 
who assign genius to their respec- 
tive idols with a prematurity of 
which literary history — whose 
Muse will have her joke—might 
well teach them the dangers. 

Yeats announces that he is leav- 
ing out all the American poets but 
includes the ex-patriates Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot. To the Irish poets 
he is relatively generous, especially 
to Oliver Gogarty whom he consid- 
ers “one of the great lyric poets of 
our age,” and who is represented by 
seventeen lyrics, the largest num- 
ber in the book. On the basis of 
bulk, first honors go to Edith Sit- 
well with eighteen pages, and sec- 
ond honors to Herbert Read and W. 
J. Turner with sixteen pages each; 
Gogarty and Yeats rank next with 
eleven pages each, though in point 
of poems included Yeats is second 
only to Gogarty. 

As a revelation of the taste, sin- 
cerity, and courage of a distin- 
guished poet, and of poetry itself 
which as we write is passing through 
the mysterious and inevitable proc- 
esses that lead to fame or oblivion, 
this is an interesting volume. Thirty 
years from now it will be more in- 
teresting still. J. 3. B 


The Nile. The Life Story of a River. 
By Emil Ludwig. Translated by 
Mary H. Lindsay. New York: 
The Viking Press. $5.00. 

It is probably my fault. I had 
looked forward with such pent up 
interest to the publication of this 
book that I perhaps expected too 
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much of it. Everybody admits that 
Ludwig is a master craftsman, that 
he knows how to choose a subject 
and how to present it in a manner 
which arrests attention. 

His detractors accuse him of su- 
perficiality. They tell quite a num- 
ber of stories to illustrate their soft 
impeachment. I knew, however, 
that Ludwig had been in and out of 
the Nile Valley for the last several 
years collecting data for this work, 
that he was in close touch with men 
and women to whom the Nile is an 
open book and that he was accom- 
panied by his wife who has im- 
pressed me as being a woman of ex- 
ceptional ability and rare judg- 
ment. I therefore expected to find 
in The Nile not only information 
and entertainment, but a mass of 
material that I could cite to take 
the sting out of this charge of su- 
perficiality that is so persistently 
brought against Ludwig. 

I am afraid that my sense of dis- 
appointment in putting down this 
volume is so intense that my review 
is apt to be objectively unfair to the 
distinguished author. He failed to 
sustain my interest. He attempted 
the impossible in striving to drama- 
tize a river in 250,000 words. Lud- 
wig is such an outstanding techni- 
cian that he could perhaps have ac- 
complished his purpose had he con- 
fined himself to 75,000 words, but 
an inanimate personality, if I may 
so speak, will not lend itself to a 
narrative of the length of these 
pages. 

And, besides, an attempt is 
made to cover ancient and modern 
history, geology, botany, politics, 
sociology, etc., etc. The conviction 
is driven home that Ludwig’s 
scholarship is not broad enough 
for so ambitious an undertaking. 
Let me now fall into the egregious 
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blunder of delving into all these de- 
mands of knowledge in order to 
sustain my attack. I shall pick out 
certain small but typical delin- 
quencies which show a carelessness 
betraying an excursion into fields 
which the author has not made his 
own. 

On page 192 Mehemet Ali is 
called the Khedive of Egypt. He 
died in 1849. That title was not 
created until the middle sixties of 
the nineteenth century. Two pages 
later the reader is told that Ismail 
was the successor of Mehemet Ali. 
As a matter of fact Abbas and Mo- 
hammed Said followed Mehemet 
Ali. The statement is made in sev- 
eral places that the English bom- 
barded Alexandria when history 
records that they did not. They 
attained the forts of Alexandria lo- 
cated outside of the city and not 
the city. The Alexandria fire was 
not their work. They put it out 
with the aid of American Marines. 
And speaking of American Ma- 
rines leads up to the fact that two 
Americans, Mason of Virginia, a 
Confederate veteran, and Charles 
Chaillé-Long of Maryland, a Union 
veteran, played most important 
parts in the exploration of the Nile. 

I have for years devoted consider- 
able attention to a study of the ex- 
plorations of the Nile. It is my 
deliberate opinion that these two 
men and more particularly the lat- 
ter, yield only to Speke, Grant, 
Baker and Gordon in the work of 
mapping the course of the river. A 
volume which fails to mention the 
names of these two Americans when 
it devotes 250,000 words to the Nile 
cannot be considered a work that 
merits the plaudits of Americans! 
The circumstance that the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica fails to do jus- 
tice to Mason and Chaillé-Long at- 
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tenuates Ludwig’s oversight but, 
frankly, it does not wipe it out. On 
the contrary it imposes a duty 
upon him to right the wrong that 
has been done these two compatri- 
ots of mine. P. C. 


Anti-Semitism Yesterday and Tomor- 
row. By Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

The Jews of Germany. By Marvin 
Lowenthal. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

Juifs et Chrétiens. Par Joseph Bon- 
sirven, S.J. Paris: E. Flam- 
marion. 15 fr. 

Dr. Levinger, well known for his 
History of the Jews in the United 
States, has written a history of anti- 
Semitism from the days of Anti- 
ochus IV. of Syria to the present 
time. It is without question a sad 
story of mob massacres and the en- 
forced exile of the Jews of England, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Russia, 
Portugal and Spain; of over- 
crowded ghettos, of unjust statutes 
and unjust restrictions of civil, po- 
litical and religious liberty; of out- 
rageous lies and calumnies bred of 
ignorance or malice, v.g., the 
charge of ritual murder, of desecrat- 
ing the consecrated host, of poison- 
ing the wells. 

Popes Gregory IX., Innocent IV. 
and Clement XIV. are cited to prove 
the falsity of the ritual murder ac- 
cusation; The Protocols of the El- 
ders of Zion are rightly denounced 
as an impudent forgery; the myth 
of a Jewish world conspiracy is 
laughed out of court; the race theory 
of the German Nazis is shown to be 
a mere figment of the imagination 
—a creation of prejudice and in- 
tolerance. 

However we demur when with- 
out the slightest warrant, Dr. Lev- 
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inger declares that the Romans and 
not the Jews were responsible for 
the death of our Lord; and when 
he quotes a rationalistic critic of 
the Gospels to the effect that “Pilate 
dealt with Jesus on the charge of 
treason.” To defend his false the- 
sis he arbitrarily postdates the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, and makes “The 
rising Christian Church” travesty 
the trial and condemnation of 
Christ “in order to make converts 
among the Romans and to disavow 
too close connection with the Jews.” 
Thus prejudice manufactures his- 
tory out of whole cloth. The vol- 
ume ends with a brief discussion of 
the religious and economic causes 
of anti-Semitism and its results. 

Marvin Lowenthal tells us that 
the German Jews are singularly 
equipped to give us the gist of typi- 
cal Jewish experience since the dis- 
persion. “Unlike their kin in Eng- 
land, France and Spain, they were 
never totally banished from their 
native land. Unlike the Jews of 
Italy, they usually persisted in com- 
paratively large numbers. Unlike 
the Jews of the East, they have al- 
ways been in close contact with 
every successive phase of European 
civilization.” 

Like his confrére Dr. Levinger, 
Lowenthal tells of the sufferings of 
the Jews under Catholic, Protestant 
and pagan Germany, refuting the 
accusations of ritual murder, the 
world conspiracy of the Protocols 
and the like. Many of his facts we 
take with a grain of salt, for exam- 
ple his denunciations of St. John 
of Capistrano, Blessed Bernardino 
di Feltre and Pope Innocent III. 
Even when he cites the Popes as 
condemning the horrible and out- 
rageous excesses of the crusaders 
against the Jews (v.g., Gregory 
IX.), he denounces their fair words 
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of tolerance as hypocrisy, for he 
adds, “the ordinary Christian was 
asked to protect a people whom at 
the same time he was taught to sub- 
ject and to despise.” 

Father Bonsirven has written a 
strong defense of the apostolate 
among the Jews. He gives statis- 
tics of Jewish conversions in differ- 
ent European countries during the 
past eighty years, cites letters of 
numerous converts, lists the vari- 
ous missionary activities of Protest- 
ants and Catholics the world over, 
and denounces the pessimistic at- 
titude of Christians who despair of 
the conversion of Israel B. L. C. 


Boswell’s Journey of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. Prepared for the Press 
with Preface and Notes by Fred- 
erick A. Pottle and Charles H. 
Bennett. New York: The Viking 
Press. $5.00. 

When they landed on Iona Island 
on October 19, 1773, James Bos- 
well, Esq., shook Dr. Johnson cor- 
dially by the hand. It was an epi- 
sode which Boswell had long pic- 
tured in imagination; he felt he 
had practically introduced to each 
other, the Rambler and St. Colum- 
ba! We are apt to forget that the 
friendship between the young bar- 
rister and the elderly sage was 
founded not only on their con- 
geniality in a general thirst for in- 
formation, devotion to the classics 
and a weakness for the Jacobite 
cause, but on a mutual respect for 
religion as well. “Mr. Johnson is 
often uttering pious ejaculations 
when he appears to be talking to 
himself, for sometimes his voice 
grows stronger and parts of the 
Lord’s Prayer are heard. I have 
sat beside him with more than 
ordinary reverence on such occa- 
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sions. Last night when I was go- 
ing to sleep he said, “God Bless you 
for Christ’s sake.’” Boswell, who 
was forever flirting with Catholi- 
cism, delighted to slip off of an eve- 
ning and pray in the deserted 
chapels, making excellent resolu- 
tions not to drink so much of the 
bowls of rum punch which were 
the islanders’ answer to the torrents 
of rain which so often lengthened 
their visitors’ stay and impeded 
their journey. 

Now for the first time after near- 
ly two centuries, Boswell’s original 
notebooks have been found tucked 
away in an old croquet box in a 
disused cupboard in Malahide Cas- 
tle—Lord Talbot being Boswell’s 
great-great grandson-——and we may 
read the same diary that Dr. John- 
son delighted to glance over during 
their tour, instead of the very much 
edited version of the eighteenth 
century. There is the full descrip- 
tion of their stay on Skye with the 
miserly Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
who served treacle for breakfast, 
half-baked oatcakes with his ill- 
dressed dinner and had neither 
tongs nor teaspoons for tea. That 
a piper played both at breakfast 
and dinner did not alleviate Mr. 
Boswell’s indignation at the Chief of 
a great clan keeping such poor 
state, and, meeting the Chief in Dr. 
Johnson’s room the next night, Mr. 
Boswell gave him a volley. “The 
difference between Lady Macdonald 
when alive and when she shall be 
dead,” later remarked Dr. Johnson, 
“is only this. When alive she calls 
for beer. When dead, she’ll call for 
beer no more.” There are more 
genial studies of their friends among 
the Macleans—particularly “young 
Coll” of the same lonely isle, and 
there is the delightful touch of Bos- 
well’s turning to the story of 
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Ulysses and Penelope whenever he 
got lonely for his wife. In format 
and print also this is a thoroughly 
agreeable book. E. VR. W. 


No Peace With Napoleon. Conclud- 
ing the Memoirs of General de 
Caulaincourt, Duke of Vincenza. 
Translated by George Libaire. 
New York: William Morrow & 
Co. $3.00. 

The first volume of these Mem- 
oirs drew the veil from the inner 
history of the retreat from Moscow 
and gave us a glimpse, entirely un- 
expected at this late date, into the 
mind of Napoleon. This conclud- 
ing volume deals with the negoti- 
ations at Paris in the spring of 1814, 
which ended with the Emperor’s re- 
tirement to Elba and the restoration 
of the Bourbons. As the defeated 
hero’s’ plenipotentiary Caulain- 
court played a vital part in this last 
act of the drama. 

The most dramatic incident in 
this volume is the factual narrative 
of Napoleon’s attempted suicide, 
bringing into the light of day as it 
does a matter long debated and sur- 
mised; but the bulk of the memoir 
is the story of the servant rather 
than the master. How faithfully 
and fruitlessly did the Foreign Min- 
ister struggle for his fallen master’s 
interests, hindered rather than 
helped by the indecisive conduct of 
his principal. 

The Emperor, who in his day had 
ridden roughshod over Europe, 
blundered and blundered again dur- 
ing these last weeks. The servant 
saw the inexorable facts, the mas- 
ter only visions which sprang from 
wishful thinking. Before the Allies 
entered Paris—when some terms at 
least were to be had—Napoleon 
would not treat with them and 
balked his minister. When there 
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was no longer any basis for terms 
and it was merely a matter of ca- 
pitulation, Caulaincourt labored un- 
ceasingly and obtained Elba—from 
which sprang the hazard of the 
Hundred Days. 

The final blow was the defection 
of Marmont, Duke of Ragusa. An 
hour before Caulaincourt entered 
Paris to negotiate, a loyal army his 
only asset, the Emperor had de- 
tailed Marmont to accompany the 
plenipotentiary. Macdonald was 
substituted at the last moment be- 
cause the Duke and his corps were 
the key to Napoleon’s arch. At that 
very hour the trusted Marshal was 
betraying him, and the Duke of 
Vicenza had nothing left with which 
to bargain. 

The man who wrote these meticu- 
lous memoirs comes out with flying 
colors. He was loyal and incor- 
ruptible when the rats were leaving 
the sinking ship, but the mood of 
France that April, 1814, was very 
like that of Russia in 1917. “Peace, 
bread and land”; these words 
wrecked old Russia. “No peace with 
Napoleon” was the French equiva- 
lent that spring, and they wrecked 
the Empire. But we must take off 
our hats to Caulaincourt; he was an 
officer and a gentleman. 

B. M. O'R. 


The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 


1865-1883. Edited by Ward 
Thoron. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $5.00. 


A delicate aroma of orris root, 
rustling silks, high-ceilinged rooms, 
open fires, cut flowers, books and 
prints and curios; the morning ride, 
the select tea table; a few dis- 
tinguished guests and a perfect din- 
ner—such was the well-bred, lei- 
surely life into which, after two 
European tours and a few winters 
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in Boston, the Henry Adamses set- 
tled in Washington, until Mrs. 
Adams’s death in 1885 terminated 
the fifteen years of graceful devoted 
companionship. Summers, how- 
ever, were always spent on the 
Massachusetts shore and Mrs. 
Adams carried Boston about with 
her in her luggage. The Continent 
was brightened for her by encoun- 
ters with Beacon Street. Parkman 
and the James Russell Lowells 
sailed on the honeymoon steamer 
where “Lowell quoted Shelley and 
delighted in pigcheek and cabbage.” 
Income and comfort were taken for 
granted in the Adamses pleasantly 
cultured existence, but their eye- 
brows were raised when August Bel- 
mont, in Rome, ordered two land- 
scapes—not coveted by Adams— 
from Fortuny for ten thousand 
apiece; and when Levi P. Morton 
formed a partnership with William 
Bliss, it was asked at the Adamses’ 
dinner table, “If Ignorance is Bliss, 
what is Morton?” 

If money jarred, so did the pseudo 
artistic. In London, “Mrs. Alma 
Tadema looked like a lymphatic 
tigress. She waved up and down 
the room like a serpent and we 
trotted after her.” On the other 
hand, Browning was pronounced 
heavy and uninteresting. Of the 
peerage, Mrs. Adams notes, “Gowns 
appeared dowdy compared to a Bos- 
ton party.” But Mrs. Adams was 
apt to classify in the terms of a 
successful hostess. One of our 
greatest American ladies, she treats 
with scant discrimination. “Mr. 
Schuyler to dinner. His daughter 
[Louisa Lee Schuyler] is estimable 
more than most but for social pur- 
poses I prefer the frivolous and vi- 
cious.” Of course, the letters were 
written to amuse her father, Dr. 
Hooper, whose well-being, and her 
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husband’s, seem her only responsi- 
bilities. Unsightliness, disorder 
and vulgarity are the capital sins 
to this charming, cool, nineteenth 
century hedonist. 

Yet Mrs. Adams had one of the 
great monuments of the world 
erected to her memory, and who can 
say if Henry Adams could have 
written with such sensitiveness of 
the Mothership of Our Lady had his 
wife not opened his heart to the 
harmony of complete devotion. 

E. VR. W. 


Our Preaching. By Rev. John K. 
Sharp. Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press. $2.00. 

Father Sharp, professor of homi- 
letics and catechetics in the Brook- 
lyn diocesan seminary, has written 
an excellent, practical textbook on 
special homiletics. He discusses 
briefly the make-up and purpose of 
the doctrinal, moral and liturgical 
sermon, the homily, the panegyric, 
the mission sermon, the retreat con- 
ference, the doctrinal lecture to non- 
Catholics. One-half of the volume 
is devoted to the law of the Church 
on preaching and catechizing, and 
the ceremonial of preaching. 

The author calls special attention 
to the faults of every-day preach- 
ing in the United States: The over- 
emphasis of money appeals; the cur- 
tailment of the sermon by numerous 
parish announcements; the unpre- 
pared sermon recognized as such 
by many a parishioner; the direct 
reference to partisan politics or to 
the details of women’s make-up and 
dress; the superficial and inaccurate 
handling of the social question by 
preachers lacking a full grasp of 
both facts and principles. 

Father Sharp mentions but makes 
no attempt to refute the claim of 
those who hold that missions to 
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Catholics to which non-Catholics 
are invited are more effective than 
direct lecture courses to non-Cath- 
olics. This false claim was made 
in 1858, at Rome, by Father Heck- 
er’s American Superior. 

As a matter of fact the present 
writer’s thirty-eight years of mis- 
sionary activity proves that lecture 
courses to non-Catholics are five 
times as effective in the matter of 
convert making as Catholic mis- 
sions. Two hundred and twenty lec- 
ture courses to non-Catholics netted 
with God’s grace, five thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-eight converts; 
two hundred and thirty-nine Cath- 
olic missions netted one thousand 
and sixty-eight. As Father Hecker 
put the matter seventy-five years 
ago: “You can catch more fish with 
a net, than with a hook and line.” 

a & ¢ 


Characters of the Reformation. By 

Hilaire Belloc. New York: Sheed 

& Ward. $3.50. 

Mr. Belloc’s new volume is a sort 
of picture gallery, containing twen- 
ty-three portraits of the men and 
women whom he regards as most 
significant in the history of the 
Protestant Reformation. By way 
of introduction, we have an illumi- 
nating summary description of the 
Reformation and of the determin- 
ing part in that movement played 
by England. Then comes a group 
of twelve, ranging from Henry 
VIII. to Lord Cecil, all but one— 
Pope Clement VII.—English. The 
next group includes the men who 
during the seventeenth century car- 
ried on the battle in France, Sweden 
and Germany, as well as in Eng- 
land. Repeatedly Mr. Belloc in- 
sists on two of his favorite theses, 
that the Reformation was by far the 
most important event in the history 
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of the Catholic Church, and that 
but for England’s secession, the 
unity of Christendom would not 
have been permanently disrupted. 

As anticipated, we find here a 
succession of brilliant sketches of 
the kind which gave the author his 
reputation. As usual he shows 
himself ready—one might say, furi- 
ously eager—to demolish the Prot- 
estant tradition and to emphasize 
or even to exaggerate the respects 
in which that tradition is untrue. 
And, as always, he inclines to be 
dogmatic, sweeping, impressionistic, 
assuming rather than presenting 
the evidence upon which he bases 
his opinions. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Belloc’s method 
of writing history is being discussed 
nowadays, a word of comment upon 
that method may be timely. One 
must, to be fair, keep in mind Mr. 
Belloc’s purpose. He functions 
quite clearly not as a_ research 
worker, not as a judicial scholar, 
undertaking an impartial exposé 
of debatable questions and leaving 
the reader free to deliver a verdict 
in accord with the evidence present- 
ed. Mr. Belloc’s vocation is to chal- 
lenge historical views which have 
circulated as valid these many years, 
on the authority of Protestant writ- 
ers; and he fulfills that vocation by 
proclaiming contradictory views 
equally, or even better substan- 
tiated. 

People who weigh Mr. Belloc’s 
claim to be a scientific historian, 
point out truly enough that his 
presentation of evidence leaves 
much to be desired. Yet that com- 
ment seems to be based upon a mis- 
understanding of his purpose. He 
is both deliberate before the fact, 
and afterwards unashamed. Wheth- 
er or not he will be content to have 
us classify him as popular rather 
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than scientific, he meets a need not 
satisfied by more meticulous writ- 
ers. For correctly enough, he holds 
that sometimes the best available 
refutation of a poorly proven thesis, 
is the presentation of a counter- 
thesis just a little less inadequate. 
By consistently acting on that prin- 
ciple, he has contributed much to 
the comfort of Catholics and to the 
confusion of their vilifiers. 
J. McS. 


Invasion. By Maxence van der 
Meersch. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press. $3.00. 

Despite an occasional scene rep- 
resenting “a spasm of abandonment 
... animal in its completeness,” this 
book is honestly conceived and gen- 
uinely artistic. In place of “plot” 
it employs a kaleidoscopic pattern 
of incidents from the lives of some 
fifty inhabitants of the War-occu- 
pied region of Lille—a community 
that did not see any actual fighting, 
but yet lived always beneath the 
steady rumbling of the front, torn 
by severed loyalties, oppressed by 
invaders, and tortured by famine. 
Finally, even the enemy suffered; 
conqueror and conquered were 
“drawn together by common mis- 
ery.” Realizing that neither coun- 
try was wholly to blame for all this 
cruelty, they began “to fraternize, 
to find a common ground on which 
both might stand.” Thus, a young 
German soldier says to a French 
woman who has made him some 
chicory: “Most of us wouldn’t hurt 
a rabbit, and here we are going off 
to kill men.” 

“The war was indeed a furnace in 
which base metal melted to noth- 
ing.” But in this furnace, also, true 
gold, “tried in the crucible of suf- 
fering,” came forth “precious and 
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purified.” Hennedyck nobly chose 
prison, while other manufacturers 
ran their mills for the Germans; 
Marellis remained honest, while 
Mayor Lacombe battened on his own 
countrymen; Annie Mouraud pre- 
served her chastity, while Judith 
Lacombe sold herself to the enemy; 
Alain Laubigier endured the tor- 
tures of a labor camp, while David 
dealt openly with the invaders. 
Still, even the basest metal was 
somewhat refined: Judith sought 
to alleviate pain; and David could 
not bear to see the faces of urchins 
pressed against bakery windows, 
without buying them mountains of 
cakes. 

“It has always been my creed,” 
says the Abbé Sennevilliers, “that 
no matter how vile and degraded a 
man may be, some spark of divine 
fire still lives in him.” It is this 
conviction — the author’s convic- 
tion—that gives all these variegated 
incidents a pattern; and that gives 
this pattern a humanitarian signifi- 
cance. C. McC. 


Completed Fragments. By Joseph R. 
N. Maxwell, S.J. Boston: Man- 
thorne & Burack. $1.50. 
Fifteen years ago Gertrude Ather- 

ton achieved something finer than 

success in her novel, The Immortal 

Marriage. The book, it will be re- 

membered, is a reconstruction of 

Athenian life in the age of Pericles. 

Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., has re- 

cently undertaken a thing more 

difficult and has succeeded almost 
incredibly. 

In Completed Fragments he has 
written out to their possible human 
and poetic conclusions all that has 
survived to us of Sappho’s poems. 
One anticipates any attempt to do 
this thing with an almost foregone 
conclusion of inevitable failure. So 
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one reads the volume with growing 
admiration and joy. 

Father Maxwell knows well what 
one can know with certainty of 
Sappho and what one can fairly 
conjecture. He writes against the 
background of her enigmatic utter- 
ance, her woman’s heart of love and 
song. From fragments shorter 
than a verse he has gathered impli- 
cations beauty-filled and strong and 
emotionally intense. He has given 
them lyric form, often in Sapphic 
rhythms, remarkable for congruity 
and loveliness. Scholarship, art, in- 
tuitive rightness have gone into the 
workmanship. Something of its 
competence can be gathered from: 


“Love that is sun and moon and 
stars, 

And flower and song and tree; 

For love is Life, and beautiful 

Are Love and Life to me.” 


or again the poignancy of: 


“Give me no more peace that will 
crush the life of beauty; 

Give me Phaon’s skiff ashore and 
pulses in the sun.” 


The love and loss of Sappho alike 
are golden, imperishable. They 
lend their substance to Father 
Maxwell’s verse. But many, know- 
ing little of all this, will read the 
poems for their own beauty and 
excellence. S. M. M. 


Catherine de’ Medici and the Lost 
Revolution. By Ralph Roeder. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.75. 

There is not a single uninterest- 
ing page in this story of one of the 
most extraordinary women who 
ever lived. The author is widely 
read; he has a vivid, picturesque 
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style; and besides a series of illus- 
trations from drawings by Francois 
Clouet, he provides a chronological 
table, a bibliography (somewhat 
inadequate) and several genealogi- 
cal charts—additions which should 
be made a legal obligation in all 
complicated histories. Much work 
has gone into the making of a big 
volume in which the author, fol- 
lowing M. Lucien Romier to whom 
he makes special acknowledgment, 
tells an involved tale with lucidity 
and with sustained interest. 

The necessary reservation in our 
praise of this piece of difficult work 
is twofold. First, as almost inevi- 
tably happens when one chooses to 
write in lively, dramatic fashion, 
Mr. Roeder introduces many details 
which of their very nature belong 
to the realm of the imaginative, or 
at least the unprovable. Again, he 
takes a partisan point of view. 
Making, at times, a fine gesture of 
sympathy towards the Church or 
the Pope, he reveals nevertheless 
tendencies and prejudices which 
are unmistakably Protestant. With 
lofty disdain of probabilities and 
facts, with nonchalant silence as 
to his source of information, he 
passes along discredited legends for 
consumption by the uninformed. 

The author’s account of the re- 
action in Rome to the news of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve 
seems to be deliberately mislead- 
ing. His description of Tetzel is 
more like a caricature than like 
sober historical writing. He pic- 
tures St. Ignatius as a man “devoid 
of spiritual vocation” who brought 
from Spain “the spirit of Moham- 
medanism”; a soldier, disabled and 
disqualified for his own profession, 
who had hypnotized himself into 
the belief “that he had found a sub- 
stitute for it in religion”; an organ- 
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izer, “who founded a society to ra- 
tionalize and propagate his sterile 
activity”; an obsessed soul, who 
“suffered from disillusionment, like 
Luther,” but, unlike Luther, “never 
admitted that he had mistaken his 
calling.” The unwary reader will 
absorb much falsehood from this 
book. J. McS. 


Heads and Tales. By Malvina Hoff- 
man. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $5.00. 

The directors of the Field Mu- 
seum in Chicago who aimed to 
draw the crowds from the monkey- 
house into their halls of Anthro- 
pology are no doubt assured of suc- 
cess in this endeavor, and at the 
same time, they will probably go 
down to posterity as benefactors of 
American art in having made pos- 
sible the magnificent racia! studies 
in sculpture by Malvina Hoffman. 
In her fascinating autobiography 
this artist tells how these statues 
came to be, and the telling results 
in as delightful a travel book as the 
one written by Anne Lindbergh. 
Added to this, Miss Hoffman here 
builds up the self-portrait of a truly 
remarkable woman, one of whom 
America has reason to be deeply 
proud. 

Not the least charm of her story 
lies in her unaffected and vivacious 
style, and the profuse illustrations 
are like the old family album in 
their sense of making the beholder 
feel at home. 

This almost frail looking little 
woman, whose childhood was di- 
vided between Brearly School, a 
New York “brownstone-front” and 
a typical small summer hotel, this 
girl who studied painting in the 
routine art school way and who 
might easily have drifted into one 
of the less-exacting lanes of expres- 
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sion; this surprising woman tells 
us nonchalantly of her work in the 
founderies of France, of sawing 
wood and bending metal bars to 
build armitures for her clay figures, 
of taking thirty lessons in the Bac- 
chanale from Pavlowa’s partner be- 
fore modeling that great dancer, of 
transforming a stable into a studio 
and building a casting oven so 
that she might turn her ideas di- 
rectly into bronze, of spending a 
year and a half in a medical dis- 
secting room to learn anatomy, of 
making tiles with the Arabs in 
Tunis, of coaxing jungle savages to 
give up murderous weapons and 
quietly pose for portraits, of climb- 
ing out on the arm of her monu- 
mental statue in London to do 
some final chiseling,—all these and 
many similar samples of her in- 
trepid enterprise, go to show how 
essential to her make-up is the 
“infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

Throughout her life she has been 
surrounded by delightful and stimu- 
lating people. Her father, a thought- 
ful and genial personality, was a 
musician of high repute; Ruth 
Draper is her niece; she was a fa- 
vorite pupil of John Alexander and 
of the great Rodin; and among her 
intimate friends have been Pavlowa, 
Mordkin, Paderewski, Mestrovic, 
Ernest Schelling, Gertrude Stein, 
Nijinsky, Emma Eames and Lord 
Reading, to mention only a few 
celebrities. Her husband, Samuel 
Grimson, must be a versatile fel- 
low, too, because although he is a 
musician by choice, he directed 
Miss Hoffman’s expedition for the 
Hall of Man—an enterprise requir- 
ing great resourcefulness, and se- 
cured for the Field Museum a fine 
collection of photographic records. 

The author has not much sense 
of time, but who cares? She treats 
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of art and things that endure. Her 
book generously provides education 
for the layman and inspiration for 
the artist. Her deep sympathy with 
mankind has been practiced with 
equal ease in diverse settings: dur- 
ing her Red Cross service in the 
famine-ridden Balkans, in the so- 
phisticated salons of Paris or in the 
bamboo huts of the Orient. She is 
less successful as a_ philosopher, 
and her enthusiasm for the some- 
what doubtful charms of her com- 
panions in Taos add just a season- 
ing of disappoiniment to what is 
otherwise a very enjoyable book. 
C. A. 


Saint Bernard on the Love of God. 
Translated with Notes by Terence 
L. Connolly, S.J. New York: 
Spiritual Book Associates. $2.50. 
In the middle of the twelfth cen- 

tury St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 

vaux, sent to the illustrious Lord 

Aimeric, Cardinal-deacon and Chan- 

cellor of the Church of Rome, a 

spiritual treatise, at once recognized 

as a masterpiece. It reviews the 
reasons man has for loving God, 

and describes the progress from a 

self-regarding piety to that perfec- 

tion of charity, wherein a man de- 
lights in God not for what He gives 
but for what He is, and finally loves 
himself only for the sake of God. 
Later, St. Bernard commented on 
the Canticle of Canticles, describ- 
ing the mystical marriage of the 
soul with its Spouse, dwelling with 
the passionate purity of a Saint 
upon every detail of that union, so 
often misinterpreted and profaned. 

In these sermons to his Cistercian 

monks, the great ascetic and re- 

former points out that this union 

demands solitude, prayer, mortifica- 

tion, obedience, fraternal charity. 
The present translation clings 








close to the Latin text, preferring 
fidelity to freedom. It is enriched 
with comparative passages from 
Cicero, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
and Dante, and with other interpre- 
tations given by St. Bernard him- 
self. Though to modern readers 
medieval works may seem too dry 
in some spots, too fanciful in others, 
we must be grateful for this presen- 
tation of what Dr. Edmund Gard- 
ner called “the simplest book of 
medieval mysticism.” The Spirit- 
ual Book Associates have shown 
discrimination in presenting it to 
their members. F. P. L. 


The Theatre of Life. By Esmé 
Howard. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. Vol. II. $4.50. 

Lord Howard of Penrith uses as 
subtitle for this second volume of 
his autobiography “Life seen from 
the Stalls” in distinction to the “Life 
seen from the Pit” of the first vol- 
ume. It spans the periods of 
his service as Consul-General for 
Crete and Hungary, Minister to 
Sweden and Switzerland, attendant 
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Fiction: Salvage. By Roger Ver- 
cel. Translated by Warre Bradley 
Wells (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). Here is a first-class sea 
story, excellently written and well 
translated. Not in many a day 
have we come across a more thrill- 
ing subject than this of the salvage 
tug Cyclone, operating from Brest, 
and its crew of self-dedicated he- 
roes, who ride out to sea only in 
tempests and times of peril to di- 
rect all their energy to the rescue 
of human lives and the salvage of 
crippled ships. Of course there is 
a financial consideration in such 
work, frequently overemphasized in 
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at the Peace Conference and Am- 
bassador to Spain and the United 
States. 

Lord Howard was an eminently 
successful diplomat, so we should 
not be surprised that he divulges no 
state secrets. The principal charm 
of his book, in fact, lies in its un- 
conscious revelation of the author 
himself, as a wise and genial gen- 
tleman, especially modest and truth- 
ful, a peer of the realm who having 
reached the highest pinnacle of suc- 
cess in one of the most exacting of 
professions, says that the one great 
success of his life was his recep- 
tion into the Catholic Church. His 
official life, to which naturally the 
main part of the book is given, is 
replete with shrewd observation of 
the modern panorama. In the touch- 
ing chapter on “Esmetto,” Lord 
Howard tells with truly British re- 
straint, of the illness and death of 
his first born and well beloved son. 
This chapter is enriched by the in- 
clusion of a remarkable letter on 
suffering written to the boy by the 
late Father Bede Jarrett. C. A. 


NOTICES 


the popular mind, and this is here 
shown in its proper relationship. 
Under the story of material salvage 
runs a deep and subtle psycholog- 
ical parallel. This is the union be- 
tween the hero, Captain Renaud, 
and his wife Yvonne, whose love 
and wisdom had guided him past 
rocky reefs and saved him from 
many a shipwreck throughout their 
married life. On both levels, it is 
a story of service and ingratitude. 
The unhackneyed theme, together 
with Vercel’s forceful narrative, re- 
sults in a dramatic and blood-stir- 
ring story whose memory the read- 
er will long retain. It is startling 
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to learn that the author is not the 
master of a brine-swept bridge, but 
a quiet young Professor of Litera- 
ture at the small College of Dinan. 

Shining Scabbard. By R. C. Hutch- 
inson (New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.75). No wonder this is a Book of 
the Month Club choice, for here you 
find horror, stark tragedy, riotous 
humor, pathos, wit, adventure and 
romance put together by a master 
hand so as to form one perfect 
whole. Preéminently, it is a study 
of the tragic circle centered around 
an egomaniac, all the more subtle 
because it concerns a French family 
of the decayed aristocracy, with in- 
tricate interplay of temperaments, 
traditions and environment. Like 
a storm coming swiftly from the 
East, rumors and rumblings, and 
flashes and finally the whole devas- 
tating flood of the World War ac- 
companies the emotional crescendo 
of the theme. Robust, discerning, 
clever in construction and skillfully 
modeled, this is an artistic achieve- 
ment to be reckoned with. All of 
these qualities are to be hoped for 
in Mr. Hutchinson’s next novel, to- 
gether with a longer sustaining of 
the high spiritual plane evident 
here in the Abbé’s summing-up of 
his responsibility to God. 


RELIGION: The Spiritual Life. By 
Adolphe Tanquerey, S.S., D.D., 
Translated by Rev. Herman Bran- 
deris, S.S., A.M. (Baltimore: St. 
Mary’s Seminary). It is unusual to 
include among our reviews the no- 
tice of a book as long in circulation 
as Father Tanquerey’s present 
treatise; but then this volume is un- 
usual, in fact very unusual. Pre- 
sented merely as an “Outline,” it 
is rather a “Summary” or “Intro- 
duction”; for it forms a compre- 
hensive epitome of the doctrines in- 
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culcated by the great spiritual 
teachers of the Catholic Church, 
and it will serve a vast multitude 
—hitherto unprovided for in this 
regard—as an introduction to a vi- 
tal department of sacred science. 
Part I. deals with the origin and 
nature of the spiritual life, and then 
with the obligation and the means 
of achieving Christian perfection. 
Part II. discusses the three clas- 
sical “ways” of progress and the 
special type of prayer suitable 
to each. At the beginning of the 
book there is a classified bibliogra- 
phy of Catholic spiritual literature; 
and at the end, a valuable appen- 
dix on the spiritual teaching of the 
New Testament. As noted by His 
Excellency, the Archbishop of 
Baltimore in his Preface, Father 
Tanquerey uses a practical and 
lively style, avoiding extremes, and 
reducing controversies to their 
proper proportions. His manual is 
a precious and important contribu- 
tion to our religious literature. 

Spiritual Reflections for Sisters. 
By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. 
(New York: The Apostleship of 
Prayer. 35 cents). The editor of 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
has given us in this compact, at- 
tractive manual the meat of his 
conferences to religious during the 
past twenty-five years. The re- 
ligious state, the vows, the rules, 
prayer, meditation, Holy Mass, 
Holy Communion, visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, spiritual read- 
ing, devotions—these are some of 
the subjects briefly but solidly 
treated by a master of the spiritual 
life. We recommend it highly as a 
sure guide for souls striving after 
perfection. 

The Priest Who Failed and Other 
Stories. By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, 
S.J. (New York: The Apostleship of 
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Prayer. $1.00). As the author re- 
minds us in his preface, it is good in 
these ages of unfaith for Catholics 
to call to mind the ardent faith and 
spiritual courage of the Church’s 
heroes and heroines. In these stir- 
ring pages he gives us a dozen well- 
chiseled biographies of mission- 
aries, martyrs and saints. With- 
out wasting a word he tells us of 
the penitent actress, Eve Lavalliére, 
and the Lily of the Mohawks, Ka- 
teri Tekakwitha; of holy priests 
and nuns of the French revolution, 
Father William Chaminade and 
Mother St. John Fontbonne; of 
men who died for the faith, St. 
Thomas More, Blessed Noél Cha- 
banel of Canada, Father Miguel 
Pro of Mexico; of Father Lievens, 
the apostle of Bengal, and Padre 
Lino, the apostle of Parma. A good 
book this to give a non-Catholic in- 
quirer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Restoration 
of Property. By Hilaire Belloc 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.50). 
In the seven brief chapters of this 
small volume, Mr. Belloc suggests 
the path into which the reaction 
against Capitalism and its product, 
Communism, should be guided. He 
writes in no over optimistic spirit; 
conceding only that the restoration 
of property, although difficult, is 
not yet quite impossible of achieve- 
ment. He proposes no general 
scheme and he spends no time in 
discussing the various arguments, 
social and political, against small 
ownership, though of the strength 
of such arguments he is well aware. 
The essay is closely reasoned, well- 
informed, persuasive. Its _ thesis 
will be difficult to disprove. The 
author draws a fair distinction be- 
tween plans for the increase of pur- 
chasing power and his plan for the 
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restoration of economic freedom; 
for it is on the love of freedom in 
normal man that he builds. No 
honest critic can deny that he has 
shown the close connection between 
well divided property and freedom, 
nor that he has made helpful sug- 
gestions as to the political ma- 
chinery by means of which the re- 
distribution of property may be ef- 
fected, even in the larger fields of 
economic effort,—production, dis- 
tribution and transportation. 

The Catholic Philosophy of His- 
tory. Edited by Peter Guilday. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00). Regarded as individual es- 
says, the seven papers in this book 
are so many interesting and able 
discussions of subjects that deserve 
the attention of every reader of 
Church history. Otto of Friesing 
and Giambattista Vico, although 
less well known than Aquinas, 
Dante and Bossuet, enter with au- 
thentic credentials into the com- 
pany here presented as notable 
figures in the history of the Cath- 
olic Church; and they have all been 
treated by capable men. Yet the 
different sections of this book have 
too little in common to form a satis- 
fying unit. It suffers, too, from the 
inevitable contrast between its title 
and its contents. What a book 
might be produced on “The Cath- 
olic Philosophy of History”! 

De la Propriété Capitaliste a la 
Propriété Humaine. Par Emmanuel 
Mounier (Paris: Desclée de Brou- 
wer et Cie. 8fr). In this book an 
editor of the review Esprit under- 
takes to clarify the Christian notion 
of property so that it will exclude 
the pagan excesses commonly prac- 
ticed and justified in a capitalist 
social order. Presenting the Chris- 
tian idea in the light of the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, he emphasizes the 
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community element as essential; 
and says that without that element 
private property is no longer a 
right in the Christian sense. On 
the basis of this conception the au- 
thor draws attention to the ques- 
tions of conscience raised for a 
Christian by the actual conditions 
in which we live. His book de- 
serves an English translation. 

Thy Will Be Done. A drama of 
Passion Time in Three Parts. By 
Robert J. Murphy, C.S.P., and Ce- 
celia Lenz (New York: Samuel 
French. 35 cents). Plays which 
expound purely religious motifs 
need all the resources of theatrical 
technique for convincing effect. 
The dominant idea so often ab- 
stract or involving a concept of the 
supernatural beyond the facile in- 
terest of the average man, must be 
set forth carefully by the play- 


wright, in artistic composition with 
other features. A religious play 
depends first upon the development 
of human-interest circumstances. 
If these be wanting or inadequately 
drawn, the drama cannot hold at- 
tention. In this latest of the sa- 
cred plays which dramatize the 
events and circumstances of the 
Passion, the writer has succeeded 
admirably in furnishing a drama of 
men and women which as the fore- 
word states, is immeasurably deep- 
ened by being thrown across a 
background of Gethsemane and 
Calvary. This is the first published 
play of the young writer. It has 
admirable qualities, and _ gives 
much promise of greater achieve- 
ments, as the technique of the au- 
thor grows and his understanding 
of the singularities of drama broad- 
ens. 
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